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DRAWN BY CHARLOTTE HARDING 


HE children were at the Theatre acting to Three Cows 
as much as they could remember of ‘‘ Midsummer 


Night’s Dream.’’ Their father had made them a 


small play out of the big Shakespeare one, and they had 


rehearsed it with him and with their mother till they could 
say it by heart. They began where Nick Bottom, the 
weaver, comes out of the bushes with a donkey’s head on 
his shoulder and finds Titania, the Queen of the Fairies, 
asleep on a bank. Then they skipped to the part where 
Bottom asks three little fairies to scratch his head and bring 
him honey, and they ended where he falls asleep in 
Titania’s arms. Dan was Puck and Nick Bottom as well 
as the three Fairies. He had a pointy-eared cloth cap for 
Puck ; and a real paper donkey’s head out of a Christmas 
cracker (but it tore if you were not careful) for Bottom. 
Una was Titania, with a 
wreath of columbines and 
a foxglove wand. 

The Theatre lay in a 
meadow which the grown- 
ups called the Long Slip. 
A little mill-stream_ that 
carried water to a mill, two 
or three fields away, bent 
round one corner of it, and 
in the middle of the bend 
lay a big old Fairy Ring of 
darkened grass, which was 
their stage. The mill- 
stream banks, overgrown 
with willow and alder and 
hazel and maple, made con- 
venient places to wait in till 
your turn came; and a 
grown-up who had seen it 
said that Shakespeare 
himself could not have 
imagined a more suitable 
setting for his play. 
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They were not, of course, 
allowed to act on Midsum- 
mer Night itself, but they 
went down after tea on 
Midsummer Eve, when the 
shadows were growing, and 
they took their supper— 
hard-boiled eggs, Bath 
Oliver biscuits and salt in 
an envelope—with them. 
Three Cows had been 
milked and were grazing 
steadily witha tearing sound 
that one could hear all down 
the meadow ; and the noise 
of the mill at work sounded 
like bare feet running on 
hard ground. A cuckoo 
sat on a gatepost singing 
his broken June tune 
**Cuckoo-cuk,” while a 
busy kingfisher crossed 
from the mill-stream to the 
brook, which ran on the 
other side of the meadow. 
Everything else was a sort 
of thick, sleepy stillness, 
smelling of meadow- 
sweet and dry grass. 

The play went beautifully. 
Dan remembered all his 
parts— Puck, Bottom and 
the three Fairies—and Una 
never forgot a word of 
Copyright, 1905, by Rudyard Kipling. 
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Titania — not even the difficult bit where she tells the fairies 
how to feed Bottom with ‘‘ apricocks, ripe figs and dew- 
berries,’’ and all the lines end in ‘* ies.’”’” They were both 
so pleased that they acted it three times over from begin- 
ning to end before they sat down in the unthistly centre of 
the Ring to eat eggs and Bath Olivers. This was when 
they heard a whistle among: the alders on the bank, and 
they jumped. 

The bushes parted. In the very spot where Dan 
had stood as Puck they saw a small, brown, broad- 
shouldered, pointy-eared person with a snub nose, slant- 
ing blue eyes, and a grin that ran right across his 
freckled face. He shaded his forehead with one hand 
as though he were watching Quince, Snout, Bottom 
and the others rehearsing ‘‘ Pyramus and Thisbe,’’ and 





“*Now are You Two Lawfully Seized and Possessed of All Old England,’ Said Puck” 


in a voice as deep as Three Cows asking to be milked 
he began : 
“What hempen homespuns have we swaggering here 
So near the cradle of our fairy Queen?” 

He stopped, hollowed one hand around his ear, and with 
a wicked twinkle in his eye went on: 

“What, a play toward? I'll be auditor; 
An actor, too, perhaps, if I see cause.”’ 

The children looked and gasped. The small Thing— 
he was no higher than Dan’s shoulder—stepped quietly 
into the Ring. 

‘*T’m rather out of practice,’’ said he, ‘* but that’s the 
way my part ought to be played.”’ 

Still the children stared at him —from his dark-blue cap, 
likea big columbine flower, 
to his bare, hairy feet. At 
last he began to laugh. 

‘* Please don’t look like 
that. It isn’t my fault. 
What else could you ex- 
pect ?”’ he said. 

‘* We didn’t expect any 
one,’? Dan answered very 
slowly. ‘‘ This is our 
field.’’ 

‘* Ts it?’’ said their 
visitor, sitting down. 
‘*Then what on human 
earth made you act Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream 
three times over, oz Mid- 
summer Eve, 7z the middle 
of a Ring, and under —right 
under one of my oldest 
Hills in Old England. 
Pook’s Hill— Puck’s Hill 

-Puck’s Hill—Pook’s 
Hill! It’s as plain as the 
nose on my face.”’ 
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He pointed to the bare, 
fern-covered slope of 
Pook’s Hill that runs up 
from the far side of the mill- 
stream to a dark wood. 
seyond that wood the 
ground rises and rises five 
hundred feet till at last you 
climb out on the bare top 
of Beacon Hill, where you 
look over the Pevensey 
Levels and the Channel and 
half the naked South downs. 

‘*By Oak, Ash and 
Thorn!’’ he said, still 
laughing. ‘‘If this had 
happened a few hundred 
years ago you’d have had 
all the People of the Hills 
out like bees in June!”’ 

‘* We didn’t know it was 
wrong,’’ said Dan. 

‘Wrong!” The little 
fellow shook with laughter. 
‘* Indeed, it isn’t wrong. 
You’ve done something 
that Kings and Knights and 
Scholars in the old days 
would have given their 
crowns and spurs and books 
to find out. If Merlin him- 
self had helped you, you 
couldn’t have managed 
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better. You've broken the Hills—you’ve broken the 
Hills! It hasn’t happened in a thousand years.” 

** We—we didn’t mean to,’’ said Una. 

‘* Of course you didn’t. That’s just a you did it. 
Unluckily the Hills are empty now and all the People 
of the Hills are gone. I'm the only one left. I’m Puck 
—the oldest Old Thing in England—very much at your 
service if—if you care to have anything to do with 
me. If you don’t, of course you've only to say so, 
and I'll go.’’ 

He looked at the children and the children looked at 
him for quite half a minute. His eyes did not twinkle 
any more. They were very kind; and there was the 
beginning of a good smile on his lips. 

Una put out her hand. ‘‘ Don’t go,’’ she said; ‘* we 
like you.” 

** Have a Bath Oliver,’’ said Dan, and he passed over 
the squashy envelope with the eggs. 

‘* By Oak, Ash and Thorn!”’ said Puck, taking off 
his blue cap, ‘‘ I like you, too. Sprinkle a little salt on 
the biscuit, Dan, and an eat it with you. That'll show 


you the sort of person Jam. Some of Us’’—he went” 


on with his mouth full —‘‘ couldn’t abide salt, or horse- 
shoes over a door, or mountain ash berries, or running 
water, or cold iron, or the sound of church bells. But 
I’m Puck !”’ 

He brushed the crumbs carefully off his doublet and 
shook hands. 

‘* We always said—Dan and I,’’ Una stammered, 
‘that if it ever happened, we’d know exacfly what to 
do ; but—but now it seems all different somehow.’”’ 

‘*She means meeting a fairy,”” said Dan. ‘‘ You 
know, / never believed in ’em—not after I was six, 
anyhow.”’ 

** 1 did,”’ said Una. ‘‘ At least I sort of half-believed 
till we learned ‘ Farewell Rewards.’ Do you know 
‘Farewell Rewards and Fairies’?”’ 

‘* Do you mean this?’’ said Puck. He threw his big 
head back and began at the second line : 


‘** Good housewives now may say, 
For now foul sluts in dairies 
Do fare as well as they, 
For though they sweep their hearths no 
less (Join in, Una!), 
Than maids were wont to do, 
Yet who of late for cleanliness 
Finds sixpence in her shoe?’ ”’ 
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The echo flapped all along the meadow. 

‘* Of course I know it,’’ he said. 

‘* And then there’s the verse about the Rings,’’ said 
Dan. ‘‘ When I was little it always made me feel sad- 
dish in my insides.”’ 

‘** Witness those rings and roundelays,’ do you 
mean ?’’ boomed Puck, with a voice like a great church 
organ, 

‘Of theirs which yet remain, 
Were footed in Queen Mary’s days 
On many a grassy plain. 
But since of late Elizabeth 
And later James came in— 
Are never seen on any heath 
As when the time hath been.’ 


It’s some time since I heard that sung, but, there’s 
no good beating about the bush, it’s true. The People 
of the Hills have all left. I saw them come into Old 
England and I saw them go. Giants, trolls, kelpies, 
brownies, goblins, imps ; wood, tree, mound and water- 
spirits; heath people, hill-watchers, treasure-guards, 
good people, little people, pishogues, leprechauns, 
night-riders, pixies, nixies, gnomes, and the rest—gone 
—all gone! I came into England with Oak, Ash and 
Thorn, and when Oak, Ash and Thorn are gone I shall 
go, too.”’ 

Dan looked round the meadow —at Una’s oak by the 
lower gate, at the line of ash trees that overhang Otter 
Pool where the mill-stream spills over when the mill 
does not need it, and at the gnarled old whitethorn 
where Three Cows scratched their sleek necks. 

‘* It’s all right,’”’ he said, and added, ‘‘ we’re planting 
a lot more oaks this autumn, too.”’ 

‘* Aren’t you most awfully old?” said Una. 

‘* Not old—fairly long-lived, as folks say hereabouts. 
Let me see — my friends used to set my dish of cream for 
me. 0’ nights when Stonehenge was new. Yes, before 
the Flint Men made the dew pond on Chanctonbury 
Ring.’’ 

—_ clasped her hands, cried ‘‘ Oh,’’ and nodded her 
head. 

‘* She’s thoughta plan,’’ explained Dan. ‘‘ She always 
does like that when she thinks a plan.”’ 

‘* I was thinking if we saved some of our porridge 
and put it in the attic for you. They’d notice if we left 
it in the nursery.”’ 

**Schoolroom,”’’ said Dan quickly, and Una flushed, 
because they had made a solemn treaty that summer not 
to call the schoolroom the nursery any more. 

‘* Bless your heart o’ gold,’’ said Puck. ‘‘ You’ll 
make a fine, considering wench some market day. I 
really don’t want you to put a bow! out for me, but if 
ever I need a bite be sure I'll tell you.”’ 

He stretched himself at length on the dry grass, and 
the children stretched out beside him, their bare legs 
waving happily in the air. They felt they could not be 
afraid of him any more than of old Hobden, the Hedger. 
He did not bother them with grown-up questions, or 
laugh at the donkey’s head, but lay and smiled to him- 
selt in the most sensible way. 
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‘* Have you a knife on you?”’ he said at last. 

Dan handed over his big, one-bladed outdoor knife, 
and Puck began to carve out a piece of turf from the 
centre of the Ring. 

‘* What’s that for—magic?’’ said Una, as he pressed 
up the square of chocolate loam that cut like so much 
cheese. 

‘One of my little magics,’’ he answered, and cut an- 
other. ‘‘ You see, I can’t let you into the Hills because 
the People of the Hills have gone; but if you care to 
take seizin from me, I may be able to show you some- 
thing out of the common here on human earth. You 
certainly deserve it.’’ 

** What’s taking seizin?’’ said Dan cautiously. 


‘* It’s an old custom the people had when they bought 
and sold land. They used to cut out a clod, and hand 
it over to the buyer, and you weren’t lawfully seized of 

our land— it didn’t really belong to you—till the other 
ellow had actually given you a piece of it—like this.”’ 
He held out the turk 

‘* But it’s our own meadow,”’ said Dan, drawing back. 
‘** Are you going to magic it away ?’”’ 

Puck laughed. ‘‘I know it’s your meadow, but 
there’s a great deal more in it than you or your father 
ever guessed. Try!’’ 

He held out two pieces of turf, and turned his eyes 
on Una. 

** I'll do it,’’ she said. Dan followed her example at 
once, 

‘* Now are you two lawfully seized and possessed of 
all Old England,’’ said Puck in a sing-song voice. ‘* By 
Right of Oak, Ash and Thorn you are free to come and 
go, and look and know where | shall show or best you 

lease. You shall see What youshall see, and you shall 
— What you shall hear, though It shall have happened 
three thousand year; and you shall know neither Doubt 
nor Fear. Fast! Hold fast all I give you!”’ 
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The children shut their eyes, but nothing happened. 

‘* Well,” said Una, disappointedly, opening them. ‘‘ I 
thought there would be dragons.”’ 

‘* Though it shall have happened three thousand 
year,’’ said Puck, and counted on his fingers. ‘‘ No, 
I’m afraid there were no dragons three thousand years 
ago.”’ 
mee But there hasn’t happened anything at all,’’ said 

an. 

‘* Wait a while,’’ said Puck. ‘‘ You don’t grow an 
oak in a year, and Old England’s older than twenty 
oaks. Let’s sit down again and think. I can do that 
for a century at a time.’’ 

‘* Ah, but you’re a fairy,’’ said Dan. 

‘* Have you ever heard me use that word yet?’’ said 
Puck angrily. 

‘*No. You talk about ‘ the People of the Hills,’ but 
you never say ‘Fairies,’’’ said Una. ‘‘ I was wondering 
at that. Don’t you like it?”’ 

‘* How would you like to be called ‘ mortal’ or 
‘human being’ al! the time?’’ said Puck. ‘* Or ‘ Son 
of Adam’ or ‘ Daughter of Eve’ ?’’ 

‘*T shouldn’t like it,’’ said Dan. ‘‘ That’s how the 
Djinns and Afrits talk in the ‘Arabian Nights.’ ”’ 

‘** And that’s how J/ feel about saying —that word that 
I don’t say. Besides, what you call /hem are things 
the People of the Hills would never associate with— 
unpleasant little buzz-flies with butterfly wings and 
gauze petticoats, and shiny stars in their hair, and a 
wand like a school-teacher’s cane for punishing bad 
boys and rewarding good ones. / know ’em.”’ 
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‘* We don’t mean that sort,’’ said Dan. ‘‘ We hate 
"em, too.”’ 

‘* Exactly,’’ said Puck. ‘‘ Can you wonder that the 
People of the Hills don’t care to be confused with that 

ainty-winged, wand-waving, sugar-and-shake- your- 

ead set of impostors? Butterfly-wings indeed! I’ve 
seen Sir Huon and a troop of his People setting off from 
Tintagel Castle for Hy-Brasil in the teeth of a sou’ west- 
erly gale with the spray flying all over the castle, and 
the Horses of the Hill wild with fright. Out they'd go 
in a lull, screaming like gulls, and back they’d be driven 
again five miles inland before they could come head to 
wind. Butterfly wings! It was Magic— Magic as black 
as Merlin could make it, and the whole sea was green 
fire and white foam with singing mermaids in it. And 
the Horses of the Hill picked their way from one wave 
to another by the lightning flashes. 7ha/ was how it 
was in the old days !”’ 

‘* Splendid,’’ said Dan, but Una shuddered. 

‘* I’m glad they’re gone then; but what made the 
People of the Hills go away ?’’ she asked. 

‘* Different things,’’ said Puck. ‘* They didn't all go 
at once. They dropped off, one by one, through the 
centuries. Most of them were foreigners, and they 
couldn’t stand the climate. Zyey left early.’’ 

‘* How early?” said Dan. 

‘* A couple of thousand years or more. The fact is, 
they began as Gods. The Phcenicians brought some 
over when they came to buy tin in Cornwall; and the 
Gauls and the Jutes and the Danes and the Frisians 
and the Angles brought more when they landed. They 
were always landing in those days, or being driven 
back to their ships, and they always brought their Gods 
with them. England is a bad country for Gods. Now, 
7 began asI mean togoon. A bowl of porridge, a dish 
of milk, and a little quiet fun with the country-folk in 
the lanes was enough for me then, as it is now. I be- 
long here, you see. But those others insisted on being 
Gods, and having temples and altars and priests and 
sacrifices.’’ 

‘* People burned in wicker baskets?’’ said Dan. 
‘* Like Miss Blake tells us about?’’ 
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‘* All sorts of sacrifices,’’ said Puck. ‘‘ If it wasn’t 
men it was horses, or cattle, or pigs, or metheglin— 
that’s a sticky, sweet sort of beer. I never liked it. 
They were a stiff-necked, extravagant set of idols—the 
Old Things were. But what was the result? Men don’t 
like being sacrificed at the best of times ; and they don’t 
even like sacrificing their farm horses. After a while 
men simply left the Old Things alone, and the roofs of 
the temples fell in, and the Old Things had to scurry out 
and pick up a living as they could. Some of them took 
to hanging about trees, and hiding in graves and groan- 
ing o’ nights. If they groaned loud enough and long 
enough they might frighten a poor countryman into 
sacrificing a hen or leaving a pound of butter for them. 
I remember one Goddess called Belisama. She became 
a common wet-water spirit somewhere in Lancashire. 
And there was Belus and Ceso and Curon and Rosmert, 
and oh, hundreds of other friends of mine. First they 
were Gods. Then they were People of the Hill, and 
then they went to other places because they couldn’t get 
on with the English. There was only one Old Thing, I 
remember, who honestly worked for his living after he 
came down in the world. He was called Weland, and 


he was a Smith to some Gods. I’ve forgotten their 
names, but he used to make them swords and spears. 
I think he claimed kin with Thor of the Scandinavians.’’ 

‘* *Heroes of Asgard’ Thor?’’ said Una. 

** Yes,’’ answered Puck. ‘‘* None the less, when bad 
times came, he didn’t beg or steal. He worked, and I 
was lucky enough to do him a good turn.” 

‘* Tell us about it,’”’ said Dan. ‘‘ I think I like hear- 
ing of Old Things.’’ 

They rearranged themselves comfortably, each chew- 
ing a new grass stem. Puck propped himself on one 
arm and went on: 

‘* Well, I met Weland first on a November afternoon 
in a sleet storm, on Pevensey Level pe 

‘*Close here—over the hill, you mean?” Dan 
pointed south, 

‘* Yes ; but it was all marsh in those days, right up to 
Horsebridge and Hydeneye. I was on the Beacon Hill 
— they called it Brunanburgh then— when I saw the pale 
flame that burning thatch makes, and I went down to 
look. Some pirates, I think they must have been Peofn’s 
men, were burning a village on the Levels, and Weland’s 
image—a big, black wooden thing, with amber beads 
round its neck —lay in the bows of a black, thirty-two- 
oar galley that they had just beached. Bitter cold it 
was! There were icicles hanging from her deck, and 
the oars were glazed over with ice, and there was ice on 
Weland’s lips. When he saw me he began a long chant 
in his own tongue, telling me how he was going to rule 
England, and how I should smell the smoke of his 
altars from Lincolnshire to the Isle of Wight. 7 didn’t 
care. I’d seen too many Gods charging into Old 
England to be upset about it. I let him sing himself 
out while his men were burning the village, and then I 
said (I don’t know what put it into my head), ‘ Smith 
of the Gods,’ I said, ‘the time comes when I shall meet 
you plying your trade for hire by the wayside.’ ’’ 

or 

‘*What did Weland say?’’ said Una. ‘‘ Was he 
angry ?”’ 

** He called me names and rolled his eyes, and I went 
away to wake up the people inland. But the pirates 
conquered the country, and for centuries Weland was 
a most important God. He had temples everywhere— 
from Lincolnshire to the Isle of Wight, as he said—and 
his sacrifices were simply scandalous. To do him 
justice he preferred horses to men, but men or horses, 
I knew that presently he’d have to come down in the 
world, like the others. I gave him lots of time; I gave 
him about a thousand years ; and in due course I went 
into one of his temples, near Andover, to see how he 
prospered. There was his altar, and there was his 
image, and there were his priests, and there were the 
congregation, and everybody seemed quite happy, - 
except Weland and the priests. In the old days the 
congregation were unhappy until the priests had chosen 
their sacrifices, and so would you have been. When the 
service began a priest rushed out and dragged a man up 
to the altar, pretended to hit him on the head with a 
little gilt axe, and the man fell down and pretended to 
die. Then everybody shouted, ‘ A sacrifice to Weland ! 
A sacrifice to Weland bee 

‘* And the man wasn’t really dead ?’’ said Una. 

‘* Not a bit. It was all as much a pretense as a dolls’ 
tea-party. Then they brought out a splendid white 
horse, and the priest cut some hair off its mane and tail 
and burned it on the altar, shouting, ‘ A sacrifice.’ 
That counted the same as if a man and a horse had been 
killed, you see. I saw poor Weland’s face through the 
smoke, and I couldn’t help laughing. He looked so 
disgusted and so hungry ; and all he had to satisfy him- 
self was a horrid smell of burning hair. Just a dolls’ 
tea-party ! 

‘*] judged it better not to say anything then 
(‘twouldn’t have been fair), and the next time I came 
to Andover, a few hundred years later, Weland and his 
temple were gone, and there was a Christian Bishop in 
a church there. None of the People of the Hill could 
tell me anything about him, and I supposed that he had 
left England.’? Puck turned and lay on the other 
elbow, and thought for a long time. 
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‘* Let’ssee,’’ he saidatlast. ‘‘ It must have been some 
years later, a year or two before the Conquest, I think, 
that I came back to Pook’s Hill, and one evening | 
heard old Hobden talking about Weland’s Ford.” 

‘Jf you mean old Hobden, the Hedger, he’s only 
seventy-eight; he told me so himself,’ said Dan. 
‘* He’s a intimate friend of ours.’”’ 

‘* You’re quite right,’? Puck replied. ‘‘ I meant old 
Hobden’s ninth great-grandfather. He was a free man 
and made charcoal hereabouts. I’ve known the family, 
father and son, so long, that I get confused sometimes. 
Hob of the Dene was my Hobden’s name, and he lived 
at the Ford cottage. Of course, I pricked up my ears 
when I heard Weland mentioned, and I seuttled through 
the woods to the ford just beyond Bog Wood yonder.’’ 
He jerked his head westward, where the valley narrowed 
between wooded hills and steep hopfields. 

‘* Why, that’s Willingford Bridge,’ said Una. ‘‘ We 
go there for walks often. There’s a kingfisher there.’ 

‘*It was Weland’s Ford then, dear, almost the only 
one across the Marsh. A road led down to it from the 
Beacon on the top of the hill—a shocking bad road it 
was—and all the hillside was thick, thick oak forest, 
with deer in it. There was no trace of Weland, but 
presently I saw a fat old farmer riding down from the 
Beacon under the greenwood tree. His horse had cast 
a shoe in the clay, and when he came to the ford he 
dismounted, took a penny out of his purse, laid it ona 
stone, tied the old horse to an oak and called out: 
‘Smith, Smith, here is work for you.’ ‘Then he sat 
down and went tosleep. You can imagine how / felt 
when I saw a white-bearded, bent old blacksmith, in 
a leather apron, creep out from behind the oak, and 
begin to shoe the horse. It was Weland himself! I 
was so astonished that I jumped out and said, ‘ What 
on human earth are you doing here, Weland?’”’ 

‘* Poor Weland !’’ sighed Una. 

** He pushed the long hair back from his forehead (he 
didn’t recognize me at first). Then he said: * You 
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DRAWN BY C. M. RELYEA 


“There Wasn’t a Woman in that Bunch Who Had More Than the Most Superficial Knowledge of the Real and Vital Order of Things” 


Her Brother’s Letters 


Wherein Miss Christine Carson, Living with Her Parents Just Outside of Cincinnati, Ohio, is Shown How the Affairs of Girls and Women 
are Regarded by Men in General, and by Her Brother, Lent Carson, Practicing Law in New York City, in Particular 


Letter Number Four 


In Which the Brother Talks to His Sister About Her 
Wish to Read a Paper Before a Woman’s Club 


Dear old Kittens: 

T WAS very decent of you, Sis, to 
send me your ‘‘ paper’’ on ‘‘ The 
Golden Age of Woman’’ which 

you are asked to read before the 
Woman’s Club next week. 1 took 
it right up last evening when it came. 

You say you were provoked at 

the governor because, after he read 
it, he merely said, ‘‘ Send it to Len,”’ 
and that the mater, after she had 
looked it over, remarked: ‘‘ I think 
your father is right, dear. Let us 
see what Len has to say about it. 
He’s more in the world than your 
father and I are, and he can tell you 
much better.’ Dear old sneaky 
souls! They knew, all right, Sis. 
They didn’t want to hurt your feel- 


: ings, old girl, and politely left it for 
“Talking Before Clubs me to do! 
is the Greatest ‘ Stunt’” 


DRAWN BY F. Vv. WILSON 


For, Kittens, dear, take my advice 
and don’t read that paper to the 
Woman’s Club or any other club—and I’ll tell you why. 

First of all, you’re all wrong, Sis. You couldn't be 
right because you’re too young to grapple with such a 
subject as that. You can’t and don’t know a thing about 
it. How could you, Kittens—you who have been shel- 
tered from every breath that blows from the very outside 
world which you think you are portraying so successfully ? 
It takes a full life, Sis, a life filled with joy and sorrow, 
pleasure and pain, birth and death, success and failure, for 
a woman to write about a subject on which the only note 
that can ring true must come from experience. And bless 
your dear heart, what experience have you had? I know 
you won't like it when I say that the article smacks of 
immaturity and inexperience in nearly every line. But 
that’s a fact all the same, and, dear girl, before such ex- 
perienced women as Mrs. Cox, Mrs. Noyes, Mrs. Farweil, 
to say nothing of Mrs. Johnson and Mrs. Delameter, you 
would cut a sorry figure, for they have lived through, and 
found to be hollow, the very things which you hold forth 
about as the ruling elements in a woman’s life. ‘The vital 
trouble with the article is that a young woman’s view of 
the future should be toward the home and the things worth 
while, while your view is directly away from it and toward 
a world where women chase rainbows. 


ox 


HEN, too, Kittens, you don’t want to stand for that sort 
1 of thing: I mean both this talking before clubs and the 
views you have expressed in your paper. There is a cer- 
tain type of the idle and restless woman, with nothing to 
do and nothing in her arms, who considers this talking 
before women’s clubs business as the greatest ‘‘ stunt”’ 
she can do. I should leave that sort of thing to that class. 
They are not pleasing to look at in their rdles, and all re- 
tiring and modest women regard them that way. 

I am not talking ‘‘ through my hat,”’ as Jack says, in this 
thing. I know this type of woman pretty well. A year 
ago our firm took a case for one of the principal women’s 
organizations of this sort here in New York, and it was my 
bad luck to have the case handed over to me. I say ‘‘ bad 
luck,’’ because in preparing the papers and evidence in the 
case I ran up quite a little against the women who are the 
leaders in this club, and what I saw of them rubbed off a 
bit of the bloom from the peach. They were ‘‘ peaches”’ 
in fact, Sis. 

Of all unhealthy views about woman and her part in 
the running of things, social and domestic, the opinions 
I heard from these women were the most unsanitary. 
Not only were the ideas unhealthy, but they were undi- 
gested, as well. There wasn’t a woman in that bunch 
—and I met, off and on, a dozen or fifteen of them at close 
range—who had more than the most superficial knowl- 
edge of the real and vital order of things. They simply 
talked ; they rarely said anything. Their views were a 
mass of theories, badly twisted and fearfully distorted. I 





had to be present at one of their meetings, and one of the 
women—a leader in this whole movement of woman’s 
clubs and woman’s voting, and all that—let out the state- 
ment, expressed with a tremendous dramatic show, that 
‘* it was a much finer, a much bigger thing to be a woman 
than to be a mother’’! There’s wholesome philosophy 
for you! And the poor epigram, for that was ali it was, 
with not a spark of sincerity behind it, was met with great 
approval by the hundred or more women present. Several 
of them looked back at me, poor mere man, with a defi- 
ance that plainly said: ‘‘ There, how do you like that, 
young man?’”’ And, ye gods and little fishes! I would 
have liked to tell them, only I wasn’t asked. 

For weeks I had to run up against these women in their 
homes, and what | saw there would make about the best 
arguments I can imagine against this whole women’s club 
movement. I never saw such evidences of shirking of 
womanly, wifely and motherly duties. It was enough to 
nauseate aman. Such neglect of everything that makes 
for a home I[ never want to see again: sucha wild running 
of children, such table manners, such meals—badly 
planned and ‘‘ worsely ’’ served, and such viewpoints of 
husbands as I got! As one mighty fine chap, the husband 
of one of these club women, whose house and children and 
servants were running at sixes and sevens, said to me ina 
moment of confidence: ‘‘ This whole club business, on 
the part of women who are wives and mothers, is the most 
damnable thing that has ever happened,”’ and his tone and 
looks spoke volumes! Poor chap! He looked as if he 
spoke from a bitter experience, and I guess he did. 

ox 

HERE wasn’t anything even approaching order in any 

one of the homes of these club women. How could 
there be? These women were forever gallivanting trom one 
end of the country to another—gadding here and there or 
attending this or that convention, and if they were not off 
in some other city they were at meetings of their own home 
club. They were hard, Sis: I mean hard of views, hard of 
heart it seemed to me. It struck me that they had ice- 
water in their veins instead of good red blood. They 
struck me as a lot of disappointed 
women who were reaching out hither 
and thither, knowing not what they 
wanted and getting it! 

Of course you will say, ‘‘ Yes, but 
I’m not going to be an active club 
woman. I’m going only to my own 
club,’’ etc. I know, Kittens. That’s 
the way the thing begins. One step 
leads to another, and one club leads 
to a second. I know you will argue 
and say ‘‘ not for me,’’ and all that; 
but that’s what lots of other women 
have said, and the first thing they 
knew they were in the whirl. And 
what does it all lead to? To just such 
neglect as I saw, not in one home, 
but in all those homes, with not a 
single exception. Besides, all that, - 
you want to decide whether you want 
to be one of these women who talk 
in public—and forever about things 
which they don’t and can’t understand. You know very 
well I’m not one of those men who think all a woman is 
good for is to stay at home, cook a steak, and bear and 
rear children. Not by a jugful, I’m not, and you know it, 
for we’ve had talks enough about that. 

But neither am I one of those chaps who can be per- 
suaded to see good where mighty little good exists or can 
exist, and the eight or nine months’ active experience | 
had with the members of this New York woman’s club 
convinced me of one thing : that the very conditions which 
surround a woman’s club of this sort—and this happens to 
be one of those after which so many others throughout the 
country are patterned—are against a healthy influence, 
either on the women themselves or on their domestic 
interests. I grant you that if a woman is craving for pub- 
licity, if she wants to get under the limelight, get her 
name and her picture in the newspapers —then this sort of 
thing is just the thing for her. But what is there in that 
for a woman in the long run except an empty life, and 
regrets without number at the end of it all ? 





“The Husband Looked at Me in a Way 
that Men Understand” 


| AM thinking now of three of these club women whose 

names every club woman in the country knows. Their 
names are constantly in the papers: they have all sorts of 
things to say on all sorts of questions that come up before 
the country —not a third of which they intelligently under- 
stand, as | very soon found out from talking with them— 
and what are their real lives? One of them has no home 
at all: she told me at the very outset that she had yet to 
meet a man, in her forty-odd years, who was true of heart 
and clean of mind. There’s a healthy mental state for 
you! The second is married, but has no children, for, as 
she told me, they were a ‘‘ hindrance to a woman’s fullest 
development.”’ I’m quoting her own words. That’s 
womanly for you! The husband sat by, dropped his paper 
at this remark, and looked at me in a way that men under- 
stand and then wish they didn’t. I felt for this fellow! 
The third woman has a home and three children, and such 
ahome! It is about as near—well, you can supply the 
word—as I can very well imagine a place to be. The 
children were unkempt, unmannered, unruly, and about 
as motherless a lot of poor youngsters as a man wants to 
see. I never saw this husband, for he lived in another 
part of the house! Fancy! 

Now, there is a true picture of the real life that lies behind 
three weil-known club women of this country, each of 
whom you doubtless envy for her ‘‘ gift’’ to get up and 
talk before clubs, ete. 

Don’t you let that sensible little head of yours go too far 
in the notion which you express in your article that ‘‘ this 
is the golden age of women—for women to be and to do.”’ 
For women to be women and to do as a wise God intended 
women to do—yes! But not what your words mean with- 
out your knowing it. You have said a trite thing that has 
been said a hundred times before, but it doesn’t mean any- 
thing, and it strikes a very undesirable chord in the hearts 
of the best American women when they hear it. ‘This isn’t 
any more of a golden age for women than any other age in 
the history of the world—except that it seems to be an aye 
when more women are quarreling with their Creator be- 
cause they are women. And that’s a pretty unworthy 
thing for any woman to do—especially for you, Kittens, 

when you think of what the ma/er is 
and what she has done for us. 


5X 


HAT’S why, Kittens, the mater 

made no comment when she read 
your article. If you want to have com- 
ment from her, and one of those smiles 
that we know so well, and a good kiss 
anda hug inthe bargain, just tell her that 
you've decided not to read the paper ! 
And watch the governor's eyes kindle, 
too, when you say it! After you’ve 
told them, ask them what they think 
of this women’s club fad, and there’s 
a pair of the best shell sidecombs to 
a scarfpin in it for you that you'll geta 
good, wholesome point of view against 
the whole business. Try it, Kittens, 
and, as I said before, you can't go far 
wrong if you get and stay next to the 
mater and the governor in such things. 
They won’t ask you—that’s a way parents have— but I'll 
throw in a tortoise-shell backcomb, the best I can find, if 
they’re not fairly bubbling over with curiosity as to what 
I'll write you about this club article of yours. 

There are plenty of things worth while for a girl like you 
to take up—any one of them, if they concern the home, 
calculated to do you more good in a week, mentally, 
physically and morally, than all the women’s clubs in the 
country can do for you in a year. 

Tell you what you do, Kittens: put your paper away in 
your desk and take it out two or three years hence, and 
you'll thank your stars you never read it before the club, 
and you'll wonder how in the world you ever thought of 
such views! And the best part of it will be, then, you'll 
have no after regrets, and they’re mighty uncomfortable 
things : the best things in the world to avoid if you can. 

Don’t, metaphorically, pull at my hair too much for all 
this. It is getting thin. Your handsome (!) brother isn’t 
as young as he used to be, you know. Still, he’s always 
Your devoted LENT. 


DRAWN BY 


fF. Vv. WILSON 
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The Man Whose Name Must Not be Mentioned 





ORAWN By J. 4. GOULD 


“He Bade Her Look upon His Sightless Eyes, and be Happy” 


sojourn, must notice the miniature hands, which, 

carved from coral, ivory, pearl, onyx or a more 
precious stone, may be seen in the little jewelry shops 
along the Tritoni. The design, whatever the material, 
is always the same—the fore and little fingers are 
extended, while the others are wrapped about the 
thumb, which is drawn up under the palm. The casual 
foreigner usually purchases a few as souvenirs for friends, 
and gives no thought to the peculiarity of the design. 

Yet, should he linger for any length of time in the 
Eternal City the varied repetition of the design can 
hardly fail to impress him. He sees it in schemes of 
ornamentation—in carved furniture, in lamps and in 
specimens of the potter's art. He will notice, too, that 
the little carved hands are very popular. He will see 
ladies carrying them attached to their lorgnon chains or 
dangling from their reticules. A gentleman will be seen 
suddealy to bring one forth and twirl it between 
forefinger and thumb as he stops to chat with an 
acquaintance in the street. Occasionally, persons may 
be noticed holding their own fingers in the same peculiar 
manner. It will, moreover, be remarked that they do 
so without ostentation—quickly as a gesture is made 
and as though they wished to conceal the action. 

All this seems very curious to the observing tourist. 
Finally he asks for information of a Roman triend—if 
he have one—or possibly of his landlord. Either will 
tell him that the miniature hands and the gesture made 
like them are mane cornute—horned hands — which are 
supposed to keep the wearer or the one who makes the 
gesture safe from the malign influence of the evil eye — 
the jeffatura, as they call it in Rome, or the ma/occhio, 
as they speak of it in Naples and Calabria. A desire for 
further information is likely to meet with shrugs of the 
shoulder, and the foreigner is thrown upon his own 
resources—very limited if he neither speaks nor reads 
Italian—if he would learn whether the apparent belief 
in the evil eye and the efficacy of the charm thereof is 
an actuality, a fad of the day, or the devoutly-guarded 
tradition of a romantic and superstitious past. 


A Book Whose Title Must Not be Named 

IKE the wild southeast wind—the sirocco—which 
sweeps up over the peninsula, and many other fatal 
things, the evil eye is supposed to have come from 
Africa, even before Vergil wrote about it in his ‘‘ Third 
Eclogue.’’ Nicolo Valletta also has discoursed learnedly 
of it in his ‘“‘Cicalata sul Fascino volgarmente detto 
Jettatura”’ (‘‘ A Talk on the Magic of What is Popularly 
Known as the Evil Eye’’), published in Naples in 1789, 
and now very rare, if not absolutely unobtainable. Even 
the title of this book may not be lightly discussed ina 
Neapolitan book shop. Its title must be indicated, not 
named, by the purchaser, who should not thank the 
bookseller, if the volume be forthcoming, without adding 

the wish that no evil may follow the transaction. 

A friend of mine, a student much interested in the 
subject, was very desirous of possessing a copy of this 
book. Happening to be in Naples he entered a book 
shop in the vicinity of the Basilica di Santa Restituta 
and asked for it. His home is in the north of Italy, 
hence he is not so deeply versed in Neapolitan folk-lore 
as he might be; so he was utterly dumfounded when 
the bookseller, instead of replyin’ to his question, fled 
pees into a rear rooti } banged the door 
vehind him. My friend waited io: half an hour and 
then came away. Soon after he happened to meet a 
Neapolitan friend and related his experience. 

‘* Oh,” said his friend, ‘‘ you are ignorant in these 
matters. Will you allow me to instruct you? Go again 
to the bookseller’s, and, instead of demanding a cop 
of the book by its author or title, ask simply for ‘ a sci- 
entific work published in 1789,’ and at the same time 
make the sign of the horns— quite unostentatiously yet 
so that the bookseller may see you. He will understand, 


soi foreigner in Rome, however limited be his 


By Walter Littlefield 


and if he has the book he will allow you to look at 
it and incidentally mention the price. Now if you 
are so fortunate as to get the book, on no account 
thank the bookseller for his trouble, or praise him 
for his bibliographic intuitiveness, unless you add : 
‘ Se malocchio non ci fosse’ (if no evil be intended), 
in order to prove that you have no desire that 
misfortune should befall him for furnishing a copy 
of Valletta’s book.’’ 

This Valletta relates many instances of the work- 
ing of the evil eye, tells how the person having this 
malign power may be discovered, and sets down 
certain charms the efficacy of which he vouches 
for. A characteristic episode runs as follows : 

There was once a lady in Naples whose dearest 
friend had the unfortunate reputation of possessing 
the evil eye. This lady pitied her friend very 
much, but, quite naturally, did not like to leave 
her long in the presence of her husband, whom she 
loved devotedly. One day, however, the lady 
came home and found them deep in conversation, 
She would have liked to warn her husband, but 
did not know how to do so without hurting the 
feelings of her triend. So she stole to her hus- 
band’s side and playfully placed her arm around 
his neck, making at the same time the sign of the 
horns. In her eagerness to save her husband she 
forgot the poison ring she wore, the needle of 
which, being released by the pressure against her 
husband's neck, pricked his flesh. So deadly was 
the poison that he expired in a few minutes. 


Great Misfortunes of an English Artist 

UT tales like this are not all of the past. Today 

at Amalfi they tell the story of an English artist 
who became engaged to a young lady of the place, 
having been brought there by her brother from 
Paris. Itis asserted that the Englishman possessed 
the evil eye, which made itself manifest by the 
mortal illness which soon overtook his betrothed. 
Once, when he was called away to Paris, she nearly 
recovered, only to droop again on his return. The 
brother was informed and straightway told the artist 
that he must go away. The latter scoffed at him and 
was challenged to fight a duel. The meeting took place 
on the edge of acliff. Each was armed with the Sicilian 
knife, and blindfolded according to the prescribed rules 
in such combats, so that he ot the evil eye might not 
exert his fatal power. As the Englishman was placed 
with his face to the sun, which made his handkerchief 
transparent, it is said that his evil influence was exerted. 
He left the Italian for dead, and hurrying to his inn 
blinded his own eyes by his dagger heated redhot over 
hislamp. He then sought out his sweetheart, led thither 
by a servant. Feeling his way along he reached her 
chamber, and kneeling by the bed bade her look upon 
him, upon his sightless eyes, and be happy, as he no 
longer had the power to y her evil. She had already 
expired, however. Her brother recovered and still lives 
at Amalfi, with the blind artist as his guest. 

It may be said, of course, that if these stories of the 
evil eye are not of the past they are of remote, isolated 
places, and it may be asked: Do intelligent Romans of 
the present day believe in these things, and does the 
belief still cling to them when far away from the languid, 
poetic influences of their native land ? 

Those who have read F. Marion Crawford’s ‘‘ Pietro 
Ghisleri’’ may recall the accusation brought against the 
heroine that she posouees the evil eye. At San 
Giacinto’s dinner-table, when the name of Lady Herbert 
Ardeh was mentioned, Donna Maria made the sign of 
the horns, and young Pietrasanta upset his claret and 
shivered the glass into bits. Naturally, it turned out 
that Lady Herbert had been slandered, and hence the 
direful things that happened at the mention of her name 
were merely coincidences. 


How the “Evil Eye” May Injure One Socially 


F THIS episode does not seem quite convincing, as 

showing the depth and extent of the superstition in 
modern Roman society, it is, at least, truthful in reveal- 
ing to what degree one who has the reputation of pos- 
sessing the evil eye may be injured socially. 

A lady who takes offense at another, happening to 
meet a common friend, will relate some trivial accident 
that befell her while on a visit to the other’s house. As 
she mentions the other woman’s name she either twirls 
her little horned hand upon its chain or makes the sign 
herself, quite unconsciously, it would seem, but in view 
of her friend. The latter sees the sign, and later she 
repeats the story of the accident and makes the sign 
more obviously, so that a roomful may see her—and 
the harm is done. The poor woman thus stigmatized 
finds her friends out when she calls; her invitations 
become fewer ; and people cross the street to avoid her. 

Even Popes have not escaped the charge of being 
afflicted with the evil eye. Pius IX is the most recent 
example. Whenever he visited the column in the 
Piazza di Spagna to see how the work was progressing, 
the workmen there would turn away and make the 
horns. This slander, however, received its death-blow 
when the Pope was saying mass in the Basilica di Sant’ 
Agnese and the floor gave way beneath the congrega- 
tion. Not a person was injured, and so it was proved 
that Pius IX did not have the evil eye. A picture in the 
Basilica commemorates the prodigy. 

A curious attribute of one possessing the evil eye is 
believed to be that person’s utter irresponsibility for his 
affliction and his absolute inability to cure it. Through 
no fault of his own he has the singular fate to bring mis- 
fortune or death to others. He who is alleged to be the 
most remarkable jetfaturo of modern times is a very 
famous historian and archzologist, whose reputation as 
a scientist extends far beyond the confines of the Italian 
Peninsula. Why his name must not be mentioned here 
will be presently obvious, for it is by him that I seek to 


show the exact significance that the evil eye has for the 
typical Italian of education and experience. 

Foreigners would doubtless consider this man, whose 
name must not be mentioned, as being singularly fortu- 
nate in that he has had numberless hairbreadth escapes. 
Not so the Italian, who believes in the evil eye. For 
him, the man is the most unfortunate of human beings. 
I once ventured to question an Italian on this point. 
His answer was eloquent and quite conclusive. Here 
are his exact words as nearly as I can remember them : 


Why This Man’s Name Must Not be Mentioned 


**4¥70U would consider this man whose name we will not 

pronounce most fortunate. You doubtless imagine 
that some beneficent fate watches over him and shields 
him from the calamities which have so often fallen upon 
those in his presence. That he was the only one saved 
by the English crew from the deck of the Alma, off 
Capri, in 1886 ; the only survivor of that scientific expe- 
dition, the members of which attempted to make some 
excavations at the foot of Vesuvius some ten years ago, 
when no signs had been visible of the impending erup- 
tion; the one man who clung to the face of the cliff at 
Monte Rosa, when the breaking of the rope hurled his 
companions to destruction; that he was the only 
creature that crept alive and uninjured from the wreck- 
age and mangled bodies which filled the rear carriage 
of the train at Rapallo when it was telescoped by the 
Genoa express—all these mark him in your eyes as a 
man of luck, a man with a charmed life. That is because 
you are not Italian. 

‘* Some months ago I was in Naples. It was in June, 
I think, a magnificent evening in that narrow park the 
name of which was recently changed to the Villa 
Nazionale. I had just stepped into a café near the 
Aquarium for some sorbetfo when this man entered and 
took a seat at a table near the centre of the room. My 
seat was near the door and I recognized him as he 
passed —from his pictures. There were few persons in 
the place and several waiters at once rushed up to take 
his order. He had begun to speak when the ceiling 
over his table crashed to the floor, bearing with it a 
magnificent candelabro which had once hung in the 
Palazzo Reale. When the breeze from the bay had 
blown the dust away there lay two poor fellows stretched 
upon the floor with great gashes in their foreheads. 
And he—he continued to sit there alone with a look-of 
annoyance on his face. 

‘* And you’d call such a man fortunate, happy! Why, 
he would gladly welcome what he inevitably escapes. 
That would be rehabilitation. Just imagine the haunted, 
hunted existence of one against whom all doors are 
shut, of one who realizes that he is the unconscious 
instrument of misfortune to others; for, wherever he 
may go upon this earth, those nearest him stand ever in 
the shadow of a calamity, the fall of which he has no 
power to avert.”’ 


F. Marion Crawford Explains It 


ND now it may be interesting to know how a certain 
man, who is modern, of proved intellectual power, 
who is also in perfect sympathy with Italian life and tradi- 
tion, finds explanation for these things otherwise than 
on the grounds of superstition and coincidence. The 
gifted author of ‘* Pietro Ghisleri,”’ which has already 
been mentioned, was once discussing his projected 
history of medieval Rome with a friend, when the forbid- 
den name* was actually pronounced. Mr. Crawford 
instantly made the sign of the horns, not merely with one 
hand but with both, and rapped the wooden table as well 
—an added preventive employed only on extraordinary 
occasions. As this happened not in Italy but in New 
York, an explanation was demanded. 

One of those present recalled a rather curious episode 
in the author’s career which piqued personal curiosity 
still further. Once when Mr. Crawford was lecturing 
in a Western city he saw a portrait of the man whose 
name must not be mentioned in the parlor of the house 
where he was staying. In surprise at the encounter he 
approached the picture and uttered the forbidden name. 
Scarcely had he done so when a very valuable vase fell 
from the mantelpiece and broke into a thousand pieces. 
That night on going to deliver his lecture he sprained 
his ankle and caught a severe cold. A fearful storm 
came up. The audience was small and inattentive. The 
lecturer could scarcely speak above a whisper, and the 
papers the next morning raked him severely. 

Thus it was that his explanation was awaited with 
some eagerness by at least one present. And here is 
the explanation. It is typically Roman and certainly 
appeals to the intelligence, whether a materialistic phi- 
losopher may be able to pick flaws in it or not: 

‘* The man whose name must not be mentioned is 
received nowhere in Italy where his identity is known — 
the malign influence of his fatal gift feared. That name, 
if pronounced in a hotel lobby or a railway compart- 
ment, would be sufficient to clear the place. Human 
lives, with good or evil fortunes which attend them, 
appear to me like a lot of dominoes set up on end in 
such manner that each in falling will cause another to 
fall. One drops and a line goes down, and, in falling, 
often traverses a fantastic course. This course some- 
times passes and repasses the same point. It is so with 
human existence. Destiny has placed certain persons 
where the lines of catastrophe constantly cross and 
recross. Wedo not know where these places are, but 
experience enables us to recognize the unfortunates who 
occupy them in the labyrinth of life. Those whom mis- 
fortune seems bent on seeking out I do not care to have 
for traveling companions. That is all. Whenever 1am 
by chance thrown with them, and I discover their identity, 
I instantly give them as wide a berth as possible.”’ 


*A gentleman who was present at this interview has furnished the 
* forbidden name,”’ which the author of this article has declined to 
give. It is Commendatore Rodolfo Lanciani, of the University of 
Rome. — Ep1Tor. 
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DRAWN BY ORSON LOWELL 


“I Swept Past Him with My Nose in the Air, Trying to Look Like Mother” 


Lady Betty Runs Away 


The Story of a Bright Young Enélish Girl’s Experiences in America 


Xi 


»’T’S more than a fortnight since I’ve been able 
to write about any of the things that have 
happened to me. The last I did was on the 
morning after the Great Affair, when we were 
~~, looking forward to the Pink Ball in the even- 
ing. Mrs. Ess-Kay didn’t quite have her wish, 
°‘f for the ball was a moderate success ; but it did 
vf seem a pale pink after the gorgeousness of the 
night before, and it might have been still paler 
(as every one felt rather washed out) if it hadn’t been for 
one special excitement. Mohunsleigh’s engagement to 
Carolyn Pitchley was announced, and we were told that 
the wedding would have to be soon, as Mohunsleigh had 
had news which called him back to England, and he 
wanted to take his bride with him. 

Before I stopped to think I’d promised Carolyn to be 
one of her bridesmaids; but five minutes later I would 
almost have liked to change my mind, because of Potter. 
He was asked to be an usher. I didn’t know at the time 
what that meant, but I had a vague impression it was some- 
thing of importance at American weddings, so that I was 
sure to see a lot of him if I were bridesmaid, and in any 
case I was beginning to feel he might make it too awkward 
for me to visit much longer with Mrs. Ess-Kay. 

However, when on second thoughts I tried to get out of 
my promise, by hinting that I might have to go home, 
Carolyn seemed ready to cry and said that if I threw her 
over it would spoil everything. The wedding would be 
in ten days, and surely I hadn’t been thinking of going back 
to England as soon as that? 

It was true, I hadn’t. And, too, I knew I shouldn’t be 
welcome at home. I made up my mind to get through 
somehow, and told Carolyn I had only been joking. 

She had always wanted to be married at Grace Church 
in New York, but New York is no place for August wed- 
dings, if an August wedding you must have; so Carolyn’s 
invitations, which appeared almost immediately after the 
engagement was announced, told every one that Mr. and 
Mrs. Pitchley begged them to be present at their daughter’s 
marriage in the drawing-room of the Chateau de Plaisance. 

Mohunsleigh was disappointed because that California 
friend of his (whom he would have visited if it hadn’t been 
for falling in love unexpectedly and getting married) 
couldn’t come and be his best man. He urged him, but 
something interfered — Mohunsleigh didn’t tell us what; and 
Mr. Jameson B. Harborough wasn’t even able to come to 
the wedding. Iwas disappointed, too, as Mohunsleigh had 
told us such romantic things about his friend that we all 
wanted to see him. Sally knew a good deal about the new 
millionaire, too. It seemed that cousins of his in the West 
somewhere were acquaintapces of hers, and had told her 
that he’d almost a morbid horror of falling in love with 
some girl who would only pretend to like him, while in 
reality all she cared about was his money. 

With the exception of this one hitch nothing went wrong 
so far as the wedding party was concerned ; but with me 
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things began to go very wrong several days before ‘‘ Caro ”’ 
and Mohunsleigh were married. There was a fuss of some 
sort between Sally and Mrs. Ess-Kay, and Sally came to 
me very much upset to say that she would have to leave 
‘*The Moorings” immediately; she wouldn’t stand it 
twenty-four hours longer, even for my sake. She had 
promised to visit a friend in Chicago, so she would go 
straight to her, and if anything too tiresome should happen 
before I was ready to sail for home, I had better run out 
there—the friend would be delighted to have me visit 
her. Sally gave me the address, and I told her I would 
write often. I missed her badly, but not as much as if the 
wedding had not been so near. 
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Although it was in a house, it was very picturesque, and 
the bride and groom stood under a bell of white roses 
about as large as Big Ben. I enjoyed it all immensely, for 
it was my first time as bridesmaid. There was a crush 
at the reception, but it only lasted two hours. After the 
bride and groom had gone, with showers of rice and satin 
slippers, we stayed and had a dance —just the ushers and 
bridesmaids and a few young people who were intimate 
friends of Carolyn. 

It was then that my greatest troubles began. On a pre- 
tense of showing some wedding presents, which he said | 
hadn’t seen because they were in a different room from 
the others, Potter got me alone and proposed again. This 
time he didn’t laugh and joke, as he had before, but was 
very serious indeed. When I wanted to go out he stood 
in front of the door and wouldn’t let me pass ; and his chin 
and eyes looked horribly determined. 

‘* My dear little ladyship,” he said, ‘* you’re not going to 
get away until you’ve given me my answer.”’ 

‘* But I have given it,’’ said I. 

** J don’t call what you’ve given me an answer. I want 
you so much, and I’ve made up my mind so hard and fast 
to have you that I sha’n’t take ‘ No’ for an answer.”’ 

‘*T don’t see how you can help it, as it’s the only one I 
have to give, and I’ve told you that two dozen times at 
least,”’ I said, beginning to feel irritable, as I always have 
from the first whenever Potter talked about love. 

‘*T know you have, but that doesn’t count. There’s no 
such word as fail in the bright lexicon of my youth. Look 
here, dear girl, you don’t quite realize, perhaps, what a 
good time i’d give you if you married me. I’ve got as 
much money as my sister has, and I’d do just as you liked 
about staying in the army. You could have a house in 
New York and a whole real, live castle in your own country 
if you liked. I wouldn’t care a rap how much you spent on 
clothes, and there isn’t a woman in America who’s got 
better jewels than you should have—l’d see to that. 
Besides, you could do what you chose—for your own peo- 
ple. I couldn’t stint you ; I want to be friends with them. 
I never talked like this to you before, but you see what I 
mean ; and now, isn’t what I’ve said any inducement ?”’ 
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‘* | wouldn’t need any such inducements if I loved you,”’ 
I answered. ‘* But I don’t, and I simply can’t marry you. 
I should be miserable, and so would you.”’ 

‘* Pll risk that. What you must do is to trust others 
who know what you ought to want better than you do 
yourself. Your mother, for instance. You'd like to 
please her—and your sister and brother, wouldn’t you? 
Well, they all want you to say ‘Yes’ to me.” 

‘* How do you know ?”’ I broke out. 

‘* 1 do know. You can ask Kath if it isn’t true.’’ 

‘* | don’t want to talk to her about it.’’ 

‘* You needn’t if you'll only be a good girl and do what 
everybody expects you to do. Come now, do say ‘ Yes,’ 
and let’s be happy.’’ 

That did make me furious. 

** Any one would think I was a naughty child, and you 
were some kind of medicine the whole family was waiting 
for me to take,’’ I exclaimed. ‘‘ It’s a wonder you don’t 
get out your watch and give me five minutes to do it in.”’ 

His eyes began to sparkle with anger. ‘‘ I thought 
English girls were brought up to be sensible,’’ said he, 
‘* and amiable.’’ 

‘* 1 can’t help what you thought,’’ I answered rudely, for 
I was getting desperate. ‘‘ You’ve no right to keep me 
here like this, and it won’t do you a bit of good. You 
ought to know that now, Mr. Parker. Please let me go.”’ 

He didn’t move. 

‘* If you don’t I'll scream at the top of my lungs,’’ I said, 
And he must have seen that I meant it, for he flung open 
the door with a slam and I swept past him with my nose 
in the air, trying to look like mother. 
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I didn’t see him again until it was time to go home. 
Then he drove back with Mrs. Ess-Kay and me to ‘* The 
Moorings ”’ in the shut-up motor-car, and didn’t open his 
mouth once on the way— which was wonderful for him, 
and seemed somehow ominous. 

I had been too angry and excited after that scene of ours 
to feel unhappy, or to worry much about what might come 
next, but that drive, short as it was, with Potter freezingly 
silent and Mrs. Ess-Kay alarmingly polite, made me teel 
that the end had come. There was no Sally to protect me 
now, no one to advise me what to do, and there was a big 
lump in my throat as I said good-night and went to my 
own room. 

I hadn’t been there long when there came a knock at 
the door, and Mrs. Ess-Kay sailed in all in black, like an 
executioner, though, of course, executioners don’t go down 
into history wearing chiffon trimmed with jet. 

‘* My dear Betty,” said she, subsiding into a large arm- 
chair, ‘‘ I want to have a serious talk with you. I daresay 
you can guess what it’s about ?”’ 

‘* | suppose so,”’ I said. ‘* I’m very sorry about every- 
thing. But I can’t help not being in love with Mr. Parker, 
can I?’’ 
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‘* T should have thought,”’ said Mrs. Ess-Kay, ‘‘ that 
your mother’s daughter would have attached very little 
importance to being in love. Apparently she hasn't 
been as successful with you as with Lady Victoria. 
Believe me, Betty, there’s nothing in it— nothing at all.’’ 

‘* In what?’”’ 

‘* In what you call ‘ being in love.’ A year after you 
have been married to my brother you will be very fond 
of him, and you will be one of the most important 
young women in America as well as in Europe. Oh, 
my dear, you will have to take him. Your mother will 
never forgive you if you don’t. It was quite an under- 
stood thing between us when she lent you to me, that, 
if possible, there was to be a match. Potter’s re a 
very good fellow—a temper, perhaps; but I wouldn’t 
give much for a man without one, and, like most 
Americans, he'll make a splendid husband.”” . 

‘* For some one,’’ I murmured. 

‘* For you, Betty. I assure you I daren’t tell the 
Duchess you've definitely refused Potter. You must 
be persuaded. Be engaged to him; let him follow you 
to England.’’ . 

I shook my head. ‘‘ I must go home to England,’’ I 
said, ‘‘ but Mr. Parker mustn't follow me.’’ 
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Mrs. Ess-Kay’s face hardened. 

‘* I'm afraid if you go home after refusing Potter you'll 
have a very poor welcome, my child. I don’t think the 
Duchess would have sent you over with me if she hadn’t 
known something about Potter ; and your sister’s affairs 
aren’t arranged yet. Oh, youneedn’t blush and look so 
indignant. The Duchess didn’t mind putting her diffi- 
culties in a letter when I wrote her you weren’t behaving 
quite satisfactorily, and you may take it from me that at 
present things stand like this: you must go back an 
engaged girl or else stay away until Lady Victoria is 
married,”’ 

If mother were different I should have hoped Mrs. 
Ess-Kay was exaggerating ; but as it was, I believed 
her, though I did my best to be high-eyebrowed and 
incredulous, till she remarked that I could see the 
Duchess’s letter if I liked, though it might be rather 
embarrassing. ° 

I was sure it would be, and preferred to take its con- 
tents on faith ; but I was so miserable that I had to keep 
my eyes staring wide open to prevent the tears dropping 
down. I was tired, and forlorn, and homesick —for Vic 
and Stan, and the dear dogs, and everything except 
mother—and I felt such a horrible weakness creeping 
over me that I could even imagine myself by-and-by 
doing what they meant me to do. I thought the best 
thing was to gain a respite, lest Mrs. Ess-Kay should 
drag some kind of a concession from me which I would 
have to live up to afterward. 

‘* T can’t talk any more about it now,’’ I said ; ‘* I be- 
lieve what you say, but it only makes it worse for me to 
think that mother should have made what amounts to a 
kind of bargain with you. Maybe by tomorrow every- 
thing won’t seem so dreadful.”’ 

She got up with a relieved air. ‘‘ Of course it won’t,”’ 
said she. ‘‘ It won’t seem dreadful at all. Now, just 
you sleep well, and dream sweet dreams, and you'll 
wake up feeling a different girl,’’ and she patted me on 
the shoulder and went out, leaving me to stare aimlessly 
at the door after she had softly closed it. 
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DON’T know how long it was before the idea came to 

me that I would take Vivace and a handbag and run 
away to Sally; but anyway it was before I had even 
thought of sitting down. 

Sally said before she went away that I was to go to her 
if I felt like it, so all I had to decide was the best way and 
the best time to do it. 

As for the time, if I didn’t escape before Mrs. Ess-Kay 
and Potter formed a hollow square to pour their volleys 
upon me in the morning, all that was prophetic in my 
soul said I would never escape, but would suffer great 
confusion and rout. 

As for the way, it was more difficult to make up my 
mind, but the first thing was to. see how much money I 
had in my exchequer—which happened to be a gold 
purse which Sally had given me. 

I hadn’t spent much, and since coming over dear old 
Stan had sent me another fifteen pounds. Altogether I 
had nearly thirty pounds in hand, which seemed a lot. 
By this time it was nearly two o'clock, and in a couple of 
hours it would be light. I must steal out of the house 
with a dressing-bag before any of the servants were stir- 
ring, and meanwhile I must pack up all my belongings 
—except such things as Mrs. Ess-Kay had given me— 
so that I could write and have my boxes sent on to me 
by-and-by. 

As soon as I realized that there wasn’t a minute to 
throw away, the worst was over, for [I didn’t stop to 
‘* grizzle.’’ I finished getting out of my bridesmaid’s 
dress in which I had danced so gayly a little while ago, 
dashed a thin frock, a dressing-gown and a few other 
things into my fitted dressing-bag (which was almost 
too heavy to carry, but not quite), and then stuffed 
everything else except a traveling frock into the boxes 
which were stored in a huge wardrobe built into the wall. 
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I made all the haste I could, but I’m not clever at 
packing, so | heard some clock striking four when I had 
slipped on my thin gray canvas coat and skirt, and was 
putting on my hat, with cold hands that trembled so 
much | could hardly stick in the hatpins. Each step 
Vivace and I took in the corridors and on the stairs 
seemed to make such an incredible noise in the quiet 
house that I felt like a runaway elephant eloping with 
a hippopotamus, but we got out through a window in 
the dining-room, down the veranda steps and across 
the lawn without being stopped. 
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I knew the way to the railway station very well, but 


‘ the question was, When would there be a train? For 


though Mrs. Ess-Kay and Potter might not exactly have 
the power to drag me back I wanted to get as far away 
from them as I could before they discovered that I had 
one. 

" I was horrified to find when we arrived that there was 
not a soul in sight. There I was, very hot and hyster- 
ical, with Vivace and my dressing-bag, looking like an 
escaped burglaress. I had been nervous while I was 
packing, but I was much worse now, and I could have 
tallen on the neck of the first official person I saw mov- 
ing about the station after I had waited for perhaps a 
quarter of an hour. When I appealed to him about a 
train for New York he scratched his head and said there 
was a milk train due presently. 

A milk train sounded innocent and suitable to a girl 
traveling alone, but even if it hadn’t I should have been 
thankful to go in it. I couldn’t buy a ticket, it appeared, 
in the ordinary way ; but when the milk train came my 
man introduced me to another, and he said as a favor 
Vivace and I could be taken. He was a nice person, and 
he talked a great deal after the train had given several 
false starts and at last had got off. I sat on my bag, as 
I had on the docks, in a bare, curious car which reall 
belonged to the milk. He told me all about himself, 
and wanted to be told all about me. I think he some- 
how got the impression that I was going to see a sick 
relative, though I never exactly said so, 

After we had jogged along for a couple of hours we 
crawled into a station where a real train was ready to 
start. There was just five minutes to say farewell to my 
friend and buy a ticket, then, all flushed and panting, I 
found myself and Vivace and the bag in a car different 
from any I had seenyet. It had no nice easy-chairs and 
plate-glass mirrprs and wire nettings in the windows, like 
the one in which I'd traveled to Newport, but there were 
two rows of seats, and when the train moved a cloud of 
smoke poured in through the door at the front end. 
Babies squalled, children whined, and their faces grew 
black and damp with mingled dirt and heat while 
grown-up people scolded ; but a dear old lady got into 
my seat before long, and just because I helped her with 
a bandbox she made me a present of a huge peach. I 
was thankful to get it, for by this time I was collapsing 
with hunger, having been up all night without anything 
to eat. 

The peach made me think of Mr. Brett and the little 
basket he had sent me onthe docks. Then this thought 
suggested another. He had said he would do anything 
for me that was in his power, and if he were still in New 
York it was in his power to help me a good deal. He 
could tell me how much it would cost to go to Chicago, 
and he could show me how to get there. 
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I could have clapped my hands with joy when I saw 
the Grand Central Station and the delightful ca/¢-au-ait 
porters with their red caps; and Vivace brightened up, 
too. I was in such a hurry to get away, for fear Potter 
might have come after me by a quick train, that I flew 
along with my bag and Vivace, without waiting for a 
porter. I followed other people out of the station, with 
the intention of finding a cab and driving to the club 
where Mr. Brett was employed ; but though there were 
dozens of hansoms drawn up by the pavement they had 
the air of being private ones. The drivers with their tall, 
shiny hats, smart coats and bright, clever faces, the glitter 
of the harness, the newness of the cab linings and 
appointments, all forbade any other thought. I wandered 
wistfully along the line, wondering if there were no public 
conveyances of any kind. When I came to the end I 
caught the eye of a well-groomed young man in a pale 
gray top-coat, looking down from his high seat at the 
back of a dark green hansom, and it struck me that there 
was pity kindling in his glance. 

‘*Do you think there is anybody who could drive 
me?’’ [ inquired meekly. 

‘* You bet, Miss,”’ said he. ‘‘ I’m engaged myself, or 
I'd be only too pleased ; but you just speak to that other 
gentleman there’’—with an encouraging jerk of his 
sleek head toward the next vehicle, which was even finer 
than his. I thanked him, and we both bowed very 
politely. Then the other man asked where I wanted to 
go, and, after all, I hadn’t the courage to mention the 


club. The only other place I could think of was the 
Waldorf-Astoria, where, Potter had said, any stranger 
who liked could walk in and sit down. I told the man 
to drive me there, so he did, and only charged me fifty 
cents, which he hinted was a very special price. ‘‘ We 
don’t want you English young ladies to think bad of us,”’ 
he explained, and | assured him there was no danger of 
that it I could judge by myself. 

They wouldn't let me go into the Moorish Room— 
which I remembered very well — with Vivace, so I had to 
give him up to be fed and taken care of, and I was 
obliged to part with my bag, too. Then I wrote a note 
to Mr. Brett, just a few lines saying that I was alone in 
New York, in a little difficulty, and, remembering his 
kind offer, I ventured to ask if he would come to the 
Moorish Room at the Waldorf-Astoria to help me with 
advice. ° 

A messenger took the letter, and as soon as he had 
gone I was beset with fears lest Mr. Brett should have left 
New York. I was past being hungry now, but my head 
ached and I felt dull and stupid. I sat watching the 
door until I seemed to have been in that place doing that 
one thing and nothing else for years. My eyelids would 
keep dropping, and my thoughts slipping away as if they 
flowed past me on a slow stream. 

The next thing I knew I was raising my head with a 
jerk, and opening my eyes to look straight into those of 
Mr. Brett. It was he, there was no doubt of that, and 
yet he was different. In my dreamy state I couldn’t 
think how for an instant, but as I came to myself I saw 
it was all a question of dress. He had, perhaps, been 
making money in journalism, for he was no longer good- 
looking in spite of his clothes. He had the most excellent 
Bray flannels, or something of the sort; just the right 
<ind of collar (I know it must be right, for Stan always 
wears it), and a waistcoat Potter himself might have 
envied. I didn’t exactly think of these things then, 
but I must have unconsciously taken them all in in a 
flash, for I knew them afterward. 
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By the time the flash had passed we were shaking 
hands, and he was saying in his nice voice how awfully 
sorry he was to have kept me waiting. He had been at 
the club, but owing to a stupid mistake there had been 
some delay in his getting my letter. 

I was even more pleased to see him than I had thought 
I was going to be. I felt as if I had known him all my 
life, and he looked so strong and handsome and de- 
pendable that I couldn’t bear to take my eyes off his 
face, lest I should wake up and find him gone. 

‘** Til tell you all about everything if you’ll sit down,”’ 
I said, but instead of doing as I asked him he inquired 
with a queer, worried expression on his face whether I 
had had lunch. 

‘* No, nor breakfast either,’ I replied quite gayly, but 
with a watery smile. 

‘* Good Heavens!” said he, going as red as if I had 
accused him of snatching it from my lips. ‘‘ Then you 
must have both together before you begin to tell me 
anything.” 

‘© We might go out and havea sandwich somewhere,”’ 
I suggested. 

‘* There’s nothing the matter with the Waldorf sand- 
wiches.”’ 

‘* Except that they’re expensive,’’ said I. ‘‘ You 
must remember you and I aren’t millionaires.’’ 

‘* I’ve been doing pretty well lately,’’ said he. ‘‘I 
can almost call myself rich. Please have some lunch ; 
I can afford it, and if you refuse I’ll know it’s be- 
cause seg 
I guessed what he might be going to say, so I stopped 
him. 

‘* Nonsense !’’ lexclaimed. ‘‘ But I've runaway from 
Mrs. Stuyvesant-Knox, and I don’t want to be found. _ If 
she or her brother should have come to New York, or if 
anybody else ~ 

** Well, if you’ve done that,” said he quickly, ‘‘ we've 
no time to waste. You’re starving. If you wouldn’t 
mind my getting you a private dining-room, and sending 
you in some lunch - 

‘** But I want you to be with me,’’ I insisted. 
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He evidently hesitated, but only for a minute. I don’t 
think he’s the sort of a man to hesitate long about any- 
thing. 

** Very well, that’s what I'd like best, of course, if you 
don’t mind,’’ said he. ‘‘ I’ll go and see to everything, 
and ‘be back before you can count sixty, if you do it 
slowly.’’ 

I didn’t do it at all, but thought how thankful I was 
that he had come to me, for I was sure everything would 
go right now. 

In two or three minutes he came back to take me into 
a charming little dining-room, where there was no danger 
that Mrs. Ess-Kay or Potter could pounce upon us, as it 
was for Mr. Brett and me alone. I shuddered to think 
what it must be costing, but his clothes Were so exceed- 
ingly good I hoped he hadn’t exaggerated about the luck 
that had come to him. 

Naturally I couldn’t tell the part of my story which 
concerned Potter Parker; but I said Mrs. Ess-Kay 
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“Nancy Wentworth Walked Up the Aisle on Justin Peabody’s Arm” 
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OR the first six years after Justin Peabody left 
home he had drifted about trom place to place, 
saving every possible dollar of his uncertain 
earnings in the conscious hope that he could 
go back to the East and ask Nancy Wentworth 
to marry him. The West was prosperous and 
progressive, but how he yearned, in idle mo- 
ments, for the grimmer and more sterile soil 
that had given him birth. 

Then came what seemed to him a brilliant 
chance for a lucky turn of his savings and he invested 
them in an enterprise which, wonderfully as it promised, 
failed within six months and left him penniless. At that 
moment he definitely gave up all hape, and for the next few 
years he put Nancy as far as possible out of his mind, in 
the full belief that he was acting an honorable part in 
refusing to drag her into his tangled and fruitless way of 
life. If she ever did care for him—and he could not be 
sure, she was always so shy—she must have outgrown the 
feeling long since, and be living happily, or at least con- 
tentedly, in her own way. He was glad in spite of himself 
that she had never married; but at least he hadn’t it on 
his conscience that Ae had kept her single! 
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On the seventeenth of December, Justin, his business day 
over, was walking toward the dreary house in which he 
ate and slept. As he turned the corner he heard one 
woman say to another as they watched a man stumbling 
sorrowfully down the street: ‘‘ Going home will be the 
worst of all for him; to find nobody there!’’ That was 
what ‘‘ going home’’ had meant for him these ten years, 
but he afterward felt it strange that this thought should have 
struck him so forcibly on that particular day. Entering the 
boarding-house he found Mrs. Burbank’s letter with its 
Edgewood postmark on the hall-table, and took it up to his 
room. Hekindleda little fire in the air-tight stove, watching 
the flame creep from shavings to kindlings, from kindlings 
to small pine, and from small pine to the round hardwood 
sticks ; then when the result seemed certain he closed the 
stove door and sat down to read the letter. Whereupon all 
manner of strange things happened in his head and heart 
and flesh and spirit as he sat there alone, his hands in his 
pockets, his feet braced against the legs of the stove. 

It was a cold winter night, and the snow and sleet beat 
against the windows. He looked about the ugly room: at 
the washstand with its square of oilcloth in front and its 
detestable bowl and pitcher ; at the rigors of his white iron 
bedstead, with the valley in the middle of the lumpy 
mattress and the darns in the rumpled pillowcases ; at the 
dull photographs of the landlady’s hideous husband and 
children enshrined on the mantelshelf; looked at the 
abomination of desolation surrounding him until his soul 





sickened and cried out like a child’s for something more 
like home. It was as if a spring thaw had melted his ice- 
bound heart and on the crest of a wave was putting out 
into the milder waters of some unknown sea. He could 
have laid his head in the kind lap of a woman and cried : 
‘* Comfort me! Give me companionship or I die!’’ 

The wind howled in the chimney and rattled the loose 
window-sashes ; the snow, freezing as it fell, dashed against 
the glass with hard, cutting little blows —at least that is the 
way in which the wind and snow flattered themselves they 
were making existence disagreeable to Justin Peabody 
when he read his letter—but never were elements more 
mistaken. 

It was a June Sunday in that boarding-house bedroom ; 
and for that matter it was not the boarding-house bedroom 
at all: it was the old Orthodox church on Tory Hill in 
Edgewood. 

The windows were wide open and the smell of the purple 
clover and the humming of the bees were drifting into the 
sweet, wide spaces within. Justin was sitting in the end of 
the old Peabody pew and Nancy Wentworth was beside 
him; Nancy, cool and restful in her white dress; dark- 
haired Nancy under the shadow of her shirred muslin hat. 


“Rise, my soul, and stretch thy wings, 
Thy better portion trace.”’ 


The melodeon gave the tune and Nancy and he stood to 
sing, taking the book between them. His hand touched 
hers, and as the music of the hymn rose and fell the future 
unrolled itself before his eyes: a future in which Nancy 
was his wedded wife; and the happy years stretched on 
and on in front of them until there was a row of little 
heads in the old Peabody pew, and mother and father 
could look proudly along the line at the young things they 
were bringing into the house of the Lord. 
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The recalling of that vision worked like magic in Justin’s 
blood. His soul rose and stretched its wings as he sprang 
to his feet and waiked up and down the bedroom floor. 
He would get a few days’ leave and go back to Edgewood 
for Christmas, to join, with all the old neighbors, in the 
service at the meeting-house ; and in pursuance of this 
resolve he shook his fist in the face of the landlady’s hus- 
band on the mantelpiece and dared him to prevent. 

He had a salary of fifty dollars a month, with some very 
slight prospect of an increase after January. He did not 
see how two persons could eat, and drink, and lodge, and 
dress on it in Detroit, but he proposed to give Nancy 
Wentworth the refusal of that magnificent prospect, that 
brilliant and tempting future. He had exactly one hundred 
dollars in the bank, and sixty or seventy of them would 
be spent in the journeys, counting two fares back from 


Edgewood to Detroit ; and if he paid only one fare back 
he would throw the price of the other into the pond behind 
the Wentworth house. He would drop another ten dollars 
into the plate on Christmas Day toward the repairs on the 
church ; if he starved he would do that. He was a failure. 
Everything his hand touched turned to naught. He looked 
himself full in the face, recognizing his weakness, and in 
this supremest moment of recognition he was a stronger 
man than he had been an hour before. His drooping 
shoulders had straightened ; the restless look had gone 
from his eyes ; his sombre face had something of repose 
in it, the repose of a settled purpose. He was a failure, 
but perhaps if he took the risks (and if Nancy would take 
them — but that was the trouble, women were so unselfish, 
they were always willing to take risks, and one mustn't let 
them !) perhaps he might do better in trying to make a liv- 
ing for two than he had in working for himself alone. He 
would go home, tell Nancy that he was an unlucky good- 
for-naught, and ask her if she wanted to try her hand at 
making him over. 


Vi 


HESE were the reasons that had brought Justin 

Peabody to Edgewood on the Saturday afternoon 

before Christmas, and had taken him to the new tavern on 
Tory Hill, near the meeting-house. , 

Nobody recognized him at the station or noticed him at 
the tavern, and after his supper he put on his overcoat and 
started out for a walk, aimlessly hoping that he might meet 
a friend, or failing that, intending to call on some of his old 
neighbors, with the view of hearing the village news and 
securing some information which might help him to decide 
when he had better lay himself and his misfortunes at 
Nancy Wentworth’s feet. (They were pretty feet! He 
remembered that fact well enough under the magical influ- 
ence of home sights and sounds and odors. ) 

How white the old church looked, and how green the 
blinds. It must have been painted very lately; that meant 
that the parish was fairly prosperous. There were new 
shutters in the belfry tower, too; he remembered the former 
open space and the rusty bell, and he liked the change. 
Did the chimney used to be in that corner? No; but his 
father had always said it would have drawn better if it had 
been put there in the beginning. New shingles within a 
year ; that was evident to a practiced eye. He wondered 
if anything had been done to the inside of the building, but he 
must wait until the morrow to see, for, of course, the doors 
would be locked. No; the one at the right side was ajar. 
He opened it softly and stepped into the tiny, square entry 
that he recalled so well —the one through which the Sunday- 
school children ran out to the steps from their catechism, 
apparently enjoying the sunshine after a spell of ortho- 
doxy; the little entry where the village girls congregated 
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while waiting for the last bell to ring —they made a soft 
blur of pink and blue and buff in his mind’s eye as he 
closed the outer door behind him and gently opened the 
inner one. The church was flooded with moonlight 
and snowlight, and there was one kerosene lamp burning 
at the back of the pulpit; a candle, too, on the pulpit 
steps. There was the tip-tap-tip of a tack-hammer going 
on in a distant corner. Was somebody hanging Christ- 
mas garlands? The new red carpet attracted his notice, 
and as he grew accustomed to the light it carried his eye 
along the aisle he had trod so many years of Sundays, 
to the old familiar pew. The sound of the hammer 
ceased and a woman rose from her knees. A stranger 
was doing for the famity honor what he ought himselt to 
have done. The woman turned to shake her skirt and 
it was Nancy Wentworth. He might have known it. 
Women were always faithful, they always remembered 
old landmarks, old days, old friends, old duties. His 
father and mother and Susanna were all gone ; who but 
Nancy would have made the old Peabody pew right and 
tidy for the Christmas festival ? 


on 


She looked just the same to him as when he last saw 
her. Mercifully he seemed to have held in remem- 
brance all these years not so much her youthful bloom 
as her general qualities of mind and heart; her cheeri- 
ness, her spirit, her unflagging zeal, her bright woman- 
liness. Her dress was turned up in front over a crimson 
moreen petticoat. She had on a neat jacket, a fur turban 
of some sort with a red wing in it, and her cheeks were 
flushed from exertion. 

Nancy would have chesen the supreme moment of 
meeting very differently, but she might well have chosen 
worse. She unpinned her skirt and brushed the threads 
off, smoothed the pew cushions carefully and took a last 
stitch in the ragged hassock. She then lifted the Bible 
and the hymn-book from the rack, and, putting down 
a bit of flannel on the pulpit steps, took a flatiron from 
an oil-stove, and opening the books, pressed out the 
dog-eared leaves one by one with infinite care. After 
repleting the volumes in their accustomed place she first 
extinguished the flame of the stove, tucking it tidily out 
of sight, and then blew out the kerosene lamp and 
the candle. The church was still light enough for ob- 
jects to be seen in a shadowy way, like the objects in 
a dream, and Justin did not realize that he was a man 
in the flesh, looking at a woman; spying, it might 
be, upon her privacy. He was one part of a dream and 
she another, and he stood as if waiting, and fearing, to 
be awakened. 

Nancy, having done all, came out of the pew, and 
standing in the aisle looked back at the scene of her 
labors with pride and content. And as she looked some 
desire to stay a little longer in the dear old place must 
have come over her, or some dread of going back to her 
lonely cottage, for she sat down in Justin’s corner of the 
pew with folded hands, her eyes fixed steadily and 
unseeingly on the pulpit. Justin’s grasp on the latch 
tightened as he prepared to close the door-and leave the 
place, but his instinct did not warn him quickly enough, 
after all, for, obeying some uncontrollable impulse, 
Nancy suddenly fell on her knees in the pew and buried 
her face in the cushions. 

The dream broke, and in an instant Justin was a man — 
worse than that, he was an eavesdropper, ashamed of his 
unsuspected presence. He felt himself standing, with 
covered head and feet shod, in the holy comets of a 
woman's heart. 

But his involuntary irreverence brought abundant 
grace with it. The glimpse and the revelation wrought 
their miracles silently and irresistibly, not by the slow 
processes of growth which Nature demands for her 
enterprises, but with the sudden swiftness of the spirit. 
In an instant changes had taken place in Justin’s soul 
which his so-called ‘‘experiencing religion’’ twenty- 
five years back had been powerless to effect. He had 
indeed been baptized then, but the recording angel 
could have borne witness that this second baptism 
fructified the first, and became the real herald of the 
new birth and the new creature. 


Vil 


USTIN closed the inner door and stood in the hall with 
his head bent and his heart in a whirl until he should 
hear Nancy rise to her feet. He must take this Heaven- 
sent chance of telling her all, but how do it without 
alarming her? 

A moment, and her step sounded in the stillness of the 
empty church. 

Obeying the first impulse he passed through the outer 
door and standing on the step knocked once, twice, 
three times; then, opening it a little and speaking 
aa the crack he called, ‘* Is Miss: Nancy Wentworth 

ere?”’ 

‘*T’m here!’’ in a moment came Nancy’s answer, 
and then with a little wondering tremor in her voice as 
if a hint of the truth had already dawned : ‘‘ What’s 
wanted ?’’ 

‘* You’re wanted, badly, by Justin Peabody, come 
back from the West.’’ 

The door opened wide and Justin faced Nancy stand- 
ing half-way down the aisle, her eyes brilliant, her lips 

arted. A week‘ago Justin’s apparition confronting her 
in the empty meeting-house after nightfall, even had she 
been prepared for it as now, by his voice, would have 
terrified her beyond measure. Now it seemed almost 


* natural and inevitable. She had spent these last days 


in the church where both of them had been young and 
happy together; Mrs. Burbank’s mention of her letter 
had brought him still more vividly than usual to her 
mind, and her labor in the old Peabody pew had been 
one long excursion into the past in which he was the 
most prominent and the best-loved figure. 

‘** I said I'd come back to you when my luck turned, 
Nancy.” 

These were so precisely the words she expected him 
to say, should she ever see him again face to face, that 
for an additional moment they but heightened her sense 
of unreality. 

‘* Well, the luck hasn’t turned, after all, but I couldn’t 
wait any longer. Have you given a thought to me all 
these years, Nancy?’’ 

‘* Many and many a one, Justin,’’ for the very look 
upon his face, the tenderness of his voice, the attitude 


of his body outran his words and told her what he had 
come home to say, told her that her years of, waiting 
were over at last. 

‘** You ought to despise me for coming back again with 
only myself and my empty hands to offer you.”’ 

How easy it was to speak his heart out in this dim 
and quiet place! How tongue-tied he would have been, 
sitting on the black haircioth sofa in the Wentworth 
parlor and gazing at the open soapstone stove ! 

‘* Oh! men are such fools,’’ cried Nancy, smiles and 
tears struggling together in her speech, as she sat down 
suddenly in her own pew and put her hands over her face. 

‘** They are,’’ agreed Justin humbly, ‘‘ but I’ve never 
stopped loving you, whenever I’ ve had time for thinking 


-or loving. And | wasn’t sure that you really cared any- 


thing about me ; and how could | have asked you when 
I hadn’t a dollar in the world ?’”’ 

‘* There are other things to give a woman besides dol- 
lars, Justin.” 

‘* Are there? Well, you shall have them all, every 
one of them, Nancy, if you can make up your mind 


_ to do without the dollars ; for dollars seem to be just 


what I can’t manage.” 

Her hand was in his by this time and they were sitting 
side by side in the cushionless, carpetless Wentworth 
pew. The door stood open; the winter moon shone in 
upon them. That it was beginning to grow cold in the 
church passed unnoticed. The grasp of the woman’s 
hand seemed to give the man new hope and courage, and 
Justin’s warm, confiding, pleading pressure brought 
balm to Nancy, balm and healing for the wounds her 
»ride had suffered ; joy, too, half-conscious still, that her 
life need not be lived to the end in unfruitful solitude. 


or 


** Just you sitting beside me here makes me feel as if 
I’d had a good dose of medicine —tonic, I mean,’’ said 
a, whereat they both laughed like children. ‘‘ I’ve 
ed a respectable, hard-working, honest life, Nancy,’’ he 
continued, ‘* and I don’t owe any mana cent; the trouble 
is that no man owes me one. I’ve got enough money to 
pay two fares back to Detroit on Monday, though I was 
terribly afraid I should not have to. It'll need a good 
deal of thinking and planning, Nancy, for we shall be 
very poor.”’ 

Nancy had been storing up fidelity and affection deep, 
deep in the hive of her heart all these years, and now the 
honey of her helpfulness stood ready to be gathered. 

‘* Could I keep hens in Detroit ?’’ she asked. ‘‘ I can 
always make them pay.”’ 

‘* Hens —in three rooms, Nancy ?”’ 

Her face fell. ‘*‘ And no yard?” 

‘* No yard.”’ 

A moment’s pause and then the smile came. ‘‘ Oh, 
well, I’ve had yards and hens for thirty-five years. Doing 
without them will be a change. I can take in sewing.”’ 

‘* No, you can’t, Nancy. I need your backbone and 
wits and pluck and ingenuity, but if I can’t ask you to 
sit with your hands folded for the rest of your life, as I’d 
like to, you sha’n’t use them for other people. You’re 
marrying me to make a man of me, but I’m not marry- 
ing you to make you a drudge.”’ 

His voice rang clear and true in the silence, and 
Nancy’s heart vibrated at the sound. 

‘* Oh, Justin, Justin!’’ she whispered. ‘‘ There’s some- 
thing wrong somewhere, but we’ll find it out together, 
you and I, and make it right. You're not like a failure. 
You don’t even /ook poor, Justin; there isn’t a man in 
Edgewood to compare with you, or I should be washing 
his dishes and darning his stockings this minute.’’ 

Justin put his arm around her and drew her close, 
with such a throb of gratitude for her belief and trust 
that it moved him almost to tears. 

There was a long pause ; then he said : 

‘* Now, I want you to meet me on the church steps 
tomorrow morning after the last bell has stopped ringing 
and walk up the aisle with me, and sit in the old Peabody 
pew. We shall be a nine days’ wonder anyway, but this 
will be equal to an announcement, cpeclale ho take 
my arm. We don’t either of us like to be stared at, but 
this will show without a word what we think of each 
other and what we’ve promised to be to each other, and 
it’s the only thing that’ll make me feel sure of you and 
settled in my mind after all these mistaken years. Have 
you got the courage, Nancy ?’’ 

‘* | guess if I’ve had courage enough to wait for you, 
I’ve got courage enough to walk up the aisle with you 
and marry you besides !’’ said Nancy. 


or 


Christmas morning in the old Tory Hill Meeting- 
House was felt by all of the persons who were present 
in that particular year to be a most exciting and memo- 
rable occasion. 

As Maria had prophesied, there was one ill-natured 
spinster from a rival congregation who declared that the 
church floor looked like Joseph’s coat laid out smooth ; 
but in the general chorus of admiration, approval and 
good-will this envious speech, though repeated from 
mouth to mouth, left no sting. 

Another item of interest long recalled was the fact that 
on that august and unapproachable day the pulpit vases 
stood erect and empty, though Nancy Wentworth had 
filled them every Sunday since. any one could remember. 
This instance —though felt at the time to be of mysteri- 
ous significance if the cause were ever revealed — paled 
into nothingness when, after the ringing of the last bell, 
Nancy Wentworth walked up the aisle on Justin 
Peabody’s arm, and they took their seats side by side in 
the old family pew. 

(‘* And consid’ able close, too, though there was plenty 
o’ room !’’) 

(‘‘And no one that I ever heard of so much as suspi- 
cioned that they had ever kept company !’’) 

(‘‘And do you s’pose she knew he was expected back 
when she scrubbed his pew a-Friday ?’’) 

(‘‘And this explains the empty pulpit vases !’’) 

(‘‘And I always said that Nancy would make quite 
a “+ couple if she ever got anybody to couple 
with !’’) 

During the unexpected and solemn procession of the 
two up the aisle the soprano of the village choir stopped 
short in the middle of the Doxology and the three other 
voices carried it to the end without any treble. Also, 
among those present there were some who could not 


remember afterward the precise petitions wafted upward 
in the opening prayer. 

And could it be explained other than by cheerfully 
acknowledging the bounty of an overruling Providence 
that Nancy Wentworth should have had a new winter 
dress for the first time in five years—a winter dress of 
dark brown cloth to match her beaver muff and victorine ? 
The existence of this toilette had been known and dis- 
cussed in Edgewood for a month past, and it was thought 
tc: be nothing more than a proper token of respect from 
a member of the carpet committee to the general mag- 
nificence of the church on the occasion of its reopening 
after repairs. Indeed, you could have identified every 
member of the Dorcas Society that Sunday morning 
by the freshness of her apparel. The brown dress then 
was generally expected, but why the white cashmere 
basque with collar and cuffs of point lace, devised only 
and suitable only for the minister’s wedding, where it 
first saw the light? 

‘* The white waist can only be explained as showing 
distinct hope !’’ whispered the minister’s wife during the 
reading of the church notices. 

‘* To me it shows more than hope ; I am very sure that 
Nancy would never take any wear out of that waist for 
hope ; it means certainty !’’ answered Maria, who was 
always strong in the prophetic line. 


or 


By sermon-time Justin’s identity had dawned upon 
most of the congregation. A stranger to all but one or 
two at first, his presence in the Peabody pew brought 
his face and figure back, little by little, to the minds of 
the old parishioners. 

When the contribution-plate was passed the sexton 
always began at the right-wing pews, as all the sextons 
before him had done fora hundred years. Every eye in 
the church was already turned upon Justin and Nancy, 
and it was with almost a gasp that those in the vicinit 
saw a ten-dollar bill fall in the plate. The sexton reeled, 
or, if that is too intemperate a word for a pillar of the 
church, the good man caught hold of the pew rail with 
one hand, and, putting the thumb of his other over the 
bill, proceeded quickly to the next pew, lest the stranger 
should think better of his gift, or demand change, as was 
occasionally done. 

Nancy never fluttered an eyelash, but sat quietly by 
eons side with her bosom rising and falling under the 
yeaver fur and her cold hands clasped tight in the little 
brown muff. Far from grudging this appreciable part 
of their slender resources she thrilled with pride to see 
it go in the plate. 

Justin was too absorbed in his own thoughts to notice 
anything, but his munificent contribution had a most 
unexpected effect upon his reputation, after all ; for on 
that day, and on many another later one when his sudden 
marriage and departure with Nancy Wentworth were 
under discussion, the neighbors said to one another : 

‘* Justin must be making money fast out West! He 
put ten dollars in the contribution-plate a-Sunday, and 
paid the minister ten more for marryin’ him to Nancy ; 
so the Peabody luck has turned at last!’’ which, as a 
matter of fact, it had. 

‘* And all the time,’’ said the chairman of the carpet 
committee to the treasurer of the Dorcas Society —‘‘ all 
the time, little as she realized it, Nancy was laying the 
carpet in her own pew.”’ 


(THE END) 


A Hopeless Quest 
By Tom Masson 


HE God of Noise sat on his jangling throne keep- 
| ing up a strenuous discord with his nervous feet. 
Below him stretched his vast factories, whose 
clang and clamor raised the flying dust-clouds that hung 
around his immortal head. 

Countless toilers were laboring in these vast corridors, 
all with a common object—to fill orders. 

Everything was going day and night. 

The private secretary bowed low before his master. 

** Worshipful, a deputation.”’ 

The god’s sharp and vibrant features grew sharper still. 

‘* From where ?’’ he asked. 

‘* Apparently,’’ replied the private secretary, ‘‘ they 
come from everywhere. Worshipful, they desire to 
place an order.”’ 

‘* It is of small use,’’ said the god. ‘‘ Nevertheless I 
will see them. Bid them enter.’’ 

The iron doors, with hinges that shrieked to the sky, 
were rumbled back. <A group of men stood before him. 


or 


‘* Who are you?”’ said the god. 

‘*T am an Englishman,”’ said the first man. ‘‘ My 
people are not satisfied. We have drums and fifes and 
artillery and electricity, and several other modern ap- 
pliances. But the demand for more noise keeps up. 
Can you not ship us a new consignment ?”’ 

The god’s brow darkened. 

‘* Who are you?’’ he shouted to the second man. 

‘* ],”’ said the second man, ‘‘ amaGerman. We also 
want more noise. At present, in spite of the opera, we 
can sleep some nights. Is there not some new device 
you can send us?”’ 

The god jangled his huge armor impatiently. ‘‘ And 
you?”’ he said to the third man. 

‘*],” said the third man, ‘‘ represent the Chinese 
Empire. Worshipful, we have slept for centuries. Can 
you not ship on some new sounds to wake us up?”’ 

The god did not reply, but turned to the fourth man. 
‘* What do you want, and who are you?”’ he cried. 

‘*T,”’ said the fourth man, ‘‘ represent a syndicate of 
all the other European nations. We have had no new 
noises for so long that the people are complaining. 
Can’t you give us something that will make us more 
nervous and irritable than we are?’’ 

The God of Noise laughed loudly and swept his hand 
from left to right, covering with a single gesture the vast 
machinery that lay beneath him. 

‘* Gentlemen,”’ he said, ‘‘I should like to help you 
out, but it is impossible. Every bit of noise I can turn 
out for years ahead is contracted for by the United 
States of America.”’ 
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“*You’re Mine! You're Mine!’ Her Heart Cried Out” 


NGELINA’S slender, wiry form, and her small, 
glossy gray head bent over the little brown teapot as 
she measured out the very last drawing of tea in the 

canister. The canister was no longer hers, neither the 
teapot, not even the battered old pewter spoon with which 
she was measuring. ‘lhe very chair in which Abe was 
rocking —the chair across whose back the red roses still 
climbed with undimmed freshness after the passing of many 
years—the chair in which Angelina had rocked all her 
babies to sleep with soft cooing— belonged to some one 
else now. Everything in the house had been sold at auc- 
tion that day because the last of all those babies, Marjory, 
a woman grown and the sole prop of their old age, had 
been rocked into the longer sleep which no need of earth 
can awaken. 

When the old couple had decided to sell all their worldly 
possessions, apart from their patched and threadbare ward- 
robes, Angelina’s wedding-ring, which had worn down to 
a mere golden thread, and Abe’s fishing-rod and corncob 
pipe, they had depended upon raising at least two hundred 
dollars, one-half of which was to secure Abe a berth in the 
Old Man’s Home at Indian Village, and the other half to 
make Angelina comfortable for life, if a little ] »nely, in the 
Old Ladies’ Home in their own native village of Shoreville. 
Both Homes had been generously endowed by the same 
estate and were separated only by a distance of five miles. 

‘* Might’s waal be five hundred with my rheumatiz an’ 
yer weak heart,’’ Abraham had growled. 

‘* But, father, it’s some comfort knowin’ a body’s so 
near, even ef yer can’t git tew ’em,’’ Angelina had answered. 

That was before the auction. This was after, when they 
knew that they had succeeded in raising only one hundred 
dollars and two cents. 

‘* One hundred dollars and two cents—I’ve counted it 
over and over—an’ it’s jest half what we cak’lated on,”’ 


‘said Abraham for the tenth time. ‘‘ An’ I never heerd a 


man tell so many lies in my life as that there auctioneer. 
You’d a-thought he was a-sellin’ out old man Vanderbilt to 
hear him crack up the stuff. Hy-guy, I dunno! He 
seemed to think most as much of it as we do.”’ 


x 


He leaned back in the old chair, creaking out a dismal 
echo of the auctioneer’s unchanging tune: ‘‘ Going — going 
—gone !’’ 

‘* Waal,’’ answered Angelina, in the gently positive 
manner that she had acquired through fifty years of living 
with Abraham, ‘‘ one hundred dollars an’ two cents is two 
cents more than you need to git yer in the Old Man’s 
Hum, an’ them extry two cents will pervide fer me jest 
beautiful.’’ Abraham stopped rocking and looked at his 
wife with open mouth. She adopted even a more positive 
tone as she repeated: ‘‘ Jest beautiful !”’ 

‘* T should like ter know how!”’ 

‘* Waal, it'll buy a stamp, an’ thar’s an envelope what 
wa’n't put up ter auction in that there cupboard, an’ a 
paper bag I kin iron out—ketch me a-gwine ter the neigh- 
bors an’ a-beggin’ fer writin’-paper! I wouldn’t hev them 
know we hadn’t raised that there two hundred dollars fer 
anythink in the world. An’ I'll jest set down an’ write a 
note to Mis’ Bishop— her house hain’t astone’s throw from 
the Ole Man’s—an’ I’1l offer ter come an’ live with her, an’ 
take care o’ them young-uns fer my board an’ twenty-five 
cents a week. I don’t see how I could keep up an appear- 
ance on less’n that—do you? An’ | shouldn’t want yer to 
feel ashamed o’ me when I come a-visitin’ you at the Hum.”’ 

Abraham had risen with creaks of his rheumatic joints 
and was now walking up and down the room, his back 
bent, his feet lifted slowly and painfully with every step, 
but there was plenty of the fire of youth in his eyes. 

‘* Take care o’ them young-uns fer twenty-five cents a 
week!”’ he repeated. ‘‘ I wouldn’t take care o’ them fer 
twenty-five dollars a minute. Yer’d be in yer grave afore 
hayin’ time, an’ who’s a-gwine ter bury yer? The town? 
Angelina, Angelina! Thar hain’t but one way out of it. 
The Old Ladies’ Hum fer you, an’—an’ the Pore-House 
fer me, my dear.’’ 

Angelina did not answer. She was busy dividing the 
apple sauce into two unequal parts (the larger for Abe), 
and hoping that he would not notice the absence of butter 
at this last home meal. She had never believed in butter- 
ing bread when there was ‘*‘ sass’’ to eat with it, but Abe’s 
notions had always been more extravagant. 

‘* Now, of course,’’ continued Abraham, trying to de- 
ceive with all his might, and deceiving the less the more he 
tried, ‘‘ I hain’t got nawthin’ agin the Pore-House. I'd let 
you go thar instid, ’cause of course that’s what you’re 
a-cak’ Jatin’ ter do in the end; but think what folks would 
say! ‘ Thar’s Abe a-takin’ his comfort in the Ole Man’s 
Hum, an’ Angelina in the Pore-House !’”’ 


ox 


Ah! Angelina had cared all her life what ‘‘ folks would 
say,’’ and, above all, what they would say about her not 
unfaulty husband. She rested her two hands on the table 
and looked hard at the apple sauce. Vaguely she won- 
dered as she looked if that would vanish before her eyes as 
almost all the good that she had known in life had seemed 
to vanish before she or Abraham could as much as taste of 
it. But one great good had not vanished, and that was her. 
husband’s great, though almost speechless, love. Now he 
laid his shaking hand on her shoulder and murmured with 
husky tenderness : 

‘** Yer see, this is the first chance sense we been married 
that I’ve had to take the worst of it. Don’t say a word 
agin it, mother, neow please don’t !”’ 

Mother lifted her face, beautiful, rosy, eternally young 
—ah, this was the man for whom she had risked pain, 


poverty, estrangement from her own people fifty years 
before! Now at last she could point him out to all her 
little world and say: ‘‘ See, he isa man!’’ She lifted her 
eyes, two bright sapphires, swimming in the diamond dew 
of unshed tears : 

‘* T’m a-thinkin’, father, that neow me an’ you be a-gwine 
so far apart we be a-gittin’ closer tergither in speerit than 
we’ ve ever been before.’’ 

Bending down stiffly he brushed her cheek with his rough 
beard ; and then, awkward, shy, ashamed, wondering at 
this approach to a return of the old-time love-making, they 
both sat down at the small, bare table. It had been their 
first dining-table when the honeymoon was young. 

‘* You hed apple sass fer supper the day we set up house- 
keepin’, do yer remember, Angy ?’”’ 

Ah, did she remember ! 

‘* Yer don’t mind havin’ no butter tonight, do yer, 
father ?’’ she asked with a little thrill of happiness in her 
voice, for Love is the best toastmaster, after all. 


ox 


However, Angy had to throw half the apple sauce away, 
and soon Love’s banquet was over and they stood outside 
on the porch with the door locked behind them, waiting for 
the new tenant to turn the key. They were both dressed 
in their best clothes. Abraham’s Sunday suit had long 
since been taken for every day, but he wore his Sabbath- 
day hat, a beaver of ancient design, with an air of exceed- 
ing great dignity. Angelina wore a black silk gown which 
testified from its voluminous hem to its slender neck that 
Angelina was the neatest mender and darner in Suffolk 
County. She wore a black silk bonnet adorned with a 
single rose. The youth of the rose she had renewed every 
spring for five years by rubbing its petals with the tender 
red petals of a budding oak leaf. The old lady’s eyes 
were flashing more proudly than they had ever flashed in 
the days when prosperity and great mother-love and hap- 
piness had humbled her into sweet humility. Her square 
chin she held very high, for it was an afternoon in June 
when the all-betraying sunlight still danced through the 
yard and enabled the neighbors to watch the home-leaving. 
But other eyes than those of tongue-speaking neighbors 
were watching also, and these were the eves of Angelina’s 
garden friends and carefully-tended outdoor ‘‘ children ”’ 
—her roses, her snowballs, her bridal wreath, her bleeding 
hearts. She could not pass them by. She bent her proud 
head and kissed a fluffy white blossom of bridal wreath — 
the great shrub had not come as high as her knee when 
she and Abraham planted it fifty years ago. 

‘*You’re mine! You’re mine!’’ her heart cried out to 
that andall the garden. ‘* An’ I’mleavin’ you!’’ Butshe 
did not pluck a flower, and all she said aloud was : 

‘*They say Mis’ 
Holmes always did 
have a real love fer 
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was a wagon waiting for both horse and owner drawn up 
at the side of the street, and in the wagon was an old- 
fashioned, hooded cradle. Angelina grew white. She 
stumbled. 

‘** Your heart!’’ cried Abraham, seizing her arm. 

** Can’t you hurry ?’’ she gasped. ‘‘ Can’t you hurry ?”’ 

The way to the Old Ladies’ Home led either through the 
Main Street or through the two graveyards with their divid- 
ing brook and the leafy wonders of a small forest. Without 
a word the old couple took the quieter way. All of 
Shoreville’s children from time beyond reckoning have 
played in that forest, paddled in that brook, and wondered 
at the silence of God’s Acre. Angelina and her husband 
had both played there, and their children had played there 
as well. Now all the earthly remains of those children lay 
beside four tiny stone shafts, all gray and moss-bedimmed, 
and under one new yellow grave —the grave of Marjory. 

** Don’t let’s take that path!’’ said Abraham sharply, 
looking at the yellow grave in the distance. Angelina 
stood still, holding fast to his arm. 

‘* | wanted her to have a stone. We loved her best and 
she’s the only one without a stone.’’ She grasped her hus- 
band’s hand closer and looked up into his face beseech- 
ingly: ‘* Oh, father, let me go to the Pore-House with you 
so as we kin spend the money fer a stone.’’ 

‘* My dear! My dear!’’ protested the old man. ‘‘If we 
did that folks would say we was crazy.”’ 


ot 


Angelina clung to him trembling. In her youth she had 
clung to him, looked to him for counsel in all things. 
Now once more she was yielding her judgment to his, and 
a vague comfort stole over her in consequence. 

‘* She don’t need no stone,’’ stoutly declared Abraham. 
** There’s a hull load of stones in our heart for her. Come, 
mother !”’ 

His very anguish made him speak more gruffly, made 
him hurry her—almost forgetful of his rheumatism — 
through the graveyard. Her head was turned over her 
shoulder until she could no longer see the dull little gray 
stones of her long-ago babies or the fresh-turned earth of 
the new grave. Then she looked up at Abraham with a 
white and wistful face. She was thinking how they used 
to come to the cemetery when those little stones were first 
put down, one after the other. ‘‘ Never mind, mother,”’ 
he had been wont to say then; ‘‘ God will bless us with 
other children.’’ He could not say this to her now. 

A wide garden ran before the structure called the Old 
Ladies’ Home. Its gate was always unlatched and nothing 
blocked its maze of pathways. Abraham peeked in at the 
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flowers.’’ 

Mrs. Holmes was 
the new tenant of the 
homestead. 

Abraham did not 
answer. Heremem- 
bered how Marjory 
had held his hand 
close one day and 
confided to him that 
she had hoped to live 
to see the bridal 
wreath bloom again. 


on 


Then something 
happened to cause 
a swimming before 
Abraham’s eyes. 
He did not wish 
Angelina to see what 
it was, so he bent his 
back slowly, and put- 
ting down the carpet 
bag that he was carry- 
ing plucked a sprig 
of ‘* old man.”’ 

‘* It’s strange how 
a garden kin outlast 
generations of real 
folks,’’ he muttered. 

A shade fluttered 
down in the house 
across the garden, 
and through the June 
stillness there came 
the sound of a wom- 
an’s stifled weeping. 
The color deepened 
in Angelina’s face. 
Her hand trembled 
as she sought a pin 
hidden beneath her 
basque. 

** Shall I pin it in 
yer buttonhole, 
father?’’ she asked. 

They passed 
through the per- 
fumed garden, the 
borders of boxwood, 














out into the hedge- 
ruwed lane. There 


“The Lady-bird Looked from the Old Couple to Her Mate. ‘This is Winter Love,’ She Twittered” 
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The Inside Story of aSham_ . 


By Which Thousands of People are Daily Hoodwinked, and to Which the Most Prominent 
Men and Women in America Have Loaned Their Names 


HAT puzzled me for a long time, as it doubtless | 


has thousands of others, was how the average 

‘ patent medicine’ could receive the indorse- 

ments from well-known people which constantly appear 
in their advertisements. It seemed inexplicable to me, 
if what was said of these nostrums -were true, how 
men and women, famous throughout the land and uni- 

versally held in public esteem, could afford to give their 
public indorsement of them. So | determined to find out. 


WROTE personal letters to the most famous of these 
men and women. Had they used these medicines? 
Had they written these indorsements? I asked each. 
The replies surprised me. 
The first point was made perfectly clear in these letters: 





These distinguished men and women had never used or 
even tasted the medicines which they had publicly in- 
dorsed, and which in their letters they had been made 
distinctly to say they or their families had regularly used! 











HEN, how had come these indorsements? I asked. 

I knew they were genuine in the sense that these 
** patent-medicine’’ manufacturers actually possessed 
these letters with the genuine signatures of these men 
and women attached to them. 

Here the answers were more evasive. The actual 
signing of these ‘‘ testimonials,’’ the context of which 
they had already stamped as false in acknowledging that 
they had never used or tasted the ‘' medicines,’’ they did 
not deny. But in every case the resentment of the use of 
these letters was unmistakable. 

Here is an extract from one letter: 


‘*No authority to advertise, use, or put me in any false 
position was ever given the Company; on the con- 
trary, the moment their advertisement became known to 
me I forbade it, and if this warning had been disregarded I 
should have taken legal proceedings against the company.”’ 


From a distinguished Senator came this: 


“The use of my name as a testimonial for ——-— is 
unauthorized. That company some time ago sent samples 
of the to me, none of which I received. A newspaper 
woman came to me for a receipt. On inquiry in my office I 
found that some of my friends had taken the I gave 
the woman a receipt presented by her, not knowing it con- 

tained a recommendation of the , since which time I 
have written the company dems: anding’ that the use of my 
name be stopped; but they will not stop it. I am glad that 
you give me this opportunity to denounce the fraud.” 

















FAMOUS statesman wrote that he had sent the 
following letter to the ‘* patent-medicine’’ company 
regarding their use of his ‘‘ testimonial ”’ 


“*T observe that you continue to use my name, contrary 
to your express promise made a year ago that it would not 
again be used. You know very well that the receipt I gave 
your agent was never designed for publication. I told her 
at the time that I never indorsed for publication. I never 
received your , although I was told that some of my 
friends did receive what you intended to send to me. I 
never drank a drop of it and know nothing of it, and your 
continued use of my name is an outrage.” 





Here is an explanation of one of the most famous names 
ever attached to a ‘‘ patent-medicine ’’ ‘‘ testimonial ”’ 
“A few years ago I saw my name used as recommending 
. I wrote to the parties and forbade its use. . 
I told them I had never authorized it in any way, and that 
I had never seen the article, and knew nothing about it.’ 
And so in varied terms were expressed practically al! 
the replies I received. 





TILL, there remained something unexplained. How 

came these letters to be signed, i not actually 

written, by these celebrities? And after a good deal of 
searching I ran the matter down to its source. 

I found that there are three men, rivals in trade, who 
make a business of securing these indorsements for 
‘* patent medicines ”’ from prominent men. They are 
known as ‘‘ testimonial-brokers.’’ The best-known and 
most successful of the three was approached one day 
last spring by a man who represented a well-known 

‘ patent medicine.”” The medicine man stated his case : 
he was about to extend the advertising of his ‘‘ medicine ”’ 
and he wanted testimonials. In short, he put it to the 
testimonial-getter concretely by saying that he wanted 
signed testimonials from, say, one hundred Members of 
Congress, Governors, and men high in the Army and 
Navy. The testimonial-getter was perfectly at home in 
this situation. He figured on the contract as an archi- 
tect would estimate on a house. 

In lots of a hundred, such testimonials would cost 
seventy-five dollars for Senators and forty dollars for 
Congressmen. The thing was strictly business, and the 
testimonial-getter wrote down the terms he would make, 
I quote from his signed memorandum, which I have : 








‘Confirming my talk with Mr. , I will under- 
take to obtain testimonials from Senators at seventy-five 
dollars each, and from Congressmen at forty dollars, on a 
prearranged contract. A contract for not less than 
$5000 would meet my requirements in the testimonial line. 

I can put your matter in good shape shortly after | 
Congress meets if we come to an agreement. . . . We 
can’t get Roosevelt, but we can get men and women of 
national reputation, and we can get their statements in 
convincing form and language. . . .”? 











By Mark Sullivan 


ERE it was, then—an actual business ! 

The next point I wanted to find out was : Who gets 
the seventy-five dollars or the forty dollars? Not the 
Senator or the Congressman, I found. It is true that 
there are a few public men who have a financial interest 
in ‘‘ patent medicines” ; but none sells his name outright 
for seventy-five dollars or forty dollars. The testimonial- 
getter explained this : 





‘The knowing how to approach each individual is my 
stock-in-trade. Only a man of wide acquaintance of men 
and things could carry it out. Often I employ women. 
Women know how to get around public men. For exam- 
ple, I know that Senator A has a poverty-stricken 
cousin who works as a seamstress. I go to her and 
offer her twenty-five dollars to get the Senator’s signature 
to a testimonial. But most of it I do through newspaper 
correspondents here in Washington. Take the Senator 
from some Southern State. That Senator is very depend- 
ent on the Washington correspondent of the leading news- 
paper in his State. By the dispatches which that corre- 
spondent sends back the Senator’s career is made or 
marred. Sol go to that correspondent. I offer him fifty 
dollars to get the Senator’s testimonial. The Senator 
may squirm, but he’ll sign all right. Then there are a 
number of easy-going Congressmen who needn’t be seen 
at all. I can sign their names to anything and they’ll 
stand for it. And there are always a lot of poverty- 
stricken, broken-down Army veterans hanging around 
Washington. For a few dollars they’ll go to their old 
Army officers on a basis of old acquaintance’ sake, and 
get testimonials.”’ 














These, then, are the wires behind some of the testi- 
monials of public men which one sees in the newspaper 
advertisements, and I fancy that Senators and Congress- 
men will be surprised to learn that there are men 
who traffic in their signatures, attached to tales of 
disease, at ‘‘ seventy-five dollars each for Senators and 
forty dollars each for Congressmen ’’ ! 


HE main value of these testimonials, however — the 

only value that they have to the public — is that these 
distinguished men and women had actually used the 
‘*medicine ’’ they indorsed, and spoke of it from such actual 
use —this fact rarely, if ever, entered into the transaction. 
Sometimes the formality is gone through of sending a 
dozen bottles of a ‘‘ patent medicine’ to the distinguished 
man so as to cover the phrase ‘‘ I have your medicine in 
my house ’’; or, as did the Governor of a Western State, 
send out for a bottle of the ‘‘ medicine,’’ and take a single 
dose of it then and there as a sop to his conscience. 
But the public accept these ‘* testimonials ’’ in a different 
spirit, as they have a right to do—as they are led to 
believe, in fact —in the belief that these men and women 
have actually, ina case of illness, used these ‘‘ medicines ”’ 
and been benefited by their use. Of course, a very nice 
question arises here: whether a man, high in public 
esteem, can possibly justify himself, o” any ground, to 
lend his name to such methods and uses as are here 
described to deliberately mislead the public. It should 
be said‘in justification of some of these men that they had 
no cohception, at the time, of what they were doing: a 
favor asked by a friend is sometimes more easily seunted 
than refused. But this excuse of their action can no 
longer hold in the future. 


NOW turned my attention to some of the names and 

addresses given in ‘‘ patent-medicine ’’ advertisements 
of persons unknown to fame, but who were represented 
as being either helped or cured of some ailment by the 
particular nostrum indorsed. 

The first was that of a woman who, I found, on 
looking up the street and number given, did not exist. 
As a matter of fact, there was no such number in the 
street. The whole thing was purely fictitious: the 

‘ indorsement,’’ name and number of house purely a lie 
made out of whole cloth. 

The second was that of a woman who told me she had 
never used the ‘‘ medicine ’’ she was advertised to indorse, 
but that a man had called on her, offered to have a 
dozen photographs of her taken at the best gallery in her 
city, and she could have them all free of charge if she 
would sign the letter and let her photograph be printed. 
She did, and she got the photographs, but she had never 
had the ailment spoken of in the advertisement, and had 
never tasted a drop of the “‘ medicine.”’ 

The next I found to be a relative of one of the owners 
of the ‘‘ patent medicine’? which she had indorsed. 
When I asked her if she had ever used the number of 
bottles spoken of in the advertisement she said, with a 
smile, ‘‘ No, thank you. I know what is in it!”’ 

Another woman thought the whole thing a joke. Of a 
conceited nature, she had signed the testimonial for five 
doilars, but had never tasted the ‘‘medicine.’’ She had 
weighed fully two hundred pounds for years past, yet 
in the advertisement she was represented as having 
weighed only one hundred pounds a year ago and now 
Ww eighed two hundred pounds—entirely due to the 

** medicine ”’ ! 

Still another had actually taken the ‘‘medicine’’ : she 
was in pain, she said, when she began to take it; the 

‘medicine ” soothed her. ‘So long as I take it I am all 
right,” she said; ‘‘ but when I drop it the pain comes 
back. So you see what a wonderful medicine it is!’” I saw 
clearly! I hada bottle analyzed, and the woman examined 
by a leading physician. The ‘‘ medicine’ contained mor- 
phine, and the woman had become a morphine fiend ! 


AX medicine" point Ifound out. You see ina ‘‘ patent- 
medicine ”’ advertisement, or in a booklet issued by 
the ‘* patent-medicine ’’ concern, that Mrs. So-and-So, at 
such a number of a street in this or that town, has been 
wonderfully helped : in fact, her life was saved by it, etc. 
You do not want to take the ‘‘ medicine ’’ unless you feel 
a little more sure about it, so you write Mrs. So-and-So 
and ask her if it is really so that she has been helped by 
this wonderful ‘‘ medicine,’’ if her life was rea/ly saved, 
etc. Back comes a letter, saying yes—it is all so. 
Gratitude to the ‘‘ medicine ’’ compels her to say so, etc. 
‘* Gratitude ’’! Do you know what is behind that letter 
to you? The ‘‘ patent-medicine’’ concern has gone to 
her and said: ‘‘ For every letter of inquiry you get and 
you will send to us, with your answer to it, we will pay 
you twenty-five cents, as a reward for your trouble.”’ 
Of course, it is twenty-five cents easily earned, and the 
‘** patent-medicine’’ concern turn as many inquiries in 
her direction as possible. She becomes a tool in their 
hands: the more money she earns the better she is 
pleased, while the ‘‘ patent-medicine’”’ concern get the 
most valuable kind of advertising fora small sum. In 
other words : ‘‘ These women are our monkeys,’’ said 
one ‘* patent-medicine ’’ concern ; ‘‘ the poor fools are 
made to do our work for us—to pull our chestnuts out 
of the fire.’’ 
Clever, isn’t it? 


ND soI might go on, showing the deceit, the trickery, 
that lies behind many of these ‘  patent- -medicine ’’ 

‘*testimonials.’’ Where the ‘testimonials’? seemed 
genuine I found that either the cocaine or the mor- 
phine in the ‘‘ medicine ’’ soothed the pain of the victim, 
or the strychnine or alcohol exhilarated the taker. 
But as to a genuine case of actual good done, of 
help received, except fancied, I could not find a single 
one of all those I investigated. 


LL this does not mean that there are not honest 
testimonials to ‘* patent medicines”’ given. There 
are. But one must first take in the grade of intelligence 
of any woman who would allow her name to be flaunted 
before a whole country in this connection, and what is 
worse, permit her private ailments discussed in cold 
type! It stands to reason that no woman of the slight- 
est judgment or taste or self-respect would allow this 
for a moment: hence those who allow such a gross 
violation of a woman’s modesty hardly, to say the least, 
belong to the class whose word counts for much ! 

Then, too, the fact must not be forgotten that some of 
these women honestly believe that these ‘‘ medicines ”’ 
have helpedthem. Suppose a woman, for example, feels 
tired, depressed from domestic overwork. She is not 
ill: she is simply tired and needs rest. But in that con- 
dition she sees an advertisement of a certain ‘‘ medicine ”’ 
that exactly reflects her condition and feelings. She 
buys a bottle, takes it, feels better and is perfectly 
willing to say so and does, and she does it very often 
from honest gratitude. But what has made her feel 
better? Purely and simply the exhilaration of the alco- 
hol or strychnine in the ‘‘ medicine’’ she has taken. She 
would have felt precisely the same change for the 
better if she had taken whisky or brandy—only she 
would not have absorbed so much alcohol ! 


NCE started, such a woman keeps on with the ‘‘ medi- 

cine.’’ ‘* I could not do without it,’’ she says in her 
indorsement. Of course she couldn’t. for just there 
comes in the first law concerning the composition of a 
successful ‘* patent medicine.’’ It must form a habit. 
It must cause the taker to want more and more, or to 
take it constantly. For, if any ‘‘ patent-medicine’’ con- 
cern sold one bottle, and one bottle only, to every man, 
woman and child in the United States it would be a 
failure. The cost of the advertising necessary to bring 
the name of the ‘‘ medicine’’ before the eye of every person 
in the country would not be defrayed by the receipts 
from the sale of one bottle only to every inhabitant. 
It’s the ‘‘ repeat’’ orders that make the profit. The 
more the ‘‘ repeat’’ orders—the more binding the habit 
formed in the user by the drug—the more successful 
the ‘‘medicine.’’ A‘* patent-medicine ’’ man recently ex- 
plained the failure of a ‘‘ medicine ’’ that had gone to the 
wall, because, as he said, ‘‘ it wasn’t a ‘ repeater’.”’ 
When these men doubt whether a new “‘ medicine ’”’ will 
be a success or not they say, ‘‘ I’m afraid it wouldn’t be 
a ‘ repeater.’’’ 





** Cure rheumatism,’’ said a veteran “‘ patent-medicine’’ 
man considering the exploitation of a new remedy ; ‘‘ good 
Heavens, man, you don’t want a medicine that cures ’em. 
Where would you get your ‘repeats’? You want to get 
up a medicine that’s full of dope, so the more they take 
it the more they’ll want.’’ 











ND therein lies the secret of the successful ‘‘ patent 
medicine ’’: plenty of ‘‘ dope’’ in it: that is, plenty 
of cocaine or morphine to soothe pain, or plenty of 
alcohol or strychnine to exhilarate so that you will feel 
good while you take it, and miserable when you don’t! 
And all, of course, that the manufacturer may make 
money — make money out of the ills and ails of woman- 
kind, not that those ills and ails may be made better, 
but that they may actually become fastened upon a 
woman so that she will be a regular customer of the 
‘*medicine’’—a‘*‘ repeat’’ ! 
Nice business, isn’t it ? 
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“She Sat Down 
on a Keg of 
Nails Beside Him” 


EACON BROTHERS’ was like any other big down- 
town hardware store: as animated with busy clerks 
and impatient customers, as crowded with hetero- 

geneous stock, as choked with fascinating tools, machines 
and materials in every aisle and passage. In front were 
the great show-windows filled with cunning, glistening 
implements. In the rear was the cavernous doorway, high 
above the sidewalk, where brawling teamsters toiled at 
cases that creaked and hurtled. WHalf-way between the 
two was an annex to the main store, a labyrinth of dim, 
narrow alleys, leading to unexpected storerooms for 
paints and brushes, ship chandlery, or wire and metals. 

Through all this confusion was woven, like a spider’s 
web, a radial system of wires, converging upon the cash- 
ier’s window. Along these airy tracks the carriers sped, 
to stop with a snap above the cashier’s head, waiting for 
her to make change and shoot them back along the puls- 
ing, singing wire. 

For a week there had been a new electricity in the air of 
Deacon Brothers’ store. For a week a new face, more 
demurely coquettish than any of its predecessors, had 
been seen at the cashier’s window. For a week the sales- 
men had made unnecessary errands to the office, and had 
departed smiling. 

The new cashier was quaint and incongruous, the one 
spot of color in the establishment, and differed from pre- 
vious occupants of the window by many signs. She never 
wore paper cuffs, though her fresh shirtwaists often were 
adorned with delicate laces or embroideries at the neck 
and wrists. One missed, too, the black, soiled service 
apron which former cashiers were wont to affect, and the 
pencil stuck in the hair. No jangle of jewelry or flash of 
showy ornaments came from the little cage. 


om 


Miss Stella Delafield came with the evident belief that 
nails were sold by the dozen and hinges by the pound. 
She did not know the difference between a hasp and a 
door-jamb, or butts from escutcheon pins. Yet her inex- 
perience was so distractingly original and her desire to 
learn so charmingly avid, that the shipping-clerk had spent 
entire noon hours in teaching her the terminology of the 
craft. She did not need any instructor, however, in her 
study of human nature. Here she was an adept, alert and 
sapient. Her interest was so keen that it was not long 
before she was sympathizing with the errand-boy in his 
troubles at night-school, and advising the shipping-clerk 
what to give his sister for a birthday present. She did not 
talk much, but watched everything that passed, often 
smiling suddenly, with a quick glee that half closed her 
eyes, and sent two dimples dancing to her cheeks. 

The bookkeeper, standing at a desk beside the cashier, 
had ample opportunity to watch Miss Delafield, and some- 
times, with a good-natured pity for her innocence, to 
correct her mistakes. During the hours when business 
was slack he found many chances to talk to her, and to 
supplement the commercial education which the shipping- 
clerk had begun. For this kindness he soon received an 
unexpected reward. Miss Delafield, being one of those 
rare spirits with the power of conferring sobriquets, had, 
during the first week, nominated him ‘‘ the Whaup.”’ 

John Gow had never before possessed a nickname, and 
he accepted this honor with a pathetic pleasure. He was 
shy and reticent and awkward, always a laughing-stock 
for his associates, but as inevitably their refuge in times 
of financial trouble, for he was as generous as he was 
absurd. 

He was a strange, anzmic, freckled youth, and not, in 
point of fact, unlike the curlew or great whaup of Miss 
Delafield’s sprightly fancy. He had a pale thatch of 
auburn hair, pale blue, protruding eyes, a large, curved 
nose and a long neck remarkable for the Adam’s apple 
which rose and fell as he talked. His figure was consist- 
ently angular, and he invariably came to the office clad in 
a wrinkled pepper-and-salt suit, always changing his coat 
for a thin, shiny black one whose sleeves were so short 
that his hands protruded from them like the talons of a 
bird. Seriously intent upon his accounts, he seemed as 
colorless and commonplace a hack as ever added a 
column of figures; but when he smiled, showing a line 
of strong, even teeth, white as snow, there was a gentle 
lovableness about his face that gave it charm. 


on 


As time went on the Whaup, emboldened by Miss 
Delafield’s good nature, made shy advances in familiarity. 
lor a while he treated her to the embarrassed favors a 
primary-school child might show his teacher, presenting 
her with pictorial calendars, little advertising notebooks, 
or even half pounds of cheap chocolates. ‘These she ac- 
cepted with such apparent pleasure that he ventured still 
further from his shell of reserve, and invited her to share 
his luncheon with him in the annex. 

Here she found him, one day, as she was exploring with 
curiosity the unknown passages of the store. She also had 
brought her luncheon, and ate it as she strolled—half a 
broiled duck, an egg with mayonnaise, asparagus long 
out of season, and a little pot of Bar-le-Duc. She came 
unexpectedly upon him as he was seated on a coil of rope 
among the anchors and pulleys, chewing at a graham 
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sandwich, and reading a book. She sat down on a keg of 
nails beside him, and he put his reading away lingeringly. 

‘* Did you ever read ‘ The Three Guardsmen’ ?’’ he 
asked with his friendly smile. 

Miss Delafield nodded. 

‘* Say, it’s a great book, isn’t it? D’Artagnan was a 
dandy! That's the kind of man I’d like to be. I often 
wonder what he’d do if he came to New York.”’ 

‘* He’d probably be a policeman,” said Miss Delafield. 

The Whaup smiled almost patronizingly, as if she were 
a very little girlk Then he looked up at a dusty, cob- 
webbed window with a far-away gaze. 


or 


I don't suppose you can understand what I mean,’’ he 
said ; ‘‘ nobody seems to be able to. I’m a kind of a 
crank about it, I suppose, but I believe there’s just as 
much romance in the world nowadays as there was then.”’ 

‘* Nobody ever has adventures nowadays, except crim- 
inals,’’ said Miss Delafield. ‘‘ Did you ever have one?’’ 

‘* No,” he said. The word was long-drawn-out and 
plaintive. ‘‘ It doesn’t seem possible in a city, does it? 
Everybody’s too busy selling things and making money. 
But things do happen out West all the time! ”’ 

‘* Why don’t you go out there and try it, then?’’ Miss 
Delafield had not taken her eyes from his wistful face. 

‘* Gosh! I'd like to!’’ he cried. ‘‘ But it takes more 
money than I’ve got. Perhaps 1 may get there some day, 
though. I know just 
what I’d do. I'd goto 
the Black Hills. But | 
wish I had a gun—I’d 
need it there, sure. I’m 
crazy about knives and 
firearms. Say,” he 
added, ‘‘I saw a girl 
driving an automobile 
inthe Park last Sunday, 
and she looked so much 
like you that it might 
have been your sister. 
Isn’t it funny that people 
like that, who do have 
money —all they want — 
don’t do something in- 
teresting with it, instead 
of spending it just like 
everybody else? Think 
whata girl like that could 
do, if she wanted to have 
fun with Destiny —if she 
only had imagination ! 
Why doesn’t she travel 
or do something differ- 
ent? Rich people are 
always so stupid !”’ 

‘* T suppose it would 
be ‘ different’ to her if 
she had to work for her 
living in a place like this. 
Think how that might 
amuse an automobile 
girl with money !”’ 

‘* Oh, pshaw!’’ said 
the Whaup; ‘‘ think of 
romance in a hardware 
store! It's impossible. 
It’s absurd !”’ 


ot 


He arose, to go back 
to his desk, with the far- 
away look still in his 
pale blue eyes. Hers 
were still eager and 
amused. She watched 
him now, more closely 
than ever, but he did not 
notice it. Over his desk 
hung the advertising cal- 
endar of some manufac- 
turer of firearms, an 
exciting, highly-colored 
picture of a frontier 
scout, surrounded by 
Indians. When the 
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traveling incognito, and I walked all over the West Side 
looking for adventures. I didn’t find a single open door, 
though, nor any beckoning girls or anything—only a 
drunken man who called me‘ Charlie’; but it was fun, 
anyway. If I had only had the money I’ll bet I could have 
made things happen. Tonight I think I’ll go down on 
the Bowery and ask every policeman I meet if he’s seen 
my runaway wife, and see what they say.”’ 

Scarcely a day passed without some such manifestation 
of the Whaup’s secret passion for romance. The cashier 
listened interestedly to each new story, and faithfully kept 
his confidence. Sometimes the two, after hurrying through 
a luncheon together, would spend what time was left of 
their noon hour walking the downtown streets. On these 
excursions the Whaup regaled her with many impromptu 
inventions, interpreting the matter-of-fact incidents they 
witnessed in terms of the most delightfully thrilling adven- 
ture. Invariably their itinerary included a stop at the show- 
windows of a gun-shop in the vicinity, where the envious 
Whaup would gloat over the display of weapons, and des- 
cant upon the merits of Colt’s .44’s and magazine pistols. 


ex 


The cashier made occasional tours of investigation down- 
town on her own account, leaving the Whaup in the annex 
alone with his book. She used, at these times, to patronize 
a dairy-lunch place a few blocks away, and it was at this 
little restaurant she met the young woman whom, with her 

















Whaup did look up from 
his work it was usually 
atthis. Thatafternoon, 
during a lull in her work, 
he gave it an absorbing 








gaze, and then, leaning 
toward her window, he 
whispered : 

‘* What would you do if a wonderful, beautiful woman 
in Russian sables and diamonds should rush up to you, 
while you were walking up Broadway, and thrust a hot, 
buttered roll into your hand, snip off the second button of 
your jacket with a little pair of scissors, and say 

-arallelogram!’ and run down a cross street, looking 
back over her shoulder as if she were frightened ?’’ 

‘* I'd scream for help,’’ said the cashier. 

The Whaup turned to his ledger with a look of disap- 
pointment. 

‘* What would you do?”’ she added. 

The Whaup looked at her very seriously. ‘‘I don’t 
know,” he said. ‘‘ It’s been worrying me all the after- 
noon. It would be terrible to have an adventure like that, 
and then not be abie to follow it up.” 

** You’re nota whaup at all,’’ said the cashier ; ‘* you’re 
a goose !”’ 

A few days after that he came into the office and greeted 
Miss Delafield excitedly. 

‘* Say,”’ he said, ‘‘ I’ve got a great game; it’s bully fun. 
Last night I pretended that I was the Duke of Cornwall, 





“The Whimbrel Drew One Forth Gingerly: the Whaup Took the Other” 


customary pleasure in giving nicknames, she dubbed ‘‘ the 
Whimbrel.”’ 

Brown eyes had the Whimbrel, and fine, satiny, brown 
hair, trimly dressed without regard to the shopgirl’s usual 
idea of style. Her little round face was still childlike and 
pearl-pink, save when, blushing furiously on slight cause, 
it was suffused with carmine. She had an habitual timid, 
wondering expression, and her small red lips, usually half- 
opened, showed a straight line of little, blue-white teeth, 
and, occasionally, a dainty tongue. 

She was so conscientious in her work, and so interested 
in it, so willing to advise her customers in regard to their 
orders, so careful not to spill one drop of coffee into the 
saucer, that Miss Delafield became interested in her at once. 
Usually coming late, she often had time for a short conver- 
sation with the little waitress, and before long the acquaint- 
ance grew into amore active friendship. The cashier 
sometimes waited for the Whimbrel until the dairy had 
closed, and walked uptown with her. At these times it was 
always the Whimbre! who talked, and Miss Delafield who 
listened attentively. 


- 
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One day, as the two girls were thus homeward bound, 
the Whimbrel suddenly seized Miss Delafield’s arm and 
hurried her into a picture store. 

‘* I’ve just got to have that picture of the Bargello,’’ 
she exclaimed. ‘‘ They’re marked down to twelve 
cents today, and I’m afraid it will be taken if I wait. 
I really can’t afford it, but I've been longing for it for six 
months, and I just can’t stand it any longer !”’ 

‘*@Vhet in the world do you want of that little photo- 
graph?’’ Miss Delafield asked after the purchase had 
been rapturously made. 

‘* Oh, you’d laugh at me!’’ said the Whimbrel, a new 
look in her eyes. Miss Delafield clasped her hand in a 


promise of sympathy. ‘* Well, then,”’ she said as they’ 


walked on, ** I’m traveling in Northern Italy !”’ 
Miss Delafield looked puzzled. 


or 


‘* It's my one extravagance, but you needn’t scold 
me. You're extravagant yourself, you know, Stella. 
I've seen your underwear—you can’t tell me! Those 
silk stockings you have on cost four dollars, if they cost 
acent. And you wear hand-made stocks and cuffs and 
things—they cost money, even if you do make them 
yourself! 1 spend all my spare money on photographs 
and maps, and economize on clothes.”’ 

‘* How did you ever get such a crazy notion into your 
head, anyway ?’’ said Miss Delafield. 

‘* Why, one day I happened to see a red-covered 
book lying on top of an ash-barrel, and I took it out and 
carried it home. It was an old copy of Baedeker’s 
Guide-book to Northern Italy. 1 sat up till two o’clock 
that night, | remember, and every night after that till I 
had finished it, all except three pages about Pisa that 
were torn out. Oh, Stella, it was like a beautiful dream ! 
There was an old Italian lived next to us—he taught 
music—and I got him to tell me all about it, and pro- 
nounce the names for me—such wonderful, beautiful 
names, Stella, just like music—Lago di Como, Lugano, 
Bellagio, Fiesole, and even the common ones like cam- 
panile and piazza. I know the book almost by heart 
now, and so I travel about from place to place on the 
maps through the streets, past all the beautiful, lovely 
balidions, and over the wonderful marble bridges and 
into the churches. The old Italian died last summer, so 
I have to puzzle it all out by myself now. I’m trying to 
save up money sol can really go some day. Do you 
know, the very stones they build houses of in Venice 
are all cahaeed : think of it! If I could only have one 
day and one night there in a gondola— oh, I'd work for 
the next five years without complaining !’’ 

‘* You’re a queer little girl, aren’t you?’’ said Miss 
Delafield. ‘‘ How perfectly absurd you are. Why, 
you're almost as funny as the Whaup!”’ 

‘* Who is the Whaup?’’ the Whimbrel asked. 

** Oh, he’s just a silly boy who works at our place. I 
never saw such a goose, so I call him the Whaup, the 
same way I call you the Whimbrel. He’s all the time 
pretending he’s somebody else that he isn’t, and goes 
out every night looking for adventures like a schoolboy. 
Isn't it perfectly foolish of him ?”’ 

‘* No, it’s fine/’’ cried the Whimbrel, her face light- 
ing. ‘‘ Why, I had no idea men were ever like that! It’s 
perfectly lovely to think of somebody really doing it. I 
thought I was the only person in the world who had It.” 

** Had what ?’’ said Miss Delafield. 

**IT,”’ cried the Whimbrel. ‘‘ He’s got 7/, I do be- 
lieve! What did you say he was—a whaup?”’ 

‘** Yes,"’ said Miss Delafield ; ‘* he’s just the same silly 
sort of curlew as you, dear!”’ 

‘* Oh, you don’t understand—nobody understands ! 
But you're awfully nice and dear, even if you haven’t 
got It. But I think I’d like that whaup!”’ 


ox 


The routine of the Whaup’s dreary bookkeeping was 
broken one day by the arrival of an express package 
addressed to John Gow, Esq. The cashier watched him 
slyly as he opened it. Within her experience he had 
never received a letter, nor been visited by a friend, nor 
even mentioned an acquaintance excepting his landlady, 
his aged aunt in Hoboken, and a little niece, for whom 
he was wont to cut out advertising pictures and paste 
them in a Scrapbook. His looks now betokened a 
high and wondering excitement. With eager fingers he 
opened the pasteboard box, then his face went on fire. 
After a single rapt glance at the contents of the package 
he hastily shoved it into a closet behind him, and closed 
the door. Then he went over to the cashier. 

** It’s come !’’ he whispered solemnly. 

‘* What’s come, Whaup?’’ 

‘* The adventure!’’ hg hissed. ‘‘ Did you see that 
package that just came for me? It was a Luger maga- 
zine pistol and a Colt’s .44.”’ 

‘** Who in the world sent them?’’ she asked, smiling. 

‘*T don’t know. And I don’t want to know. It’s a 
mystery. Don’t tell any one about it, will you?”’ 


ox 


From that day on the Whaup’s attitude toward the 
cashier, while still as kind, was the slightest degree 
more patronizing, as of one who, ennobled by high 
Romance, condescends to the humble wayfarers of the 
Commonplace. He came back to his desk, one noon, to 
say, when Miss Delafield came in: 

** Say, who was that pretty little girl I saw you with 
on Broadway ?”’ 

‘* Oh, that was the Whimbrel— isn’t she nice?’’ 

He showed a whimsical interest. ‘‘ What, the ‘ whim- 
brel, or little whaup, May whaup, tang-whaup or curlew’ ? 
The Numenius pheopus? She must be a relative of 
mine! What is she like?”’ 

** Oh, she’s a perfect little fool. If you call me ex- 
travagant I wonder what you'd think of her! Now, 
wouldn’t you think that a girl who works for six dollars 
a week would have more sense than to spend it on pho- 
tographs of old buildings and stupid cathedrals, and 
waste her time dreaming about Italy, instead of trying 
to educate herself for a better position? She pretends 
she’s traveling all the time, and sits up in her room 
mooning away over maps and things, till I should think 
she’d grow crazy.” 

** You don’t say so!” said the Whaup with his queer, 
intent stare at the Indian calendar. ‘‘ She 7s a whimbrel, 
isn’t she! Say, I’d rather like to know her!”’ 


‘** Oh, you’re crazy enough already !’’ said the cashier. 

‘* | never knew anybody who did things like that,’’ he 
went on dreamily. ‘‘ Somehow, | think perhaps she’d 
understand. You see, you never try to get out of tne 
every-day rut, and you don’t know what it means tu play 
the Game.”’ 

‘* What game?’”’ asked the cashier. 

‘* THE Game!’’ he exclaimed, smiling at her in a 
superior way. ‘* You're awfully nice, Miss Delafield, 
but you have no sense of romance, and so you can’t 
play it. But | think I'd like to know that whimbrel!”’ 

He came back to the subject of the Whimbrel cau- 
tiously several times that afternoon, and the cashier 
answered all his questions withasmile. The next noon, 
noticing that she had brought her luncheon, he slipped 
mysteriously out of the office and made his way to the 
dairy alone. There was a new, bold light in his eye and 
the spirit of adventure showed in his carriage as he 
entered the shop, sat down at a table, and looked curi- 
ously about him. 

A. black-frocked, round-faced, pink-and-white girl, 
with neatly parted brown satiny hair, came up to take his 
order. The Whaup’s gentle voice was a bit unsteady as 
he called for a glass of milk and a piece of pumpkin 
pie. He dared not look at the little waitress. As 
soon as she had turned away, however, he took out a 
soft pencil and wrote the word ‘‘ whimbrel’’ in large 
plain letters upon the tablecloth. 


ox 


She returned with his order, and was about to set 
it down upon the table when she caught sight of the 
writing. The Whaup, staring boldly at her now, saw her 
blush desperately, and her hand shake so that the milk 
slopped from the tall tumbler into the saucer. Her lips 
were parted, her breath came and went, but she neither 
spoke nor smiled. 

‘*T am the Whaup,’’ he said. ‘*‘ Are you the 
Whimbrel ?”’ 

She nodded ; then, giving him one quick, frightened 
glance, she hurried away. 

He had followed only his dreams before that, but now 
he became a man, and he pursued a man’s quarry. The 
blood ran warm in his veins, his eyes burned with soft 
fires, his head was held high. He became of a new, 
sudden importance to himself; he felt a new dignity, a 
new power. He walked home, that day, more a prince 
in disguise than ever. 

The Whaup came again and again to the little shop, 
and by degrees dared conversation with the little 
waitress. The Whimbrel, as timid as he, accepted, 
with a fluttering heart, the tribute of his smile and the 
reverence of his blue eyes. Then he began to wait for 
her, to walk uptown with her through the June sunshine. 
For a long time they talked but little, but soon they dis- 
covered sucha rare similarity in their points of view that 
the more common obvious remarks and comments were 
unnecessary, and they conversed in queer elliptical 
phrases thata hearer would find hard to understand. It 
was a secret language instinctively felt and compre- 
hended only by such fey spirits. Often their conversation 
would be like this : 

‘* Yes, you certainly have got It, Whaup!”’ 

** And you know how to play the Game, Whimbrel.’’ 

‘* Isn’t Stella a dear?’’ 

‘* Yes — but if she only understood !”’ 

‘* She never will know, will she?’’ 

‘* Never! Poor Stella!”’ 

There is no such thing as ‘‘making’’ love for such rare 
comrades. Love comes itself like an opening flower. 
Confirmed by tiny coincidences of taste and feeling and 
sensibility, it illumined life so marvelously that it needed 
no announcement, no proof, no test of time or absence. 
In a flash of insight they recognized divinity, and the 
rest was so plain, so simple to their eyes, that it needed 
no tribute even of wonder—it was inevitable. 


ox 


The cashier kept sedulously apart, now, from the 
Whaup and the Whimbrel, avoiding the streets where 
they might walk. If she missed them she did not show 
it. No one, looking at her, would have suspected her 
of being unhappy. There was the same keen interest in 
life—in everything that made her environment —she was 
always watching, amusedly, the litthe commonplace 
dramas of the store. Sometimes she talked with the 
shipping-clerk about his wife and children, sometimes 
she sought new restaurants or disappeared to come back 
in haste from no one knew where. Occasionally a 
young man came in 
to see her for fifteen 
minutes’ conversa- 
tion—always at the 
noon hour while the 
Whaup was away. 

One day as she was 
walking uptown she 
came unexpectedly 
upon the Whaup and 
the Whimbrel. They 
were studying the 
facade of one of the 
newer office build- 
ings, and the Whim- 
brel was pointing out 
some details in the 
rustication of the 
wall which reminded 
her of a Florentine 
palace. The Whaup 
had laid one hand 
protectingly upon the 
Whimbrel’s arm, 
the other caressed a 
moulding of carved 
sandstone. The 
Whimbrel caught 
sight of Miss Dela- 
field, who was trying 
to pass unnoticed. 

‘* Why, it’s Stella!’’ 
she exclaimed. ‘‘Oh, 
do come and walk 
uptown with us, 
dear !’’ 





“They Walked to the Window and 
Looked Out” 





The Whaup’s face burst into a wonderful smile. 
** Let’s tell her, Whimbrel.’’ The Whimbrel nodded 
enthusiastically, and blushed violently, ‘* We're en- 
gaged, Miss Delafield,’ he announced. 

‘* Are you really? I’m so surprised. But I’m so 
glad! It’s so romantic! How did you ever meet one 
another? I always intended to introduce you - 

‘* That’s the beautiful part of it!’’ said the Whimbrel 
joyously. ‘* We weren't introduced at all! Ordinary 
people are always introduced, but we just found each 
other all by ourselves, didn’t we, Whaup? Think of it! 
In all this great, big city, we found me 4 other! It was 
It that brought us together, I’msure! It began to come 
the very first day we were engaged. I got the most 
beautiful present you ever saw — Botticelli’s * Annuncia- 
tion’—not a little one, but a big Braun print; it’s the 
most beautiful picture in the world! And a book about 
Florence, too! We're reading it together, with a map !”’ 

‘* Why, who sent it?’’ said Miss Delafield. ‘‘ The 
Whaup, of course !’’ 

‘* No, he didn’t! At first 1 thought of course he did, 
but now I’m so glad he didn’t. 1 don’t want to know 
who sent it. It’s just a part of It. It’s a blessed mys- 
tery! Now, we're going to do something wonderful ! 
Shall we tell Stella about it, Whaup?’’ 

‘* Yes, she can be umpire,’’ said the Whaup. 

‘* We won't tell her till we get up there, though,” 
said the Whimbrel, and, putting an arm in Miss 
Delafield’s, and one in the Whaup’s, she started them 
up Broadway. 

They walked, chattering blissfully, in simple, obvious 
dialogue so that the cashier might understand, till the 
three reached Madison Square. There the Whimbrel 
steered them up to the Farragut monument and they sat 
down in a row upon its curved seat. 

‘* Now !”’ she said, drawing a long breath, ‘‘ this is 
what we're going to do. The Whaup has saved up two 
hundred dollars, and I have a hundred and sixty dollars 
and seventy cents in the savings-bank. We're going to 
put it together and make a—what do you call it, 
Whaup?”’ 

‘* A pool,’’ said the Whaup. 


or 


‘* We’re going to make a pool. Then we’re going to 
draw lots, and the one that wins is going to go ona 
glorious vacation. If the Whaup wins he’s going to 
take his revolvers and go out West to Leadville and the 
Black Hills and the Yellowstone Park. If I win I’m 
going to take a steerage ticket on a Mediterranean 
steamer to Naples, and go straight to Tuscany, and 
stay till l’ve spent every last solitary cent.”’ 

‘* It’s foolish and reckless and extravagant, and it 
takes my breath away,’’ said Miss Delafield, ‘* but I sup- 
pose there’s no use arguing with you — you're both crazy. 
Shall I hold the lots? Short one wins, of course ?’”’ 

She tore two strips from a newspaper, a long and a 
short one, and folded them up to the same size. Then 
she went behind the seat, and arranged them in her 
hand. When she came back the Whimbrel drew one 
forth gingerly; the Whaup took the other. The 
Whimbrel’s was the shorter. 

She put her face in her hands and sat for a moment 
without speaking, while the cashier watched her, and 
the Whaup’s face grew radiant with happiness. When 
the Whimbrel raised her head there were tears in her 
eyes. ‘‘ Oh, I was so sure you were going to get it, 
Whaup!”’ she cried. ‘‘ I can’¢ take it myself--I don't 
want it! I wouldn’t enjoy it one bit! It would be so 
selfish! I wanted you to go!” 

‘* Nonsense !’’ the Whaup exclaimed. ‘‘ Of course 
you'll go. You’ve simply got to go. You can write to 
me every day, and I'll enjoy it just as much as you do.’’ 

**T can’t do it!”’ the Whimbrel moaned. 

‘* You promised,’’ said the Whaup sternly. 

‘*] don’t care; I never intended to go! Let’s try it 
again!’’ 

‘*Pshaw! Do you think I’d go? I wouldn’t go off 
alone for the world.” 

The Whimbrel stared at him sharply. ‘‘ Do you 
mean to say, Whaup, that you were intending to cheat ?’’ 

‘* Of course I was!” he affirmed unblushingly. ‘‘ I 
guess we’ll have to give the whole scheme up, now.” 

‘* And get married,’’ said the Whimbrel ingenuously. 
‘© That will be nicer than going anywhere in the world !”’ 

** You can spend the pool on furniture ; that will be a 
very sensible thing to do,”’ said Miss Delafield. 

‘* Yes, that’s the unfortunate part of it,’’ said the 
Whaup. 

The Whimbrel laughed. ‘‘ Don’t mind him, Stella, 
dear ; that’s only a part of our shorthand talk. Of course 
you can’t understand it. But you’ll come with us and 
aoe us select the furniture, won’t you, dear?”’ 


or 


They set about the matter immediately. Miss 
Delafield soon discovered for them the most amusing of 
little flats in Harlem, absurdly cheap. ~ The next week 
was spent in furnishing it. Here the cashier’s help 
was mysteriously potent. While the Whaup and the 
Whimbrel spun their fanciful romances together she 
drew the salesmen aside to whisper of materials and 
construction and prices— with the result of obtaining the 
most extraordinary bargains. Everything was lovely 
and perfect in the Whimbrel’s eyes, and charmingly 
appropriate in the Whaup’s. But they had to have their 
game with it all, and played like children with their 
purchases. 

‘*There goes my trip to Lake Como,”’ said the 
Whimbrel, as the bedroom set was bought. Miss 
Delafield said it was stained birch, but it looked, to the 
salesman, very like mahogany. 

‘* That’s just about the price of a Mexican saddle and 
bridle,’’ said the Whaup, when the dining-table was 
paid for. 

‘*Of course it’s only machine-carved,’”’ said Miss 
Delafield, and the salesman turned his back to grin. 

There was also, item: a Persian rug, worth a week 
on the Grand Canal. A shaving-stand, for which the 
Whaup sacrificed a journey to the Grand Cajfion of 
the Colorado. The leaning tower of Pisa was repre- 
sented by a cheval-glass, Pike’s Peak by a copper 
lamp. So they sped through those vast halls of furniture, 
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Decorating the Home With a Camera 


HO would think of onions 

or of celery as furnishing 

decorative motives? Yet 
who does not think them decorative 
as presented on this page, where 
they are shown with the idea of 
calling attention to a new and very 
pleasing possibility for home adorn- 
ment? 

These strips represent photo- 
graphic prints, duplicates of one 
negative in each case, uniformly 
printed, mounted on cloth, and 
used, one subject in a room, as a 
frieze for the adornment of the walls. 

Simple as the scheme seems and is, there were many 
disappointments in its development, which I hope may be 
avoided by those who, after reading these lines, are moved 
to try it. 

First, as to the motive or subject selected, I may say that 
it may well be something familiar and restful. This points 
the charm of the plan, for if properly worked out the home 
decoration thus obtained will be individual and unique. 
But the subject must have good ‘‘ lines,’’ leading the eye 
agreeably up and down. A beautiful negative of a cluster 
of apples was promising, but proved a failure in the frieze, 
because it was ‘‘ bunchy,’’ with masses of high light which 
were distracting when placed on the wall. <A similar cause 
made me reluctantly discard both a fine peach design and 
a really beautiful orange motive. 


By J. Horace McFarland 


I put up in one room eleven subjects in sections of six or 


eight each, thinking that variety would be agreeable ; but I 
discovered for the hundredth time that Ruskin knew best, 
for his dictum that in decoration but one motive at a time 
can be properly employed proved expensively true. 

Next, the background for the photograph came into con- 
sideration. Neither pure black nor cold white proved 
satisfactory, but instead, a comparatively narrow range of 
neutral shades (as between the lightest in the pussy-willow 
and the darkest in the grape). I learned, too, that the 
background must be reasonably even, and not many shades 
lighter on one side than on the other. 

ox 

HE original negatives of the five friezes shown on this 

page are six inches and a half by eight and a half in size. 
They were made by photographing downward, the onions, 
etc., resting on a horizontally-held sheet of plate-glass, and 
the camera maintained vertically above, on a simple special 
stand which also carries the glass. This does away with 
bad shadows, and also allows a ready and exact modifica- 
tion of the backgrounds (of cardboard), which are on the 
floor below the glass. 

A rather long bellows is on my camera, so that I can 
make photographs of the full size of the object, if desired. 
Further details as to this sort of photography are fully 
given in two numbers of ‘‘The Photo-Miniature’’ (little 
manuals obtainable at any camera store), in’ which 
‘* Photographing Flowers’’ and ‘‘ Decorative Photog- 
raphy ’’ are treated particularly and plainly. 


HE prints I have used are of developing paper, usually 
toned sepia. They are the rough surface, and in making 
them I am careful to get all of one subject of a uniform 
exposure or tint, and to ‘‘ fix’’ and wash very fully, thus 
providing uniformity and permanence. In home handling, 
the six-and-a-half by eight-and-a-half prints cost complete 
about six cents each, mounted bias on ‘* Indian-Head ”’ 
muslin (costing twelve cents and a halt a yard), so that the 
photographic expense for a frieze, not counting labor, is 
about twelve cents arunning foot. There will be needed a 
strip of three-quarter-inch half-round ‘* moulding ’’ to bind 
in the photographs if they are above a picture-rail, or per- 
haps they will need to go between two strips of moulding. 
This moulding, in pine or whitewood, can be had for less 
than two cents a foot, and it may be readily stained with 
oak, gray or walnut stain, to match the tone of the prints. 
Blue-prints are charming for this scheme in a suitable 
room, and they cost even less. Platinum and carbon prints 
would be fine, but I have never felt able to afford them. 
Developed sepia prints are cheap, but hard to tone uni 
formly. Any ‘‘ mat-finish’’ paper may be used. 

It is impracticable to make a perfect joint between the 
prints, but, pasting them closely with a pure white 
mounting-paste, cover the joint with a narrow strip of gray 
or brown paper, about three-sixteenths of an inch wide. 
This strip must be pasted on caretully, so as to be perfectly 
upright and straight. No glass covering, of course, is per- 
missible ; the photographs are to serve the same use as 
wall-paper or tapestry. They should be tacked up care- 
fuily, the top and bottom being held by the moulding. 
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(The editor of The Ladies’ Home Journal freely stands aside from his editorial page 
this month to give room to this article by Mr. Mark Sullivan) 


Did Mr. Bok Tell the Truth? 


MivahOME time ago the editor of Tue 

yea Lapies’ Home JourNAL printed an 
editorial showing the abuses of 
sacred confidence practiced by some 
‘* patent-medicine’’ concerns in re= 
gard to the contents of private let- 
ters of personal ailments written by 
women to these concerns. The 
‘* patent-medicine ”’ proprietors saw at once that one of 
the most sensitive and profitable parts of their business 
had been mercilessly laid bare before the public, and they 
strenuously denied that the abuses of confidence, so ruth- 
lessly exposed, were true. It became, therefore, really a 
question whether they or Mr. Bok were telling the truth. 

I determined to ascertain the truth of the matter, and 
for the past year | have given my undivided time to 
the investigation. And this is what I found: 





STARTED by writing to the principal ‘‘ patent- 

medicine ’’ manufacturers whose advertisements you 
will find in today’s newspapers, inviting the sick to ask 
for free medical advice. The reply I got in nearly every 
case addressed me as ‘‘ Dear Friend,’’ or ‘‘ Esteemed 
Friend,”’ and it fairly reeked with oily protestations of 
sympathy. Every art was used to make these letters 
appear very personal and very intimate. The name of 
God was impiously drawn in in several instances, and in 
nearly every case the letter was marked ‘*‘ sacredly confi- 
dential.’’ Now here was an art of letter-writing: amus- 
ing or disgusting to the intelligent who could see 
through it, but to the poor and ignorant and friendless 
—ah, this is a fine thing—this great doctor in the 
distant city who takes a personal interest in them, 
who writes them the most intimate letter they have ever 
received! In each case the letter was designed to estab- 
lish a relation of confidence and set up a state of mind 
which would cause me to give up installment after in- 
stallment of my money until the last available dollar was 
wrung from me. 


FTER I had received these letters I determined to fol- 
low them to their source. I got in touch with the 
heads of the correspondence departments, not in one but 
ina number of these ‘‘ patent-medicine’’ concerns. Not 
a single one of them differed from a prescribed mode of 
procedure: Each morning, to the men in charge (men, 
mind you : these personal letters by women), come the 
thousands of letters of the poor and ignorant sick. 
Each letter is scanned with a speed born of long experi- 
ence, and on it is marked a figure, 1, or 6, or 21—any 
number from 1 to 30. Then it is turned over to a type- 
writer, who looks in her ‘‘ form-book.”’ for letter No. 1, 
or No. 6, or No, 21 — whatever number it may be. This 
‘* form-book,’’ much more than the ‘‘ medicine,’’ is 
the most laboriously and carefully-contrived asset of 
these companies. It is cunningly devised to contain, 
among its thirty forms, an answer to every possible 
variation of letter that an ignorant sick woman can write. 
No. 4 is the answer to a woman who complains of sick 
headache ; No. 13, dropsy ; No. 16, rheumatism, and so 
on. These‘‘ form”? letters were all differently worded : 
they looked exactly like personal typewritten letters, but 
they all wound up, no matter what the disease was, with 
the advice to take the nostrum made by the particular 
company. Remember that the number put on each 
letter was put there by a man—in nearly every case, a 
man who was not a doctor. If you should go to him 
personally, and if he looked you over and diagnosed 
your case and prescribed for you, he could under the law 
be punished for practicing medicine without a license. 


T: EN | came to the serious aspect of this prescribing 
“by mail: How often do these men and clerks and 
typewriters make mistakes? For, mind you, these peo- 
ple work under factory conditions, at factory speed. A 
certain minimum of letters is required daily. In two 
concerns that I know each typewriter is required to finish 
one hundred and fifty lettersaday. How often does the 
hurried clerk write 6 when he means 7? How often does 
a tired typewriter get her letters mixed, or misread the 
scribbled numbers on them ? 

Let me quote from the report of a detective of the 
Post-Office Department who secured employment with 
one of the largest ‘‘ patent-medicine’’ concerns in the 
country. This is what he said: 





‘‘The remedies are put up by young girls who are con- 
stantly making mistakes and sending men’s remedies to 
women, and vice versa. They can’t do otherwise because 
they have to send out a certain number of treatments in 
a given time. In this way dreadful mistakes occur.’’ 


























By Mark Sullivan 


OW as to the ‘‘ sacredly confidential’? manner in 
which these letters from women are held. I wish 
witn all my heart that I could print, for the benefit of 
those women who write to these ‘‘ doctors,’’ and imag- 
ine their letters are ‘‘ sacredly’’ regarded, the nasty 
secrets of the correspondence department of a great 
‘* patent-medicine’’ concern as they were disclosed 
before a legislative Public Health Committee by a man 
who was in charge of that department and was compelled 
by law to tell what he knew. The disclosures there 
made were of the most revolting and indecent nature — 
disclosures which, if they could be printed — which, alas! 
they cannot be in any periodical— would forever stop 
women from writing to these concerns. It was bad 
enough, as this man testified, and as I found out, that 
these letters —the ‘‘ rich’’ ones, they are called — were 
passed from hand to hand from young men clerks to 
young women, and carried home for the delectation of 
their friends and families —that was bad enough, I say ! 
It is detestable enough, as one young fellow in charge 
of one of these departments naively told me—the 
jokes that he and his fellow-clerks used to play on the 
writers of these letters: how in the leisure of the after- 
noon, when their daily quota of letters was finished, 
these young fellows would pick out of the day’s mail 
those letters which were most inviting, and write elabo- 
rate replies, which had little to do with medicine or with 
treatment. To a woman who— but the thing cannot be 
told in printable language. However, these are the 
inevitable, necessary consequences where young clerks 
handle such letters. The proprietors, the ‘‘ doctors’’ 
themselves, covld not help it if they would when thou- 
sands of letters are received each day! 


to me what was even more of a contemptible vio- 
lation of the ‘* sacred confidences ’”’ in these letters is 
one which some of the proprietors commit themselves, 
and commit deliberately for money. Let any woman 
who has written to some ‘‘ doctor ’’ who assures her that 
her correspondence is kept ‘‘ sacredly confidential,’ tell 
me the name of the ‘* doctor,’’ and the year in which she 
wrote the letter, and it is pretty safe that I can give her 
the name of the letter-broker from whom she can today 
buy her letter back — her own and the letters of as many 
more women like herself as she wishes —- at so much per 
thousand. Some of these ‘‘ patent-medicine’’ concerns 
will frankly say to you: ‘* You can be perfectly safe in tell- 
ing us what you would not tell your famil’ doctor. Your 
secret is safe with us. We will guard it as sacredly as 
you yourself.’’ And yet these same concerns, when they 
get the last possible cent from you as their victim, when 
you, as their dupe, refuse to believe any more of their 
false promises, deliberately turn your letter over to a 
letter-broker, sell it, and he, in turn, sells it to some other 
concern who can approach you in a new way, with a 
new remedy. These ‘‘sacredly confidential’’ letters 
are sold to these letter-brokers, and by them to quack 
doctors, for about five dollars a thousand —the woman’s 
secret, which they tell you they keep so sacredly, is 
sold for half-a-cent to whoever will buy it ! 


FOUND three of these letter-brokers: clearing-houses 

for patients’ letters to ‘‘ patent-medicine’’ makers. 
They buy letters from one ‘‘ patent-medicine’’ concern and 
sell them, or rent them and rerent them to others. One 
of these concerns has over seven million letters. ‘‘ There 
are five million chronic sick and incurables in the United 
States,’’ said a broker, ‘‘ and I’ve got letters from one 
million of them right there in that building ’’ — pointing 
to his storage warehouse. ‘‘ To besure, they’ ve all tried 
one remedy or more ; but that’s all right, they'll keep on 
trying new remedies till they die. Buy or rent a few 
thousand of those letters from me at a few dollars a 
thousand, tackle ’em with a new proposition — something 
new, with a new name—jolly ’em along a little, and 
they’ll all come up with the money for a new treatment.”’ 

One of these letter-brokers assured me he could give 
me ‘‘ choice lots’’ of ‘‘ medical female letters’’! 
Another sent me a list of hundreds of thousands of 
letters which he had— all from women —and one glance 
at the names of the ‘‘ patent-medicine ’’ concerns which 
had sold these letters to this broker showed the absurd- 
ity and the criminal falsehood of their declaration that 
‘* your letters are treated by us in sacred confidence.”’ 

This business of letter-brokerage, this traffic in 
women’s letters, is perfectly well known and understood 
in “‘ patent-medicine”’ and quack doctor circles. The 
first essential of a ‘‘ patent-medicine ’’ or quack doctor 
business is to have on its books as large a list as possible 
of the chronic sick and incurables in the country ; and 
the letter-broker offers the easiest way of getting them. 
That these concerns should deny Mr. Bok’s exposure of 
the practice is only another lie in a business whose very 
backbone, whose daily activity, is falsehood. 


ET me now give you, from the printed lists of these 
** letter-brokers,’’ some idea of the way in which 
these ‘* sacredly confidential ’’ letters are hawked about 
the country. Here are a few samples, all that are really 
printable : 


“55,000 Female Complaint Letters” 


is the sum total of one item, and the list gives the names 
of the ‘‘ medicine company ”’ or the ‘‘ medical institute ’’ 
to whom they were addressed. Here is a barter, then, 
in 55,000 letters of a private nature, each one of which 
the writer was told, and had a right to expect, would be 
regarded as sacredly confidential by the ‘‘ doctor’’ or 
concern to whom she had been deluded into telling 
her private ailments. Yet, here they are, for half-a-cent 
each ! 

Another batch of some 47,000 letters addressed to five 
** doctors’”’ and ‘‘ institutes’’ is emphasized because 
they were all written by women ! 

A third batch is: 


“44,000 Bust Developer Letters” 


—letters which one man in a ‘‘ patent-medicine’’ con- 
cern told me were ‘‘ the richest sort of reading you could 
get hold of !’’ 

A still further lot offers : 


“40,000 Women’s Regulator Letters” 


—letters which in their context any woman can naturally 
imagine would be of the most delicate nature. Still, the 
fact remains, here they are for sale ! 


OTHING is sacred to some of the ‘‘ patent-medicine”’ 

concerns or ‘‘ doctors’’ whosell their patients’ letters: 
the most vital diseases known to mankind which cause 
hopeless suffering—all these are made the subject of 
public barter. Here are offered for sale, for example: 


7,000 Paralysis Letters 
9,000 Narcotic Letters 
52,000 Consumption Letters 
3,000 Cancer Letters, and even 
65,000 Deaf Letters 


Of diseases of the most private natures one is offered 
here nearly one hundred thousand letters—letters the 
very classification of which makes a sensitive person 
shudder. Yet what must be the private nature of these 
letters! But they are all offered for sale—-nearly one 
million letters in all, and yet each one of those letters 
was written under the assurance of the most sacred 
confidence ! 

Can you, as a sensitive'woman, imagine the nature 
and character of men who will thus trade and barter in 
the innermost confidences which women can give to a 
man! And yet this is precisely what is being done by 
some of these ‘‘ patent-medicine’’ concerns—and this 
in face of their repeated assertions during the past few 
months that what was said on this editorial page about 
the violated confidences of those letters was falsehood ! 
—‘‘ utter falsehood,’’ they called it! 


ET the mother of a daughter consider for a moment 
what this traffic in lettersmay mean. Here is a girl, 

for example, who writes of her physical self to one of these 
‘* doctors.’’ She exposes herself, in the first place, to 
the harmful results of the ‘‘ medicines’’ which she will be 
prevailed upon to take. She may be fortunate enough 
to happen upon a ‘‘ medicine” that is not dangerous but 
simply worthless. In that case, her physical self is at 
least not injured : she has simply been defrauded of the 
cost of the ‘‘ medicines.’’ But now her letter is sold toa 
letter-broker. Not only her name and address become 
public property, but the condition of her physical self 
becomes known to whom? To anybody who will pay 
half-a-cent for the use of her letter. There is absolutely 
no limitation to the dangers here presented, and yet 
this mother, who, perhaps, sanctions the writing by 
her daughter to the ‘‘ patent-medicine’’ concern or 
‘* doctor,’’ would be the first one to shelter her child 
from the first approach of thé very danger to which here 
she so foolishly and unreservedly exposes herself. Is it 
any wonder then that Mr. Bok, seeing, yes, not only 
seeing but actually knowing, the grave dangers of these 
‘* sacredly confidential’’ letters, cried out so earnestly 
against them? For, like other men who have investi- 
gated this ‘‘ patent-medicine’’ business, Mr. Bok cannot 
tell all that he knows. The only pity is that he cannot. 


| LEAVE the question for every woman who reads 
this to decide for herself: ‘‘ Did Mr. Bok tell the truth 
in his editorial?’’ and the further question: ‘‘ Was his 
warning justified ?’’ 
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The Business of Being a Wife 
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ORAWN BY A. W. BARKER 


N ALL ancient discussion of the ethics of 
social behavior involved in the relation of 
wives to their husbands, the note is set 

by old Hammurabi, in the earliest of extant 
codes of law, when he defines a good wife as 
one who stays at home and attends diligently 
to the business of the household. She is a 
careful mistress, he says, does not gad about, 
nor neglect her house, nor belittle her hus- 
band. Failing these humble qualities, he 
advises that she be thrown into the river. 
That was a long time ago, about 2250 B. C. 
It was a man’s law, as most law is to this 
present day. Madame Hammurabi was not 
consulted in the making of it. It was unjust, 
as legislation is apt to be when one class 
legislates for another class. It implied asub- 
jection which was natural enough in a day 
when strength of arm was the credential of 
both might and right. Nevertheless, it went 
fairly to the heart of the whole matter, It 
defined the characteristic duty of the woman 
as the peaceful and happy maintenance of the 
home. Such it was, and such it still remains. 

The epitaph of queens of ancient Rome— 

Domum servavit lanum fecit— may be freely 
translated, ‘‘ She stayed at home and darned 
stockings.’’ It is hardly adequate, but it is 
admirable as far as it goes. In a world in 
which homes and stockings are essential to 
ordinary happiness somebody must attend to 
these essentials, and men seem to be temper- 
amentally incapacitated for these tasks. 


The First Business is to Make a Good Home 
HEN Christian, in ‘‘ The Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress,’’ visited the House of the Inter- 
preter, he found a man sweeping aroom. The 
man was going about it with the zeal and en- 
ergy with which a woodsman plies an axe upon 
an oak, with the result that the place was so 
filled with dust that Christian could not tell 
which was the man and which was the broom. 
Then came in a wise woman, who took the 
broom out of the man’s hand, sprinkled water 
over the dusty floor, and with twenty gentle, 
expert movements of the brush swept the 
room as clean as the top of a polished table. 
Here John Bunyan and Hammurabi and 
the Kings of Rome are in agreement, and join 
hands with all good husbands in glad ac- 
knowledgment of the providential superiority 
of their wives. Everybody ought to do what 
he can do best. Laws which are as much 
older than those of Hammurabi as the Garden 
of Eden is older than Bedford Gaol, settled 
the matter everlastingly. The initial busi- 
ness of a good wife is to make a good home. 
Going back, however, for a moment to the 
Garden of Eden, I find in Jeremy Taylor’s 
sermon on ‘‘ The Marriage Ring’’ a curious 
citation of an old text. Taylorsays: ‘‘ Male 
and female created He them, and called their 
name Adam.’’ ‘That is, the two were one, 
and Adam was the one. 

Jeremy Taylor’s text belongs to the old 
order, and bears out his thesis in which he 
says that the first duty of a wife is obedience, 
and the second duty is compliance. The 
two seem to be synonymous, but the preacher 
defines compliance as ‘‘the ornament of a 
meek and quiet spirit.’’ That is, the wife is 
not only to obey, but she is to do it with a ready 
will and a glad mind and a cheerful counte- 
nance. The Canterbury Pilgrims felt that 
Griselda was a bit too patient: a conclusion in 
which most readers will agree. Even Jeremy 
Taylor admits certain necessary modifications 
in the wife’s obligation to obey. Still, the 
wife ought, within bounds, to obey: Chaucer 
and Taylor were of one mind as to that. 


Meaning of the Promise to “ Obey” 
CANNOT say that in my parochial experi- 
ence I have ever known the word “* obey ”’ in 

the marriage service to be a root of bitterness. 
Objection is often made to it, and-the diffi- 
culty is sometimes evaded by the reply that 
the woman is required to promise to obey 
because it is plain that the man will obey, 
anyhow. It is a belated conventionality : 
that is what is the matter with it. We have 
gradually emerged, and are still emerging, 
from a savage state, leaving that behind. It 
represents a conception of the marriage rela- 
tion in which, I hope, we believe no longer. 
It belongs to a day when a woman was sup- 
posed to have no will, and when it was 
seriously doubted if she had any soul. 

The husband is as much bound by the law 
of marital obedience as is the wife, but he is 
not to obey her, nor is she to obey him; both 
are to be obedient to those high laws of reason 
and courtesy and love which are the laws of 
God. Domination cannot live with courtesy. 
If a marriage is right there is no reason for 
any promise of obedience. Such a vow is 
as impertinent between wife and husband as 
between friend and friend. If the marriage 
is wrong no subjection can mend it. 


OW I come to certain practical suggestions 
as to the wife’s part in the maintenance 

of domestic peace. 
Let me commend, 
cheerful recognition of the fact of difference. 
The truth is that we are all different, each 


in the first place, a 


from the other. We are made that way, 
according to a divine intention. Nothing is 
more evident, yet we evade and deny it. We 
hold, with Emerson—but in earnest, not in 
satire —that ‘‘ difference from me is the meas- 
ure of absurdity.’’ We fall into that invet- 
erate error which is happily described as the 
“* fallacy of this or that.’’ It consists in con- 
tending that we must make a choice; if this 
is right, then that is wrong; whereas, many 
times, the truth is not in the applause of the 
one and the repudiation of the other, but in 
the inclusion of them both, with all their 
disagreements, in the full circle of human 
completeness. 

Somebody complained of Whistler that in 
his ‘‘ Symphony in White’’ he had included 
a blue vase. The artist replied by asking if 
a ‘‘Symphony in F”’ is all in F. That is 
just what I mean. Life is best when lived on 
the symphonic, the orchestral, principle: with 
many varying notes and instruments making 
a perfect harmony of delightful sound. 


Wives Forget that Men Cannot be Women 

HIS is disregarded by the wives who la- 

ment the masculine habits of their hus- 
bands, and try through weary years to convert 
them into women. The husbands, poor crea- 
tures, cannot help being men. It is their own 
infirmity. They cannot have the manners or 
the tastes of women: not to any great extent. 
They pretend that they have, during the 
deceitful season of betrothal: some of them 
even make an honest attempt at it. But 
most of those who really amount to anything 
fail. 

Men were originally made to live in the 
woods, where there are no doors; no door- 
mats, no bureau drawers and no bric-a-brac. 
Women are different. When the angel said 
to Abraham, ‘‘ Where is Sarah thy wife?’’ 
Abraham answered, ‘‘ Behold, in the tent.’’ 
Of course. 

The difference in interests between men 
and women is one of the elemental facts of 


life. It is as inevitable as rainy days in the 
spring and snowy days in the winter. Even 
marriage does not greatly diminish it. Sen- 


sitive persons, to whom every difference is a 
discord, and every disagreement a personal 
affront, and managing persons, who are not 
happy unless they are able to dictate all the 
intimate details of the behavior of their 
neighbors, ought not to be married. If, how- 
ever, by some oversight or indiscretion, sen- 
sitive or managing women do get married, 
they should diligently reform themselves be- 
fore they begin to reform their husbands. 


Affectionate Criticism Benefits the Husband 


RECOGNIZE, of course, the right and the 

value of domestic criticism. One of the in- 
estimable benefits of being married is that 
thereby men may be informed of their short- 
comings with affectionate frankness. But 
criticism is like all other forms of punish- 
ment: it is useful only when it is remedial. 
When injudiciously administered it makes 
a bad matter worse. Sir Arthur Helps has 
stated the case in several excellent precepts: 

1. ‘‘Do not interfere unreasonably with 
others.”’ 

2. ‘*Do not let familiarity 
courtesy.’’ 

3. ‘‘ Avoid stock subjects of disputation.’’ 

When to these virtues the wife adds a con- 
scientious habit of discreet silence, and keeps 
back the impending word till she has care- 
fully counted seventy times seven, beginning 
at one and going on up to four hundred and 
ninety, she will find that the grace of for- 
giveness, which is traditionally associated 
with that number, will not be much needed. 
She will have few offenses to be forgiven. 

A cheerful recognition of the fact of differ- 
ence, then; a perception of the inevitable 
masculinity of husbands, is one of the quali- 
ties which wives should have for the sweet- 
ening of domestic life. Another such quality 
is an appreciation of the essential importance 
of the non-essential. 
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Not All Good Wives are Good to Live With 


| MEAN that, while goodness is indispen- 
sable to the joy of households, and the Ten 
Commandments are a rule of living without 
which peace is quite impossible, the standard 
virtues are not enough. These virtues I take 
for granted, and with them the honest love 
which lifts a marriage out of the range of 
contract into the pure air of Heaven. But 
more is needed. Not all the good wives are 
good to live with. I have in mind an edi- 
torial in the London ‘‘ Spectator’’ which was 
written on a text supplied by THE LADIEs’ 
HOME JOURNAL. The text was an inscription 
on a monument in a Cumberland churchyard 
in memory of the merits and the demerits 
of Mary Bond. Mary, the stone says, was 
‘temperate, chaste and charitable,’’ but she 
was also “ proud, peevish and passionate.’’ 
She was ‘‘ an affectionate wife and a tender 
mother,’’ but she was seldom seen at home 
without a frown upon her face. ‘‘ She was a 
professed enemy of flattery, and was seldom 
known to praise or commend, but the talents 
in which she principally excelled were dif- 
ferences of opinion, and discovering flaws and 
imperfections.’’ The monument adds that 
Thomas, her husband, confessed, and indeed 
lamented, that of their thirty years of wedded 
life he had not enjoyed so much as two. 
Finally, she died in vexation of spirit, and 
her ‘‘ worn-out’’ husband, lingering on for 
four months and two days in unaccustomed 
freedom and peace, which he was now too 
much exhausted to enjoy, died also. 

The trouble with Mary was that she had all 
of the virtues but none of the graces. I will 
admit at once that Thomas was probably hard 
to get along with: but we are not discussing 
Thomas. Mary always tried to do her duty. 
But she did her duty in so sharp-angled and 
left-handed a manner that Thomas dreaded 
the sight of her. She girded her loins with 
strength and strengthened her arms; she laid 
her hands to the spindle and the distaff; her 
candle went not out by night; she looked well 
to the ways of her household, and never ate 
the bread of idleness; she was the virtuous 
woman of the last chapter of the Proverbs. 
But her children did not rise up and call her 
blessed, neither did her husband praise her, 


Blessed are Wives Who Have Good Manners 

HE little things in married life are very 

large. Cheerfulness, for example, without 
which people cannot live together in peace, is 
not mentioned even in the Beatitudes; unless 
we accept the delightful French translation 
which says débonnaire where we say ‘* meek,”’ 
meaning the courteous. Blessed are they 
who have good manners, even at home. 
Blessed are all considerate, thoughtful, oblig- 
ing and agreeable people; blessed are they 
who have a sense of humor; for they shall 
inherit the earth. That is the true reading 
for a good wife: not the meekness of the 
folded hands and downcast eyes, but the 
meekness of a cheerful countenance and a 
ready wit. These are the meek souls who 
have already entered upon the inheritance of 
the fair earth and are rejoicing in it. When 
they go to Heaven, where they will find them 
selves quite at home, their epitaph shall have 
no reference to darning stockings; it will be 
in the words of the most touching of obituary 
sentences: ‘‘ She was so pleasant!’’ 

It is for the wife to contribute to the gayety 
of the household. Even if she cannot honestly 
be cheerful, being hard beset with the cares of 
the nursery and the kitchen, she can at least 
have a cheerful appearance. 


Try to Preserve the Spirit of the Honeymoon 


HEN “‘ familiarity,’’ as Sir Arthur Helps 

says, ‘‘ swallows up courtesy ’’; when 
the wife outgrows the joy of the bride in 
adorning herself for her husband; when the 
little graces of affection begin to droop their 
heads like flowers neglected; when praise 
gives place to blame, and sympathy is crowded 
out by criticism, then Mary Bond appears in 
her exceedingly virtuous, but exceedingly 
disagreeable, angularity, and Thomas Bond 
begins to repeat to himself the old gibe that 
married men do not really live longer than 
single men —it only seems longer. 

Some women miss happiness by reason of 
conditions which make joy impossible; but 
for most women it is both possible and natural. 
Some fail because of a mistaken self-sacrifice 
which sets a higher value on a clean house 
than on a cheerful heart. No sensible hus- 
band was ever of that opinion since Eve swept 
the autumn leaves of Eden. Cheerfulness is 
as indispensable in the business of being a 
wife as yeast is in bread. 


NOTE — This is the first of a series of articles by Dean 
Hodges which The Journal will publish. In the next (the 
February) issue the subject will be “The Business of 
Being a Mother.”’ 
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other beef extracts establishes CUDAHY’s 
Rex Beer Exrracras absolutely the Best. 

Available always for instant use. 
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The Story of One 


ERMANY has produced four great 
song composers, Schubert, Schumann, 
Franz and Brahms. Many competent 
judges believe that Richard Strauss, who is 
living now, must be named as the fifth. Of 
all these composers Schumann is the one 
whose works make the most direct appeal to 
us through their connection with his life. He 
was a most prolific song writer, yet he com- 
posed most of his great songs within a brief 
period and under the stimulus of a beautiful 
and poetic personal experience. Thus they 
seem to be an intentional outpouring of the 
most passionate emotions of his heart, and 
they have the effect upon the hearer of irre- 
sistible eloquence. 

Schumann’s genius reached its fullest power 
in the field of song in the series of sixteen 
lyrics known as the ‘* Dichterliebe,’’ which 
means ‘‘ Poet’s Love.’’ In order that the 
reader may understand the real significance 
of these songs and their intimate relation to 
the composer's life, we must go back to a 
period before they were written. 


The Poetry of Schumann’s Piano Music 


CHUMANN, who was born in 1810 and 

died in 1856, began his musical career 
as a composer of music for the piano, In 
this field he displayed wonderful originality 
and poetry. He wrote fanciful descriptive 
pieces, with suggestive titles, such as ‘* But- 
terflies,’’ ‘‘ The Carnival,’’ and left much to 
the imagination of the hearer. In compos- 
ing these pieces he departed so far from the 
styles established by preceding masters that 
he founded an entirely new school of piano 
composition. Unfortunately he never became 
a great pianist himself, because he made cer- 
tain experiments with the hope of rendering 
the third finger of one of his hands more in- 
dependent of the second, and so injured the 
member that he almost disabied it. 

He accepted his fate philosophically, and 
devoted himself more assiduously to com- 
position. He also launched into musical 
criticism and the propagation of his own 
artistic ideas through the medium of a paper, 
the Neue Zeitschrift fur Musik, which he 
started, and which became a power in the 
musical world of Germany. In its columns 
Schumann first proclaimed the genius of 
Chopin and called attention to the achieve- 
ments of Wagner, then a struggling young 
man. Matter gay and grave alternated in 
these captivating essays, and everywhere is 
evident the introspective, poetic and mystic 
nature of Schumann. 


How Schumann Met His Future Wife 


LMOST at the very beginning of his musi- 
cal studies he became the pupil of Fred- 
erick Wieck, of Leipsic, who taught him piano 
playing. He lived in Wieck’s house, and 
one of his chief delights was to assemble the 
Wieck children about him in the evening and 
frighten them with fearful ghost-stories of his 
own invention. One of these children was a 
young maiden, named Clara, and she showed 
aun unusual gift for music. Among Schu- 
mann’s earliest piano pieces is one founded 
on atheme composed by the youthful Clara, 
whose artistic nature was very sympathetic 
to the youth. Meanwhile he had two or 
three futile love affairs, such as all youngsters 
have, and then he suddenly discovered his 
heart. He had fallen really in love with 
Clara, who in 1836 had just come to years of 
womanhood. 

But here the course of true love was not 
destined to run smooth. Clara and her father 
set out on a concert tour and Schumann heard 
of her only through a third person. He 
ceased to live in Wieck’s house, and to crown 
all, Wieck himself developed a violent oppo- 
sition to the attachment of the young people. 
But it was all good for Schumann’s art, for he 


constantly poured out his feelings in music. 
As he wrote to his friend and teacher, 
Heinrich Dorn, on September 5, 1839, 


‘* Truly, from the contests Clara costs me, 
much music has been caused and conceived. 
The concerto, the sonatas, Davidsbiindler 
dances, Kreisleriana, and novelettes owed 
their origin almost wholly to them.’’ 


The Noble Fruit of His “Great Song Year” 


HE long struggle came to an end in 1840, 

and in that year Schumann turned loose a 
torrent of passionate music in a field entirely 
new to him, namely, that of the song. ‘‘ The 
Great Song Year’ his biographers always 
cali 1840, and well they may, for in that year 
he composed one hundred and thirty-eight 
songs, not one of which could well be spared, 
and many of which rank with the most beau- 
tiful known to the world. 
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of the World’s 


By W. J. Henderson 


On February 22 he wrote to his beloved: 
‘Since yesterday morning I have written 

twenty-seven pages of music (something new ) 
of which I can tell you nothing more than 
that I laughed and wept for joy after compos- 
ing them.’’ These twenty-seven pages were 
the set. of songs called ‘‘ Die Myrthen”’ 
(‘‘ Myrtles’’), which he dedicated to Clara. 
But much more beautiful and expressive of 
his state was the letter with which he sent 
her his first published songs, the ‘‘ Lieder- 
kreis,’’ opus 24: 

‘**When I composed them my soul was 
within yours. Without such a bride, indeed, 
no one could write such music—— which I in- 
tend as a special compliment.’”’ 

In May he wrote to her: ‘‘ Once more I 
have composed so much that it seems almost 
uncanny. Alas! I cannot helpit; I could sing 
myself to death, like the nightingale.’ 

Yet intense as his feelings were at this time 
and clamorous for utterance, he found that 
when he was really married the song was not 
a large enough form for the outpour of his 
heart, and he began to write compositions for 
the orchestra. Nevertheless there can hardiy 
be any question that Schumann’s piano pieces 
and songs are his most characteristic works, 
and that in the songs he has opened up to us 
the profoundest depths of a most gifted nature. 


One of the World’s Finest Lyrics 


eae the works of the great song year, 
1840, were several cycles, or settings of 
series of poems, in which the German lyric 
poets were prolific. Schumann selected 
twelve of the poems from Riickert’s ‘' Liebes- 
frihling’’ (** Love’s Spring’’), eight from 
Alexander von Chamisso’s ‘‘ Frauen Liebe 
und Leben’’ (‘‘ Woman’s Life and Love’’), 
and the sixteen poems of Heinrich Heine’s 
** Dichterliebe’’ (‘*'Poet’s Love’’). 

Of these the greatest is the ‘‘ Dichterliebe,’’ 


in which is disclosed all that is best in 
Schumann’s peculiar genius. Thesong ‘‘ Ich 
Grolle Nicht’? (‘‘I Complain Not’’), of 


which the opening measures are to pe found 
at the top of this page, is regarded by many 
critics as the composer's noblest song, and 
there can be no question that it stands among 
the world’s finest lyrics. To understand and 
appreciate such songs the hearer must always 
pay the closest attention to the text. The 
ultimate aim of modern song composition is 
to make of each setting a little musical 
drama, in which every change of thought and 
feeling in the poem shall be communicated 
to the listener, who is at the same time to be 
brought, without his pwn consciousness, into 
a general mood harmonious with that of the 
song as an entirety. Such a result naturally 
cannot be reached by the old method of 
simply inventing a pretty tune, without deep 
respect for the significance of the words, and 
letting that tune do duty for a succession of 
stanzas. Furthermore it will not answer to 
treat the accompaniment as a mere support 
for the voice. 


The Great Value of the Accompaniment 


HE modern song composer endeavors to 

construct a melody which without losing 
its identity shall follow the poem through all 
its changes and declaim the text with the 
irresistibly eloquent inflections of music. 
Meanwhile the accompaniment not only ac- 
companies, but illustrates in miniature tone 
pictures, weaves a web of instrumental color 
around the voice, and provides a harmonic 
background through which all the endless 
whisperings of modern chord variations may 
be heard. 

That is the way in which Schumann wrote 
his immortal songs, and since he was, first of 
all, a great original genius of the piano, it 
will readily be understood that he makes the 
accompaniment of the highest importance and 
expressiveness. One of the most beautiful 
of his touches is to make the accompaniment 
sing the whole melody of which the voice 
utters only fragments, and another is to finish 
the song with an instrumental postlude of 
extraordinary beauty. Inthe‘ Dichterliebe”’ 
he has completed the cycle thus, and the 
effect upon the sensitive hearer is very deep 
and touching. 


Songs that Tell the Grief of a Poet-Lover 


HE poems of the cycle voice the grief of a 

poet who has lost his love. They do not tell 
a story, but merely give glimpses of a rich 
and noble heart. About all that we can learn 
of the circumstances of the case is found in 
the eleventh poem of the series, ‘‘ Ein Jiingling 
Liebt ein Madchen’”’ (‘‘ A Youth Once Loved 
a Maiden’’). The maiden loved another 
man, and that man married another girl. 


Greatest Lyrics 


Then the maiden, instead of accepting the 
youth, threw herself into the arms of the first 
good man who came to woo. The youth be- 
came a creature of sorrow. Heine says, 
according to England’s translation: 
“ The story is quite an old one, 
And yet seems always new; 
And the youth who last lived through it, 

It broke his heart in two.”’ 

Beginning at the beginning, then, the poet 
tells us how in the midst of the bursting ten- 
derness of May he poured into her ear his 
tale of passion and longing. In the second 
poem he bids her mark his tears, blossoms of 
the spring, of which, if she will love him, she 
shall have all. In the third he bursts into a 
joyous carol, telling us that he used to love 
the rose, the lily, the sun and the dove, but 
that now she is all of these in one for him. 
Then follows the exquisitely tender 

“When I gaze into thine eyes 
All my living sorrow dies.” 
The fifth refers to the one kiss she gave him, 
and the sixth to the face of a Madonna like 
hers hanging in a cathedral on the Rhine. 
Then comes the great ‘‘ Ich Grolle Nicht,”’ in 


which we learn that she is lost to him and 
that she has married a rich man and is 
unhappy. The poem is fine even in the 
translation: 


“I blame thee not, love that art lost to me, 
Although my heart should break I blame thee not. 
Though thy rich jewels flash for all to see, 
I know the darkness of thy secret lot. 


“lve known it long; in dreamsthou cam’st to me; 
I've seen the night that falleth on thy heart, 
I’ve seen the serpent gnawing hungrily, 
I know not one more wretched than thou art.’’ 


The Tragic Finale of the Song Cycle 


N THE eighth song the poet sings that the 

flowers, the nightingales and even the stars 
would try to comfort him if they knew his 
grief. Inthe ninth he hears the music of the 
wedding dance (which Schumann gives us 
exquisitely in the accompaniment), but the 
angels sob with pity and shame. ‘‘ Sonie- 
times,’’ he says in the tenth song, ‘‘I hear 
them singing the songs she used to sing.’’ 
That makes him weep. The eleventh is ‘‘ Ein 
Jingling Liebt ein Madchen,’’ and the twelfth 
tells how the flowers bid him not to blame 
their beautiful sister. 

The thirteenth song is ‘‘I Wept While I 
Was Dreaming,’’ which is followed by the ex- 
quisite ‘*‘ All Night in Dreams I See Thee.”’ 
Now the poet seeks rest for his wounded 
heart in travel, and sings in the fifteenth of 
distant countries: 

‘From the olden tales of wonder 
Beckons a shadowy hand, 
And my ears are filled with music 
From that enchanted land.” 
With his eyes turned upon the mystic ‘‘ land 
of sand and ruin and gold”’ the poet makes 
an end of his songs in the sixteenth, a great, 
gloomy, wonderful song: 
** My dreams so bitter and evil, 
My songs of wofmwood and gall — 
Fetch me a mighty coffin ; 
‘Today we'll Geer them all.”’ 
It must be a coffin larger than the Heidelberg 
tun, and the bier must be longer than Mayence 
bridge. Twelve giants must carry the coffin 
and sink it in the vast grave of the sea, for 
only such a coffin and such a grave will 
suffice for the burial of the poet’s love and 
grief. 


The Power of Music to Intensify Poetry 


HIS is an outline of the story and of the 

text of Schumann’s ‘‘ Dichterliebe’’; but 
who can give in cold print an idea of the 
music? Every song is a complete work of 
art in itself, but the cycle is perfect only 
when heard in its entirety. Such unity in 
variety shows the craft of a master hand. 
How wholly Schumann absorbed the spirit 
of the poems of Heine and how faithfully 
he reproduced it in his music can be com- 
prehended only by one who hears with ready 
sympathy an artistic delivery of the cycle. 
That the musician should have entered fully 
into the poet’s sad thoughts at a time when 
his own heart was so filled with joy is not 
extraordinary. Schumann was in just the 
right state of mind to appreciate the suffer- 
ings of lovers; he had been through them. 
But no comment can explain the wonders of 
the tonal art with which he bas lifted Heine’s 
verses to a plane of eloquence far above their 
own. 

The ‘‘ Dichterliebe’’ is a shining example 
of the power of music to intensify the force 
of text. It is a little masterpiece, the prod- 
uct of a beautiful genius working in a most 
congenial field. 
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NEW MUSIC— 


We publish the highest class popular music — 
the best compositions of the world-famous com- 
posers aud lyric writers. Art editions — finest 
paper, perfect printing and beautiful title pages. 
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cheap reprints of music on which the copyright 
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Whitney-Warner pub- 
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Any of the music in 
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“Golden Sunset” 
Waltzes, are the 
latest work of John 
T. Hall, writer of 
“Wedding of the 
Winds” and other 
famous waltzes.— 
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“ Belinda.”’ Two-step. A hap- 
py tune; fine for dancing. 

“ Bilverheels,”’ by Neil Moret 
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cidedly Spanish in rhythm 
and melody. 


New Novel- 
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** Moonlight "’ Serenade— By 
thecomposer of‘* Hiawatha,"’ 
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“Belles of Dixie’’— Two- 
step ; just out—sure to make 
a ** hit."’ 
** Eyes of the Soul’”’ Reverie 
a beautiful composition. 
“ The Mascot’’— New two- 
Goodbye."” “Do You Ke- step; catchy and easy to 
member?” play. 
The above compositions can be had in Whitney- Warner music 
rolls, which fit all automatic piano players. Catalogue Free. 
The New Star Dance Folio No. 5 contains Waltzes, Two- 
steps, Marches, Gavottes, etc., arranged from forty-five of 
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The Sleighride Galop 


By W.M. Treloar, Solo 75c., 

Duet $1, is the latest musical 
novelty among piano players. 
It represents a sleighing party 
and is played with bells, whip- 
crack, laughing chorus and 
whistling. It is extremely pop- 
ular, having already reached a 
sale of more than 200,000 copies. 
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we will send a pair of Imported > 
Swiss Musical Bells compliment- 
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MUSIC SET TO POEMS 
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Minuet of Colonial days. 
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Night to do with a Girl,” 
“When the Roses Fade 
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Back To Dixie,"’ “* In Dear 
Old Georgia,”” “* My Irish 
Molly O,” “ Bright Eyes 
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What Successful Piano Playing Calls For 


As Explained to William Armstrong Especially for The Journal 


By Moritz Moszkowski 
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ORAWN BY CLARA E. PECK 
IANO-PLAYING is absolutely a lan- 


guage; the classics make the founda- 
tion, and then comes a study of the 
modern composers. 

In the past, or rather, in the day of Liszt, 
the pianist took greater freedom with the 
composer. It was the style then to play 
everything with changes, and Liszt himself 
took many liberties with the Beethoven 
sonatas. Berlioz says that he changed the 
Moonlight Sonata entirely, and put tremolos 
in the bass. Such a thing as that would to- 
day be impossible, and would raise no end of 
outcry from music lovers. 

Our phrasing at present is much better 
than that of the pianist of the past, but today 
in this same direction it is overdone. We 
see more signs and expression marks than 
notes in the editions that are put before us. 
Even in the editions by von Bulow of the old 
masters there were, to my way of thinking, 
already too many. 

But as far as technic is concerned, our only 
progress is in the system of fingering; in 
other respects that branch has gone back. 
When the old Paris School existed, with Liszt, 
Chopin, Thalberg and Kalkbrenner, 
there was a standard of finger technic 
that has never been surpassed. 


Technical Standards in Chopin’s Day 

HOPIN was older than Liszt, al- 

though his birth-date is far from 
exactly known. But we do know that 
when he came to Paris he was no 
beginner, and that already he had 
given concerts in Poland and made 
a name for himself; yet it was of 
Kalkbrenner that he wanted lessons 
and not of Liszt. So we may gain 
some idea of the eminence of 
Kalkbrenner, who, notwithstanding 
the place Chopin had made in the 
world, told him that the only condi- 
tion on which he would take him was 
that he study for three years and 
agree in all that time not to play in 
concert. This, in the face of Chopin’s 
experience, shows pretty clearly the 
standard that was set at that period. 
Although he cast aside such exactions 
with impatience, Chopin spoke al- 
ways admiringly of the playing of 
Kalkbrenner. So we may gain some 
idea of the greatness as a pianist of 
the man who held such a place in such 
a group. 

Today there is a certain technic, an 
arm technic, that makes a great im- 
pression on the public, but the real 
finger technic is less strong now than 
it was then. 

But the great technic is not neces- 
sary. A good, clear, facile technic is 
sufficient to make the open sesame of the 
pianist, and with it she may create a great 
impression on the public if she plays music- 
ally. Takesuch players as Madame Clothilde 
Kleeberg, for instance, who is much more 
musical than many whom people talk about 
a guod deal; without colossal technic she 
gives genuine artistic pleasure. There is 
plenty of hope for those who do not possess 
magnificent technic, but who play musically. 

When it comes to the selection by the 
pianist of the kind of music to play, it is 
necessary for her to remember that not only 
technic, but the art of writing for the piano 
has retrograded. Some composers, indeed, 
seem to write against the instrument instead 
of for it. One must distinguish between the 
two kinds of writing that exist— the inten- 
tionally and unintentionally bad for the piano. 


Music for the Piano Should be Pianistic 


HEN Liszt wrote one could not say even 

of the hardest things that he gave us to 
play that they were unpianistic or unsuited to 
the expression of the instrument. When the 
compositions of Chopin and of Hummel are 
difficult they show for it always; in certain 
respects this is true of Bach, who understood 
the piano and how to write for it. But a 
technical difficulty that is greater than it seems 
is useful only in an étude. 

I once said to Tschaikowsky of the concerto 
which he had just finished, ‘‘ The last move- 
ment I do not like; it is not for the piano.’ 

He answered, after thinking a moment, 
““ You are right; I will change it.” 

And he did —but while there is much that 
is beautiful and sympathetic in the move- 
ment I still think it unpianistic. 

But here comes the point to be settled in 
the selection or rejection of compositions on 
pianistic grounds: when things are musical, 
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no matter if they are not written for the 


piano, we must find a way to play them. 

The surest studies through which to get a 
good, fluent technic, without which the best 
of musical gifts is dumb, are the old stand- 
bys Czerny and Clementi. Cramer, while 
his studies are many of them beautiful, I 
cannot recommend so fully, for he falls short 
in the scales. 

In one respect, notwithstanding all his 
comprehensive excellence, Czerny sometimes 
lacked in giving the left hand too little 
to do, and that I have tried to supply in 
an arrangement from his Etudes of Fifteen 
Studies in Virtuosity. 

In France they play Czerny more than they 
do in Germany, and as a result the French 
have a finer technic than the Germans. In 
France, too, they have both hands more 
nearly equally developed, and that is because 
they have studied more the études of the old 
school of piano playing. 

The playing of scales, so vital a part of 
the pianist’s equipment, is, to my way of 
thinking, not generally done with the finger- 
ing that makes them easiest nor the one 
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best calculated for finger development. 
that reason I have 


For 
published a book of 
scales of my own, in which many traditional 
fingerings are altered. Scale practice, vastly 
important in itself, is best when not carried 
to extremes. Beethoven himself said that 
much playing of scales gives a heavy hand. 


The Real Value of Technical Exercises 


HILE it is well for beginners to study 
many technical exercises, it is also weil 
for them to remember that because they can 
master difficulties that occur singly in an 
exercise constantly repeated, they cannot 
necessarily overcome difficulties of various 
kinds when they are combined in a piece. 
The fingers are prepared in the single 
exercise to cope with a single difficulty, and 
not with a number of them-that follow each 
other. It is very much the kind of trouble 
that you would find in studying a tongue 
in which you can decline and repeat many 


words, but still cannot put a sentence to- 
gether. And after all, piano playing is a lan- 
guage. For this reason it is well to combine 


the study of exercises with pieces which 
contain a variety of technical difficulties in 
order that you may learn the putting together 
of things. In that way only can you acquire 
the ability to connect the parts of musical 
speech and to express them fluently. 

Before going on to a list of some composers 
and pieces, classical and modern, of special 
aid to the pianist in development, there must 
be a word on the way to practice scales and 
studies: Play them slowly, very slowly, for/e ; 
then, when the work in hand is absolutely cer- 
tain, play them fast and iano, to acquire 
rapidity and lightness. 

Of the classics, play Mozart, a great deal 
of Mozart—that gives a light hand; and 
Beethoven. But for your training, before all, 


Composer of “Germany,” 
“Serenata,” etc. 





play Bach. Take up his small preludes and 
fugues. From those go on to the smaller piano 
compositions of Beethoven; after them study 
some of Weber, then comes Mendelssohn for 
the singing tone, and Chopin. But with 
Chopin one must be careful, for to some his 
fascination is so strong that they neglect all 
others for him. The pianist must be able to 
play not only one composer, but all. 

To go on with the list, there is Hummel 
with the two concertos in B minor and A 
minor, while of Weber I allow a good deal 
to my pupils. His rondo in E-flat major, 
Momento Capriccioso, and sonata in A-flat 
major are the ones I use most. Then the 
student is ready for Schumann —the easier 
fantaisie pieces and valse scenes first, and 
later the intermezzi, Kreisleriana, sonatas, 
and the concerto. Liszt and the moderns 
may follow. 


Some Interesting Composers of Today 


MONG the works of these modern writers 
you will find many charming things by 
Saint-Saens, by Fauré, and by Chaminade. 
You will find, too, I think, that the ‘‘ Romance 
Without Words,’’ the Variations 
and the First Piano Quartette by 
Chaminade, while more seldom played 
than some other of her writings, are 
decidedly attractive. 
Last summer there came to 
young Russian composer, 
who gave some 


Paris a 

Scriabine, 

recitals of his own 
works. The things he has written 
are sometimes difficult, but always 
interesting, and especially so to those 
pianists in search of new literature 
for their instrument. Sgambati, the 
Italian, is another interesting figure, 
and there is Grieg, whom we must not 
forget, with his Norwegian color and 
attractiveness. 

You ask for the names of some of iny 
own compositions that are not gener 
ally known. There are the Bagatelles, 
and Pensée Fugitive, with three num- 
bers under each title; the Arabesques; 
and Tristesse et Sourir, the latter 
varied, as the title suggests, some sad 
and some gay-—eight of them alto- 
gether. I think that scarcely any of 
these are well known in America. If 
you would know what points I lay 
special stress on in the playing of my 
compositions, I should say a certain 
rhythm, lightness, and then, for the 
greater part, elegance. 

As to the rubalo, there are Chopin 
players who believe that no two con- 
secutive bars of his music should be 
played in the same tempo. There 
could be no more fatal misconception 
in a performance of his works. 

Take the Chopin-playing of Josef Hofmann. 
It is sound, sincere to the composer, free from 
the mannerisms of false rubato and over- 
sentimentality —a true musical performance. 


Phrase Music as its Composer Phrased It 


IIIS leads up to a theme touched upon at 

the outset — modern phrasing and the over- 
doing of it. First, when things are written 
in a modern way they should, within the 
limits of good taste, be played in the modern 
style in which so much phrasing is done. 
That is all well and good. But I am no 
friend of the application of such methods to 
the old composers. 

French actors would not play a piece by 
Sardou as they would a comedy by Moliére. 
The style of the writer, and the feeling for 
him, is more vividly developed by the French 
than by any other people. They play Racine 
and Moliére today as they were played during 
the lifetime of those dramatists. That idea 
applies just as much to the classics in music. 

To begin with, when we play these classics 
on the modern piano, so different from the 
instrument for which they were originally 
written, there is already change enough. So 
we should not try to change them still more 
by applying modern ideas of phrasing in their 
performance, a phrasing which did not at all 
exist at the time of writing them. Instead, 
we should try to play them in the style of the 
time in which they were composed. 

In piano playing, as in all branches of 
musical interpretation, it is sincerity to the 
ideas of the writer that makes the truly good 
performance of his works. When we begin to 
put something into a composition that was not 
there originally we give it a meaning that was 
never intended. Use the modern phrasing 
in modern works, but in playing the classics 
stick to the older and classical ideas. 
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How Housewives Can Tell Adulterated Foods 


By A. G. Woodman 


Chemistry Department of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


HE detection of adul- 
T terated foods does not 

necessarily mean the 
complicated tests made by 
the trained chemist in his 
well-equipped laboratory. 
Chemical tests, even of the 
simplest kind, are not al- 
ways required, Careful 
inspection of the package 
may tell much, Even the 
name or the label may give 
a clew. The experienced 
purchaser soon learns, to 
avoid goods sold under 
general and vague names, 
‘Salad oil’’ may or may 
not be olive oil: the chances 
are that it is not. The 
word ‘* compound ’’ on a package of goods is 
generally an index to the inferior character 
of its contents. Labels reading ‘‘ Warranted 
the Best Compound,”’’ or ‘‘Apple Jelly, Currant 
Flavor,’’ have their meaning to the initiated. 
If, however, it is desired to go further much 
valuable information can often be obtained 
with very little trouble. 





In the Way of Apparatus nothing more 
is required than can be furnished by any 
kitchen, and the one or two chemicals neces- 
sary that may not be in the household stock 
can be obtained for a few cents at any drug 
store. Thetests which I describe on this page 
are not in any way dangerous to make and 
not glifficult to carry out satisfactorily. If 
there are in the family any who are studying 


-chemistry in the High School an enthusiastic 


analyst will be found at hand. Indeed, such 
work might well be taken up as a part of 
the High School curriculum. I know a case 
where a demonstration exactly in this line 
was included in the graduating exercises of 
the school and aroused much interest, even 
the chronic grumbler of the village being 
obliged to admit that here at last was a study 
really worth while. 


An Easy Test to Make for a beginning is the 
detection of coal-tar dyes in foods. Cheap 
jellies and jams, *‘ blood-orange ’’ tonic, fruit 
syrups, tomato ketchups, often owe their fine 
appearance to the use of dyes. These are 
readily detected by a dyeing test on wool. 

Suppose that some cheap currant jelly is to 
be examined. Stir up about one-fourth of the 
contents of the tumbler of jelly with about a 
pint of water in an agate stewpan. Take a 
piece of white woolen cloth about five or six 
inches square and wet it thoroughly with 
boiling water. Care should be taken that it 
is ‘‘ all wool,’’ and white is better than cream- 
color. Nun’s veiling is an excellent thing to 
use. Immerse the cloth in the diluted jelly 
and boil it on the stove for five or ten min- 
utes, stirring it frequently with a small 
wooden stick. Then remove it and wash well 
in boiling water. If a dye has been used in 
the jelly the cloth will be brightly colored. 

Natural colors impart to the wool, when 
treated in this way, only a dull pinkish-brown 
color, quite different from the brilliant color 
of the artificialdye. In order to be absolutely 
certain, however, it is best to take the dyed 
wool and boil it with about a tablespoonful of 
ordinary household ammonia in half a pint of 
water. After boiling for five minutes remove 
the wool, and if the ammonia is colored add 
to it a third of a cupful of vinegar, immerse 
in it a second piece of the white woolen cloth 
and boil it as before. Any color that is im- 
parted ‘o the second piece of cloth is the 
aniline dye, which was dissolved off by the 
ammonia. The natural color would not be 
removed from the first cloth by the ammonia, 
hence would not dye on the second piece. 
The coloring can be boiled out of sausages 
and dyed on wool in the same way. 


Another Interesting Way of showing the 
presence of these dyes, especially in bever- 
ages, is to dye them on gelatine. Dissolve 
one part of gelatine in ten parts of boiling 
water and pour it into a deep pan to harden. 
When it is cold by means of a sharp knife 
cut it into inch cubes. Place one of these 
cubes into the suspected liquid and allow it 
to remain for twenty-four hours, then wash 
it slightly with cold water and cut through it 
with a knife. If the color is a natural one it 
will lightly tinge the outer surface of the cube, 
but will not penetrate far below the surface, 
so that the inner portions will be largely free 
from color. Nearly all of the coal-tar dyes, 
cochineal and similar colors, will be found to 
permeate the jelly cube, often to the centre. 

One advantage of the dyeing on cloth, 
however, is that the sample can be preserved 
as evidence. Nothing is better than ocular 
proof to convince the average person. 


Milk is Sometimes Colored, usually to dis- 
guise the fact that it has been watered or 
skimmed. When the cream is removed or 
when water is added the resulting fluid is of a 
thin bluish color, and it is customary for the 
milkman to correct this by adding a yellow 
coloring -matter. In principle it is exactly 
the same, though opposite in effect, to the 
use of bluing in the laundry to correct the 
yellow tinge of the clothes. In many cases 


the addition of this color is readily told by 
observing the relative color of the milk and 
the cream which rises onit. If the milk looks 
as yellow, or even yellower, than the upper 
cream layer, it will do no harm to take up the 
matter with the milkman, 


To Test Flavoring Extracts. One or two 
simple tests may ‘‘tell tales’’ in regard to 
flavoring extracts. The grocer’s shelves are 
loaded with cheap extracts which are value- 
less and in many cases are easily recognized. 
The odor alone may tell much to one familiar 
with the genuine article. The odor of true 

vanilla is a delicate odor resembling that of 
prunes, quite different from the cheap tonka 
extracts, which have a peculiar smell very 
much like ‘‘sweet grass.’’ Much of the 
cheaper grade of vanilla extract sold is en- 
tirely artificial, not a true extract at all. 
Put a quantity of vanilla extract into a small 
white bow! and heat it in the top of the tea- 
kettle until only about a third is left. Then 
add enough water to make the original vol- 
ume. If the extract is pure a flocculent, red- 
brown residue will show in the bottom of the 
bowl. If no residue is found the extract is 
either entirely artificial or has been made by 
the use of alkali. 


In Good Extract of Lemon there should be 
at least five per cent. of lemon oil, and in order 
to keep this in solution the alcohol must be 
strong, at least eighty per cent. In makinga 
cheap extract the manufacturer seeks to keep 
down the proportion of alcohol, this being the 
costly ingredient, rather than the lemon oil. 
The consequence is the amount of alcohol is 
cut so low that practically no oil of lemon 
remains in solution, although the preparation 
may be sold as “‘ triple extract of lemon.’’ To 
test this point take a tumbler half full of water 
and add to it a tablespoonful of the extract. 
If no cloudiness occurs, as will be the case 
with two-thirds of the lemon extracts on the 
market, the oil of lemon may fairly be inferred 
to be absent. 

Pure lemon extract should obtain its yellow 
color from the use of lemon peel. The color 
given by this, however, is not permanent, and 
most of the extracts have their color helped 
out or imparted entirely by the use of coal-tar 
dyes. These in many cases are readily de- 
tected by the dyeing test on wool described 
in a previous paragraph. 


A Common Adulterant of Honey, table 
syrups, molasses, jellies and jams is commer- 
cial glucose, made on a very large scale by 
treating cornstarch with acid. It may be de- 
tected quite easily by the peculiar precipitate 
it gives with alcohol. For this test it will be 
necessary to use strong alcohol — ninety-five 
percent. Take aclear glass or tumbler about 
a third full of the alcohol and slowly pour into 
it a tablespoonful of the honey or syrup to be 
tested. In the presence of glucose a milky 
turbidity will be caused, and at the bottom of 
the glass will be formed a thick, gummy 
mass, which can be easily collected in a 
spoon. If glucose is not present a slight 
flocculent precipitate will be formed instead 
of the gummy mass, and there will be no 
turbidity after the test has stood a few mo- 
ments. It should be borne in mind that the 
glucose is not to be considered necessarily 
harmful, but that its presence always indicates 
a cheaper or low-grade product. 


Butter is Readily Distinguished from its sub- 
stitutes by household tests. The housewife 
who is suspicious that the article she is pur- 
chasing from her butter dealer may in reality 
be oleomargarine or ‘‘ renovated butter’’ can 
easily putit tothe proof. Every one, of course, 
knows what butter is and how it is made, but 
the other two terms may possibly need a word 
of explanation. Oleomargarine is composed 
of *‘ oleo oil’’ (a product made from beef fat) 
churned with lard, milk and a small amount 
of butter, the final product being salted and 
sometimes colored to resemble butter. 
‘* Renovated,’’ or, as it is sometimes called, 
‘ process,’’ butter consists of butter which 
cannot be sold as such, either through rancid- 
ity or because, on account of careless handling 
by the makers, it possesses an unattractive 
appearance or flavor. The chief recruiting 
ground for this material is the country store. 
The fat, separated from the curd by melting 
and settling, has air blown through it to re- 
move the odors, and is then churned with 
skimmed milk and finally worked in a man- 
ner similar to butter. 


Two Tests are Necessary to distinguish 
the three products. The first of these, the 
‘* spoon test,’’ is carried out as follows: Melt 
a piece of the sample as large as a small 
chestnut in an ordinary tablespoon, using a 
small flame, such as a candle, as the source of 
heat. Stir the melting fat with a splinter of 
wood—a match is excellent for the purpose. 
Then lower the spoon into the flame so that 
the fat shall boil briskly, and stir thoroughly, 
not neglecting the outer edges, several times 
during the boiling. Oleomargarine and ren- 
ovated butter boil noisily, usually sputtering 
like a mixture of grease and water when 
boiled, and produce little or no foam. 
Genuine butter usually boils with much less 


noise and produces an 
abundance of foam. The 
difference in regard to the 
foam is very marked. 

To carry out the second 
test half fill a tin measur- 
ing-cup with sweet milk, 
heat nearly to boiling, and 
add a slightly rounded tea- 
spoonful of the sample. 
Stir with a small piece of 
wood, about the size of a 
match, until the fat is 
melted. Then immerse 
the cup to about a third 
of its height in a pan of 
water in which there are 
several large pieces of ice. 
Stir the milk until the tem- 
perature falls sufficiently for the fat to con- 
geal. At this point the fat, if oleomargarine, 
can easily be collected together into one mass 
or lump by means of the piece of wood, while 








if butter it will granulate and cannot be so | 


collected. The distinction is very marked. 
The stirring should be continuous while the 
fat is solidifying and for a short time before. 
The milk should be well mixed before pour- 
ing into the cup, since otherwise cream may 
be taken from the top and contain so much 
butter-fat as to vitiate the test for oleomar- 
garine. Skimmed milk is best to use, though 
not so convenient, perhaps. 

The ‘‘ spoon test’’ will distinguish in the 
great majority of cases between genuine butter 
on the one hand and renovated butter and 
oleomargarine on the other; the second test 
enables one to distinguish between the last 
two named, since renovated butter in this test 
behaves as does real butter. 


Baking-Powder is another substance which 
varies much in composition and in quality, 
and is easily tested in the household. It 
is not necessary to enter into any discussion 
as to the comparative healthfulness of alum 
or of cream of tartar in baking-powders. As 
a matter of fact, any baking-powder leaves, 
after baking, a residue which in sufficient 
quantity exercises disagreeable effects on the 
human system. It suffices for the housewife 
to know that alum is considerably cheaper 
than cream of tartar, and if a cheap substitute 
is in the powder for which she is paying a 
good price she wants to know it. A little 
common-sense in regard to price and “‘ pre- 
miums’’ will not go amiss. When six cakes 
of soap, one package of soap-powder, one 
bottle of ammonia and one bottle of bluing 
are given away with one pound of baking- 
powder at thirty-nine cents the inference is a 
good one that the powder does not contain 
the expensive cream of tartar. 

In some cases, however, it may be neces- 
sary to test for the alum. Procure from the 
druggist five cents’ worth of logwood chips, 
cover them with water and let the mixture 
come toa boil. Dothis three times, rejecting 
the decoction each time. The fourth extract 
of the logwood is what is wanted for use. 
Shake a couple of teaspoonfuls of the baking- 
powder in a small bottle half filled with 
water. When effervescence has ceased add 
vinegar until the mixture is distinctly acid. 
This you can tell by means of a bit of litmus 
paper, which the druggist will furnish when 
the logwood is purchased. Put a bit of the 
litmus paper into the bottle and when the 
blue color changes to red the solution may be 
known to be acid. Now add five or six drops 
of the prepared logwood extract. If alum is 
present a bluish-red color will be apparent; 
if there is no alum the color will be yellow. 


The Testing of Coffee is an illustration of 
what may sometimes be accomplished by the 
very simplest means. Unground coffee should 
be tried in a cup of water. The artificial 
coffee beans and “‘ coffee pellets,’’ made of 
roasted wheat bran, which are occasionally 
found, will sink to the bottom, while the 
genuine coffee berries will float. The same 
test should be tried on ground coffee. The 
grains of genuine coffee will float and will not 
impart any decided color to the water for 
some minutes, while chicory and the various 
cereal adulterants will settle, leaving little 
brown trails of color as they sink. 

Spread some of the ground coffee on a sheet 
of white paper and examine carefully. The 
chicory grains are recognized by their dark 
and gummy appearance, and when a bit is 
crushed between the teeth it is very soft and 
bitter. Bits of crushed cereal grains may be 
told by their shiny, polished surface, as con- 
trasted with the duller coffee fragments, and 
by their lack of taste. It may be that if you 
examine in this way the coffee substitute you 
are using you will find that its ‘‘ close imita- 
tion of the coffee flavor’’ is really due to the 
presence of that tabooed article. 


Because These Tests are So Simple do 
not think they are of little value. Many of 
them are in every-day use by food chemists. 
If thoughtfully carried out they will furnish 
reliable results. And you will be surprised 
to find how much less inclined your grocer 
will be to palm off cheap goods on you when 
he knows that you are in the habit of testing 
them occasionally. 
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A Gambrel-Roof House for $4000 


By B. F. W. Russell, James E. Webster and Henry H. Saylor 




















The Front of the House 


HE possibilities of a lot 50x 125 feet 

have been the controlling force in the 

designs for this house. The surround- 
ings are necessarily simple. 

The plan permits a short and direct service 
path, and allows supplies, coal and the like, 
to be brought in without any annoyance to 
the owner. The laundry yard, the small 
fruit orchard and the vegetable garden are 
thereby given their proper relation to prac- 








Plan of Cellar 


tical convenience and attractive design, 
both for the owner and for his neighbors. 

The foundations of the house are rubble 
stone laid in Rosendale cement mortar. 
A cellar is provided of only necessary 
size. The portion under the living-room 
is, for the sake of economy, excavated 
only two feet below the bottom of the floor 
joists, just sufficient for ventilation and 
dryness. The cellar, including the laun- 
dry, has a Portland cement floor. The 
walls are whitewashed. 

The interior finish throughout is of 
plain, simple mouldings, except in the 
service portion, which is without mould- 
ings of any sort. The finish of the dining- 


room, halls and bedrooms is whitewood, 
painted. The living-room is provided 
with cypress, stained, and the service 


portion with North Carolina pine, natural 
finish. 

The floors of the first story are Georgia 
rift pine, slightly stained and waxed, ex- 
cept the service portion, which is of North 
Carolina pine, oiled. The floors of the 
second story are matched spruce with 
borders two feet by six wide, painted, for 
the use of rugs in the centre portions. 
The attic has only a rough spruce floor, 
and no finish of any sort. 


HE plaster is of two-coat work, and in 
the living-room is rough-cast for pic- 
turesque effect with the stained cypress finish. 

The dining-room has the special, but inex- 
pensive, feature of the recessed fireplace, 
with red-brick hearth and sides.laid with a 
white joint. 

The staircase has white risers and stained- 
pine treads, simple white newel posts, white 
square balusters, with a birch rail, stained 
dark red, all of a simple Colonial effect. 

Particular attention is given to the prac- 
tical working of the service portion. Supplies 
may be carried in directly and conveniently 
by the tradesmen. The ice is put in without 
taking it into the kitchen. The pantry and 
kitchen closet are well lighted, have generous 
cupboards and shelves, and are in positions 
of convenience. The broom, coat and linen 
closets are all in proper relation to their uses. 
The kitchen odors, noise and heat are kept 
from annoying any one, yet a servant may 
pass directly to the front door, the hall and 
Staircase without crossing aroom. The cellar 
entrances are reached without trouble by the 
owner, servant or tradesimen. 

The plumbing pipes for the bathrooms, 
laundry and kitchen are concentrated, and 
the economy of this arrangement has been 


ere . J 


combined with the most convenient 
practical positions at the same time. 

The exterior of the house is shingled, 
neither painted nor stained, but allowed to 
weather. Economy and artistic effect are 
thus combined, and the shingles will last 
equally long. 

The exterior is to be painted a cream-white 
and the blinds a dark green. The outside 


and 


chimney, at but a slightly increased cost, 
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First Floor and Garden 











gives more space in the living-room and adds 
to the attractiveness of the exterior. Ina 
locality where field stones are more expensive 


than bricks, this chimney as well as the foun- | 


dations could be built of hard-burned bricks. 


The house, the gardens and the surround- | 


the army officers and sells it 


ings have been carried out with great sim- 
plicity and directness, in the style of our best 
Colonial types; and yet enough picturesque- 
ness has been given to keep a home of this 
small size from stiffness and formality. 


ELOW are estimates taken from the signed 


bids of two firms of builders who have | 


been proved by direct experience to be per- 
fectly reliable : 


Foundation and Excavatin 


masonry ........ $410 Foundations and 
Excavation........ 40 mason-work ...... 315 
PE, cn ecesesees Sep RAE scse cence 740 
RESOWOER...0.0.200. $90 RERRWOCK .. ..+5... 970 | 
Oe Ree ee eee §20 | 
Plastering . ... ... 195 Plastering .......... 130 
..... Pee ae Cee 275 
Painting ....... © B90 PRMMecce. cecess 200 
ON errr 215 Roofing and tin-work 
SERSGWEES ...6:0:05 (except shingles)... 10 
Cemeut floor a << # . errr 45 
ea 100 ©Concrete floor be el- 
eee Hise ae 
Total...........$3000 Heating. isssaxe, S00 
ee $3000 


The above are the original estimates of the 
builders made in April, 1905. It seems to 
us, however, that during the coming season 
it probably would cost fifteen per cent. addi- 
tional to build this house, on account of an 
increase in the cost of building materials and 
labor. Allowing for the builder’s commis- 
sion and the architect’s fee, and adding the 

fifteen per cent., this house would now cost 

nearly $4000 complete. 


A Word About the Estimates 
HE JOURNAL 


asked, in the competition in 


which the designs for this house were sub- | 


mitted, that each architect presenting a design 
should be extremely careful and conscientious that 


the house planned could be built for $3000, ex- | 
clusive of the architect's fee and the builder's com- | 


mission, and that each plan should be accompanied 
by two estimates from two trustworthy builders 
who would agree to build the house within a rea- 
sonable distance, 50 to 100 miles, of their place 
of business, and within the year 1905. These 
figures were made in April last. We believe that 
the architects have been fair in this matter, and 
that they present practical plans and trustworthy 
figures. But beyond this ordinary confidence in 
architects and builders and their figures The 
Journal cannot go, and can assume no respon- 
sibility. However, since the estimates were made 
there has been an increase in building materials 
and labor. To cover this increase the architects 
have advised us to add fifteen per cent. to the 
original cost, thus increasing the figures for the 
house alone to $3450. A builder usually charges 
ten per cent. commission for his work: that 
would make $345 additional. 
ally charges on work of this cost five per cent. 
of the cost, and in addition makes a charge for 
traveling expenses and time required for travel- 
ing. On this basis the house could now be built, 
including everything, for a little less than $4000. 
Messrs. Russell, Webster and Saylor’s address 
is 2 Brimmer Street, Boston, Massachusetts, to 
whom all letters in regard to this house should 
be sent. —THE EDITORS. 





Second Floor Plan 























As the House Appears from the Back 


An architect usu- | 
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A Vital Matter 


The U. S. Government buys 
the Royal Baking Powder for 


to them at cost. Alum or in- 
ferior powders are never pur- 
chased even at their much 
lower price. The Royal is 
a pure cream of tartar powder 


>| and makes the finest and most 


' wholesome food. The officers 


demand it because of its su- 
perior strength and quality, 
for they find that, though 
higher in price, it is cheaper 
and more satisfactory in practi- 
cal use. 


There is absolutely no 
room for reasonable doubt 
as to the injurious effects of 
alum when consumed in 
food. 


The action of the United 
States Government in de- 
clining to purchase alum 
baking powders was based 
upon the following, with 
other, expert testimony: 


Dr. Sternberg, Surgeon-General of the United 
States Army, said: “It is well known that alum is a 
powerful astringent, which would speedily have harm- 
ful effects if it were taken into the human system, 

No alum powder is furnished to the army 
by ‘the Subsistence Department.”’ 


Dr. Wyman, Surgeon-General United States Navy, 

said: “It (alum) should not be used in food products. 

The medical purveyor of this service has 

been instructed to refuse to ‘purché ase baking powders 
and flour containing alum.’ 


Dr. Wise, Medic al Inspector of the United States 
Navy, said: “ The injurious effect of alum on the 
mucous coat of the stomach is positive and beyond 


| dispute; it is both an irritant and astringent, inter- 
fering seriously with the secretion of digestive 
juices. This is so unanimously asserted by the 


| bread-making will produce very 





medical men that specific statement seems unneces- 
sary.”’ 


Dr. Wiley, Chief C hemist United States Agricul- 
tural Department, said: ‘‘Alum is regarded as in- 
jurious to the system by most authorities.” 


P rofe s$Ot Chandler, Columbia College, New York, 
said: “I think the use of alum in baking powder for 
raising bread is dangerous.’ 


Dr. Everhart, 


Professor of Chemistry, Texas Uni- 
versity, said; * 


In my opinion the use of alum in 
serious disorder 
in the digestive organs.”’ 


Professor Fristoe, Professor of Chemistry, Columbia 
University, Washington, D. C., said: “ The intro- 
duction of alum into our daily food is as dangerous 
to health as any other slow poison.”’ 


Professor Johnson, Professor of Chemistry in 
Yale College, said: ‘Alum is well known to be a 
poison which in small doses deranges the digestive 
organs, and peanees qnansies Sameng Hee. I regard 
its introduction into baking powders as most danger- 
ous to the public health.”’ 


Professor Mallet, University of Virginia, said: 
“I have looked with some care into the question of 
alum as an ingredient of baking powders to be used 
in preparing bread, and am decidedly of the opinion 
that it is injurious to health and should be prohibited 
by law.” 


Professor Prescott, University of Michigan, said: 

“Alum acts on the mucous membrane as an ‘irritant 
astringent, hindering absorption in the stomach. 
It lessens the digestibility of foods. In medicine it is 
used with caution, locally and not continuously, In 
food it should never be used.”’ 


Professor Wood, 


Professor of Chemistry at Har- 
vard, said: 


“Alum is not a proper substance to be 


| used in the baking of bread.” 


| souri State U niversity, 


Professor Tucker, of the New York Medical College 
and C hemist of the New York State Board of Health, 
said: ‘‘Alum in bread-making, including its use in 
baking powders, is highly objectionable, for | believe 
it to be decidedly injurious when used as a constitu- 
ent of food articles.’ 


Dr. Schweitzer, Professor of Chemistry in the Mis- 
said: ‘' The use of alum in 
baking powders i is dangerous, and should be prohib- 
ited by law.”” He further stated that he had on one 
occasion remarked that every person resorting to the 
practice (of making alum powders) should be sent to 
the peniteitiary. 


Look upon the label of 
the baking powder can, and 


if it is not there positively 
‘shown that the powder is 


made of cream of tartar do 


| not buy or use it. 
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The Things of Girls 


By Alice Preston 
A Talk About the Girl at Home 


T IS generally ad- 
mitted that we 
American girls are 

the most successful busi- 
ness girls in the world. 
But it is an open ques- 
tion whether our English 
and French sisters do 
not very often excel us 
in their home relation- 
ships. Certainly the 
American girl almost 
more than any other is 
admirably fitted to be 
the ideal home-maker. 
But we are so full of the 
restlessness of the age. 
We are so bent on mak- 
ing a success in the 
world, or on getting an 
education, or on better- 
ing ourselves socially, that we often neglect 
the intimate home interests and ideals. 

If we enter the business world or go to 
college things go well enough. We havea 
definite purpose; we ‘‘ set to work,’’ as it 
were. We make a decided effort to stand 
shoulder to shoulder with other business 
girls, other college girls, and we generally 
succeed. But we come home and relax. 
We let things drift. We accept or tolerate 
the conditions that exist there. We seem to 
think that others have made these homes of 
ours, and that our part is only to live in them 
somel ow, anyhow. 


Each of Us is Needed in the Home 


Now. as a matter of fact, a home is never 
made; it is always being made, it is al- 
ways inthe making. It succeeds or fails from 
one day to another. And every member of a 
home is in great measure responsible for that 
daily success or failure. Home life is a flex- 
ible, changing thing. You cannot fix it once 
for all. Live in your home in a half-hearted 
sort of way, take no active interest in its 
pleasures and advantages, and no matter how 
lovely that home may be, you will soon find 
that, properly speaking, you have no home 
life at all. East or west, rich or poor, sum- 
mer or winter, home should be a place where 
people care. 

If home is to be home to us, and nota 
mere shelter for the body, each of us must 
have a place all our own in it: a place that 
no one else could fill. To be needed is the 
first essential to our home happiness. 

So many of you write me, ‘‘ I feel that I am 
not needed.’’ Perhaps it seems so to you; 
but I believe we are each of us always needed, 
and that it is simply ‘‘ up to us,’’ as the boys 
say, to find out where and how. 


Choose Some Place for Yourself 


‘ OME” and “‘ homelikeness ’’ can be ac- 

quired, if we are willing to go about 
thingsintheright way. Never mind how dis- 
couraging the conditions in your home may 
seem. Start right in. Choose some place in 
your home, and then keep that place faithfully. 
Suppose you would wish to be the sympa- 
thetic older sister in yourhome. Well, then, 
begin at once. Bend all your efforts toward 
sympathy and understanding. If you wish 
to be successful in that relationship you can- 
not afford to be impatient even once with the 
little sister who comes with her broken toy. 
She must be made to feel that she can depend 
on you. So must the big brother. Perhaps 
he only brings you his coat to mend today. 
That is a little service. Never mind. Once 
sure of your willingness and understanding, 
he will bring more serious matters by-and-by. 
He will feel he can depend on you for sym- 
pathy and advice in graver affairs. 

Remember that each day will add to or 
take from the relationship in which you have 
chosen to succeed. If we wish to be success- 
ful in our home lives the other members of 
the home must know where to find us. We 
must stand for something, be something, 
amount to something. It cannot be done all 
at once, of course. It requires patience and 
thoughtfulness. But try it and you will see 
how the unharmonious conditions will grad- 
ually vanish. Gradually there will be built 
up around you a house not made with hands, 
a home in the best sense of that splendid 
word —a place where people care. 

Stand for what you like in your own home, 
for good judgment, sympathy, good temper, 
encouragement, anything you choose, but 
stick to it with the same clear purpose that a 
college girl sticks to her chosen course. Be 
true to the one or the several things you wish 
to stand for. No girl who goes about living 
ler home life in this way will ever for long 
feel herself unneeded at home. 


Live a More Thoughtful Life 

yer of you write me of very individual 

and unhappy home conditions and ask 
how they may be remedied. Each case isa 
little different, of course; but, asa general an- 
swer, I would say, ‘‘ Think more— live a more 
thoughtful life.’’ A good, square, thoughtful 
facing of home questions will do more than 
anything else to solve them. We make senti- 
ment and emotion the foundation of home 


‘ 
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life, when what we need is more reason, more 
thinking, a clearer sense of honor, a greater 
respect for our own and other people’s rights; 
and along with all these a greater love. Here 
is a home spoiled by the great selfishness of 
one member. The rest have continually sac- 
rificed themselves, probably because they 
thought self-sacrifice to be a fine home senti- 
ment. They seem to forget that a sound 
home life was never yet built on any one- 
sided sacrifice, but only on mutual rights, 
mutual respect, mutual love, mutual sacrifice. 
One member of a family, an older sister, 
perhaps, sacrifices her whole life to a set of 
younger children. They are not required to 
give anything in return. It is she who will 
give everything-—time, patience, nerves, 
health; and while she is commended as a 
saintly character (and probably is) the chil- 
dren are being trained, unconsciously, to 
dullness and selfishness, are being brought up 
spendthrifts of other people’s health, pick- 
pockets of other people’s strength; are being 
taught to borrow or steal other people’s 
rights and comforts, until when they grow 
up they are selfish men and women with no 
keen sense of honor; neither respecting other 
people’s rights, nor realizing their own priv- 
ileges—the privilege of mutual service, the 
privilege of helping to make the home a place 
of mutual comfort and love. No one honors 
unselfishness more than I, but I have seen 
so much of what might be called selfish 
unselfishness. 


The Most Beautiful Thing in a Home 


THINK nothing is more beautiful to see, 

and I had almost said more rare to find, than 
a family where every member fully respects 
and honors the rights of the other members. 
To try to stand for mutual respect, mutual 
considerateness, mutual love; never to exact 
more of the members of the family than they 
have a right to exact of you; to be willing 
to sacrifice yourself in noble places, and to 
expect no less nobility of the rest when the 
opportunity comes—it is this that makes of 
home a place where people care. There is 
no room for indifference when each member 
cares, not only to be noble herself, but cares 
that the others should be, too. 

Every action, every least ideal is of im- 
portance in the home.t Some day we shall 
have homes of our own, and there can be no 
fitter training for that day than these days 
now. To do the best today is to have the 
best tomorrow. It is often said slightingly 
of dreamers that they live in the future; but 
as a matter of fact the only ones of us who 
successfully live in the future are the ones 
who live most really and actually today. 
To make a home today by living the very 
best we know how is always to have a home 
tomorrow. How can the girl who has lived 
unwisely, selfishly and thoughtlessly of others 
in her girlhood’s home hope ever to have an 
ideal home of her own? 

We are apt to think that our homes are our 
own—to forget that they belong to other 
people. A home is not a home until it be- 
longs to others than ourselves, until it is not 
only a resting-place for us and our ideals, 
but an influence and beauty in the lives of 
those who come into it. Until that time the 
place in which you live may bea house, anda 
very comfortable one perhaps, but it is not a 
home. To share a home is the only way to 
have one. Make it a rule to ask people to 
your home at least two or three times a 
week. Give the humblest fare if you must, 
but do not neglect to give it, and often. 


Work that is Worthy Any Girl’s Efforts 

ANY of you write me, ‘* My surroundings 

are not congenial, my home is limited, 
my people misunderstand me.’’ It is an old 
cry —-as old, I think, as the world, nearly. It 
is only another way that so many of us have 
of groping about in the dark, hoping to touch 
our ideals, and to bring them to the light; 
we want to be more than we are; we want 
others to be nobler than they are. 

Some of you long for work of some kind to 
occupy you, yet here is work to your hand — 
to try to make out of the unlovely or difficult 
conditions in your home something truly 
worthy and spiritually beautiful. Tobeahome 
spirit, a home influence, a home-builder, a 
builder of ideals in the home. Surely that 
is a work worthy any girl’s best efforts. 


You must not think 
that I forget how hard a 
task this one of the 
ideal home life is. In- 
deed I do not. Other 
members of the family 
balk us, difficulties crop 
up as quickly as we can 
weed them out. Often 
our mothers, our broth- 
ers, our sisters do not 
understand us. But, 
then, I like to remember 
that this does not rob us 
of the chance to under- 
stand them. After all, 
though it is certainly a 
very comforting thing to 
have others understand 
us, it is not of nearly so 
much importance as that 
we should understand others. That is always 
open to us —a piece of work that is always 
under our hands. 

There is one great comfort, too, about work- 
ing to make our homes homelike— and that 
is, that it is our work —essentially ours, 
yours and mine —the work that God has given 
into the hands of women rather than into the 
hands of men. It is our field, our right, our 
best privilege. I would rather succeed in this 
than in hundreds of worldly things; would, 
rather than anything else, build up about me, 
by loving effort and womanliness and patience, 
the old ideal of my childhood—the old- 
fashioned home which is home, a place where 
people care. Yes, I would rather be the mov- 
ing spirit of such a home than anything else 
I can think of. 


Those Girls Who are Away from Home 


ANY of you are away from home, and to 
| you this question of home and home 
ideals does not come quite so pointedly. Yet 
it is my firm belief that wherever a woman is 
there a home should be. To you there comes 
the earnest possibility of making your sur- 
roundings, wherever they are, as homelike as 
possible. You can build up around you a 
spirit of welcome and warmth and sympathy 
which will make others feel at home when 
they are with you. None of us is too poor 
to be sympathetic, none of us so situated that 
she cannot bring hospitality in some form 
into the lives of others. Why, the most hos- 
pitable girl I know lives in a hall bedroom. 
She is so busy that she is rarely ever there to 
give you so much as a cup of tea, yet I never 
meet her that Ido not feel that I have stepped 
into the warmth of a hearthfire, and a few 
loving letters and notes that I have from her 
are so full of interest and sympathy that they 
are like homes in themselves; and I have 
been more warmed and comforted by them 
than by much costly eutertainment in the 
houses of the great. 


Let All Try to be a Home to Others 


ET us, as girls, try not only to have a home, 
but to be a home to all who come into our 
lives. It is in this home that our choicest 
duties and privileges lie. You remember 
the story of Sir Launfal, how he went abroad 
in the world seeking adventures by which to 
prove himself a worthy knight, and how he 
came home at last and found that his true 
task—the one he had ignored—had lain 
there all the while close to his castle gate; 
and how in the humble beggar by the gate- 
way Christ shone out upon him and blessed 
him. 

It is just in those nearby tasks, close to 
our hands, that you and I can, perhaps, find 
our truest girlhood, our widest influence, our 
fullest development, our richest blessings. 
At least, it is here that we may do good, may 
love and grow strong; here that we may be 
Sisters of Mercy and Charity and true 
Daughters of the King; or that we may be, if 
we will, ‘‘ Queens,’’ as Ruskin calls us. 
Whenever I grow discouraged about the 
home tasks, the home ideals, shall I tell you 
what I do? I take down Ruskin's ‘*‘ Sesame 
and Lilies,’’? and read the second chapter, 
‘“Of Queens’ Gardens.’’ It is, as many of 
you know, all about a woman’s place in the 
world, a woman's place in the home. I wish 
you could all read and love this essay as 
wellas Ido. If you cannot get it, and have 
not read it, and will write and ask me to 
send it to you, I will do so, for I have a 
number of copies which I should very much 
like to share with you. Here is one of the 
paragraphs: 

‘‘And wherever a true wife comes, this 
home is always around her. The stars only 
may be over her head, the glowworm in the 
night-cold grass may be the only fire at her 
foot, but home is yet wherever she is; and 
for a noble woman it stretches far around her, 
better than ceiled with cedar, or painted with 
vermilion, shedding its quiet light far, for 
those who else were homeless.”’ 

This, I think, is a beautiful ideal for us all 
to keep in mind, not only to have a home, 
but also to be a home, and a home influence, 
no matter where we are, in hut or palace, or, 
as Ruskin puts it, if.with the stars only over 
our heads. 


































The New Year’s Dinner 


Will not be complete with ut 


Jell-O 


For Dessert 


Endorsed by the Pure Food Com- 
missioners and awarded the Highest 
prize at all expositions. 

Why bother with old fashioned plain 
gelatine when you can save all the 
labor and always get satisfactory re- 
sults by using Jell-O? Everything in 
the package. Simply stir the contents 
ofa 1ocent package into a pint of boiling 
water and set to cool. Made in two 
minutes. Enough for six people. Espe- 
cially refreshing with a hearty dinner. 


The Jell-O Gil” 


For a more elaborate dessert, try this: 


Apple Glacé 


Halve without peeling, medium sized tart apples 
(Jonathans are the best), scoop out the core and boff in 
heavy syrup until clear, lift out on a plate to cool. Use 
a package of lemon Jell-O for 8 lialves; after dissolving 
according to directions put 3 or 4 tablespoons of it in 
a sherbet cup or individual mold; when set place half 
an apple which has had a Maraschine cherry pressed in 
the core, with the cut side down, and fill the glass with 
the Jell-O, (the syrup in which the apples were boiled, 
if but little of it, can be used in this jelly) and set away 
to cool. Serve with whipped cream in thesaucer, Turn 
out the apple and put bottom up. ‘The apple should be 
covered with the Jell-O. 


Jell-O comes in six flavors: Strawterry, Rasp- 
berry, Lemon, Orange, Chocolate and Cherry. 

At grocers everywhere 10 cts. per package. 

Highest Award, Gold Medal, St. Louis, 1904, 

Highest Award, Gold Medal, Portland, 1905 

Send for beautifully illustrated recipe book, show- 
ing fifty ways of making Jell-O desserts. 


The Genesee Pure Food Company, Le Roy, N. Y. 














But the White Clam 


REMEMBER only the tender, juicy, 
wholesome sand clams found on the 
Maine coast are used in making 


Scarboro Beach 
Clam Chowder 


for that means a chowder of sur- 
passing flavor and consistency. 


Over thirty years’ intimate acquaintance with 
sea foods has proven to us that these clams are the 
on/y clams with which to make a thoroughly appeti- 
zing, nourishing chowder of attractive appearance. 


Sample can postpaid 10c. Booklet Free. 
Burnham & Morrill Co., 2oriimna: "wre: 


Ask your grocer for Rurnham & Morrill Co.'s 
Extra Quality Baked Beans and Paris Sugar Corn. 


Wallace’s 


fmeisdtesa Waxed Paper 


for preserving jellies, cakes, bread, pastry, butter, 
lard, sandwiches, meats, candies, for picnics, outings, 
children's luncheons, and for general household use. 
Eminent Chemist's analysis proves it absolutely pure. 
Sold in House Furnishing Departments of Depart- 
ment Stores. Write to-day for sample. It is FREE. 


National Wax and Paper Mfg. Co.,199 Franklin St., New York 
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Pretty Girl Papers 


By Emma E. Walker, M.D. 


Drawings by Katharine Richardson Wireman 


Another Talk 
About the Hair 


T IS often said 
that statistics 
are of no special 

value, but if I could 
gather all of you about me to take a peep into 
the letters that come to me day by day you 
could not fail to be struck by the many that 
ask about the care of the hair in its every 
detail. There are so many of us that we can 
offer all shades, from the old-fashioned ‘‘ tow- 
head ’’ to the blue-black of the raven’s wing. 
But it is not alone in coler that we find varia- 
tions, for one girl has an oily scalp, another 
a dry one; one has very fine hair, that dis- 
tracts its owner by lying close to the head, 
while the fluffy-haired girl says complacently, 
‘* Yes, I suppose I am fortunate in having curly 
hair, though I never think much about it till I 
go down to the shore and see the other girls 
struggling with curling-irons and crimping- 
pins.’’ 


“Friction is Good for 
the Scalp” 


HE harm sometimes attributed to the 
shampoo depends not so much upon the 
frequency as upon the method. 

The girl who is a stay-at-home ina country 
where hard coal or wood is burned will not 
need to wash her hair nearly so often as the 
girl who lives in a busy city where soft coal 
soot floats about, nor so often as she whose 
business calls her out into the suburbs on 
frequent railway journeys. 

Nor will the girl with dry hair have to 
shampoo so often as the one with an oily 
scalp. 

A good general method for a shampoo is to 
begin by rubbing thoroughly into the scalp 
the tincture of green soap, using the finger- 
tips for this purpose. During this process the 
scalp may be massaged gently but firmly. 
The circulation 
will be stirred up 
in this way —and 
there is no better 
way of nourishing 
the hair than by 
bringing the blood 
vigorously into the 
vessels of the scalp. 
Then, too, this is a 
good time for mov- 
ing the scalp back 
and forth on the tis- 
sues underneath; 
the ‘‘scalp-bound’’ 
girl will do well to 
remember this. If 
the hairisthick and 
heavy, or long, it is 
a very good plan to 
braid it loosely for 





“Rub the Hair Gently 
Through Soft Towels” the process of 
shampooing. The 

discouraging tangles and snarls that so com- 
monly follow the ordinary shampoo are really 
not necessary if proper care is taken during 


the manipulation, Friction is good for the 
scalp, but not for the hair. Of course, you 
should use warm water for the cleansing. 
The soap lather should be applied to every 
part of the scalp. A professional shampooer 
parts the hair along every inch of the scalp 
systematically, beginning at the crown. In 
this way she is sure not to miss any part of 
it. You can easily do this after you have 
braided your hair in several strands. 


FTER the scalp is thoroughly gone over, 
the hair itself needs attention. If you 
are not using the tincture of green soap never 
make the mistake of rubbing the cake of soap 
on your hair. This will make it hopelessly 
sticky. Use thesudsonly, Wash the braids 
gently between your hands. You are lucky 
if you have some one to do this for you, for 
however thin or short your hair may be there 
is no doubt but that some one else can sham- 
poo it better than you can yourself. I have 
often known of girls who have done this 
service for each other. 

And now for the rinsing. This can hardly 
be too thorough. Don’t economize in water 
or time in this part of the shampoo. Hair is 
often imperfectly rinsed after the using of 
several waters, even including the spray. 
The last two or three 
waters should be grad- 
ually cooledso that the 
pores will contract and 
there will be less 
danger of taking cold. 
Sometimes a little 
alcohol is rubbed into 
the scalp at the last for 
this same purpose. 
But, after all, the glow 
that follows the brisk 
manipulation of the 
scalp with the balls of 
the fingers is the best 
preventive means for 
any unhappy after- 
Else Can effects of the shampoo. 
Shampoo it The method of dry- 
BetterThan ing by the hot-air 
Yourself” blast has fallen into 





“Some One 


disrepute; it makes the hair so dry and life- 
less that it is not at all advisable. Shaking 
the hair in the sun, and gently rubbing its 
strands through soft, warm towels, will leave 
it in the best condition. The ordinary 
Turkish towel should not be used for two 
reasons : it leaves lint in the hair, and it is 
so rough and coarse that it is apt to pull the 
hairs out. You can never gain the best effects 
of a shampoo on cloudy, damp, or rainy days. 
The weather has a great deal to do with the 
condition of the hair. Never wash the hair 
at night. I know a girl whose hearing was 
permanently affected by carelessness in this 
regard. 


F THE oil glands of your scalp have become 

choked jrritation will follow and you will 
then be troubled with oily hair or dandruff. 
In such cases you may use a few drops of 
ammonia in the first water, or you may add a 
teaspoonfulofsoda. It is not wise to use more 
on account of the danger of drying the hair. 

If your complaint is a dry scalp then at the 
end of the shampoo get some one to rub a bit 
of sweet oil—olive or almond oil —into the 
scalp. If the hair is very dry and lifeless 
you can spray its ends with a little of the oil 
from an atomizer. 

Girls with dark hair can use the refreshing 
egg shampoo with impunity, but fair-haired 
girls will do well to avoid it. It is said that 
in time the sulphur in the egg decidedly dark- 
ens the hair. You will hardly find anything 
better for use on light hair than the suds of 
pure Castile, or the tincture of green soap. 
You must be quite sure, however, that the 
latter is pure, and that it is not too drying. 

You can make a good shampoo lotion by 
shaking up two ounces of green soap with the 
same amount of cologne water. 

A shampoo for dark hair consists of a pint 
of hot rain-water, one ounce of spirits of 
rosemary and the yolk of one egg. These 
ingredients are thoroughly beaten together. 
The mixture is used while still warm, and is 
rubbed well into the scalp. 

There is nothing better for the dry shampoo 
than plain, pulverized orris-root. Part the 
hair here and there, and sprinkle the powder 
generously on the scalp and through the 
hair, letting it stay for half an hour; then 
brush it out. 

Indian meal will be just as cleansing, but 
its odor is not so attractive. 

Let me say a word now tothe girl who goes 
to the professional shampooer. Always use 
your own brush and comb. Many evils follow 
the careless habits that are so common in 
this regard. 


UST here comes a question from one of 

our number who, though still young, has 
hair which is gradually turning. Although 
in my first paper on the care of the hair ref- 
erence was made to the good effects of deep 
breathing on whitening hair, I do not feel 
that it is out of place to speak of this again. 
It is claimed, and with good reason, too, that 
deep breathing will surely help to keep this 
spectre at bay. Deep breathing is merely a 
method of prolonging life by feeding the body 
with oxygen. Why should not the stimula- 
tion of this life-giving element ascend to the 
hair, leaving its regenerating effects behind? 
In any case, deep breathing has the advan- 
tage of working out good results in the body 
in general. Its effects cannot be evil. Gray 
or white hair must be kept scrupulously clean 
to be attractive, for perspiration makes it 
smeary and yellow. The curling-iron, too, 
tends to give a yellow tinge. In shampooing 
white hair it is well to add a little bluing 
to the last rinsing-water. Experience will 
teach you the right proportion for your own 
tint of hair. You should use just enough to 
make the color a pure white, and if your 
hair will turn despite all precautions, make 
the best of it. Some of the most strikingly 
beautiful women I have ever seen have been 
those whose hair had prematurely lost its 
color. 

Nature is as skillful in harmonizing our 
color schemes as she is those of the trees 
and flowers. We shall do well to follow her 
leading. 


HERE are various movements advised for 

massage of the scalp. Brace the thumbs 
against the face just in front of the ears, then 
with the fingertips making little circles start 
from the edge of the hair about the temples, 
moving firmly up to the crown of the head. 
Next, rest the thumbs near the crown of the 
head, and make the tiny circles with the 
fingertips from the forehead to the crown. 
Once more place the balls of the thumbs in 
front of the ears and work with the fingertips 
from the crown down to the nape of the neck. 
In this way you will have covered the entire 
scalp. Again, steady the head against one 
hand and work with the fingertips of the 
other hand from the crown to the hair-line. 
A movement with both hands is accomplished 
by laying the palms flat on the sides of the 
head above the ears with the fingers pointing 
backward. With a firm movement lift the 
scalp while the whole hand makes large 
circles. This movement is suitable for the 
young and vigorous, but should not be tried 


on the old and feeble. This movement can 


be applied to different parts of the head. | 


You will soon learn to move the scalp only, 
and not to injure the hair by undue friction. 
If you have the opportunity go to a practical 
masseuse for a few lessons. This is the 
surest and easiest way to learn the knack of 
scalp massage. 


A Five-Minute Daily Exercise 


_ ER your bath you can take a daily run 
—not about the house, but in one spot 
on the bathroom floor. Start this exercise 
while in your loose flannels, then you will 
have a chance to fill your lungs to the full 
with the fresh morning air. Vary the ordi- 
nary running step to the side- 
to-side movement, keeping 
hands on hips and head well 
up—don’t look at your feet. 

This exercise, like all others 
given, is for healthy girls. 
Those with any organic 
trouble should consult a phy- 
sician personally before under- 
taking it. Don’t begin too 
vigorously —twenty-five 
counts is enough for the first 
trial, increasing the speed. 
Breathe through your nose 
during the exercise, keeping 
your mouth closed tight. 

This is an especially good 
exercise for the winter months. 
It stimulates the circulation, 
expands the lungs, exercises the leg muscles, 
takes off superfluous fat, especially from 
the hips, and acts beneficially on the bowels 
and liver by gently shaking them. 

After this exercise lie down for a few 
minutes and rest. 


Good Health for Girls 


MARTHAL. B. The curling lotion which you 
ask for is made up of three teaspoonfuls of 
quince seeds to a pint of hot water. Pour the 
water over the seeds, allowing the whole to 
stand for several hours. This mucilage may 
be thinned with water or cologne, and a few 
drops of violet or any other essence may be 
added. Use about two tablespoonfuls of co- 
logne for this mixture. You may moisten the 
hair with this fluid before curling. 





Taking a Run in 
Small Quarters 


Although you do not feel so thirsty as you 
did in the summer do not give up the 
water-drinking habit between meals. 


M.K.D. The following exercise is an ex 
cellent one for reducing the hips: Place hands 
on hips; shoulders well back. The leg is 
raised with knee flexed. Then, after a high, 
quick side kick, bring the foot back again to 
the floor. This is to be repeated several times. 
Walking is also very helpful. 


If you ave a sufferer from headaches,and 
if you have the word of a good oculist that 
your eyes are not at the root of the trouble, 
go to a nose and throat specialist. Far 
more often than is generally realized dis- 
orders of the nose give rise to headaches. 


M.R. I earnestly advise you not to use in 
your eyes the lotion you mention. Only a 
skilled oculist who can personally examine 
the condition of your eves is in a position to 
prescribe the necessary treatment for them. 


Keep the lips perfectly dry when out-doors 
during cold weather. Wetting them in 
any way soon results in their chapping. 


Maria V. A cold cream that is much in 
vogue among Parisians is composed of two 
ounces of oil of almonds, half an ounce of spe 
maceti (scant measure of both), and half an 
ounce of white wax. These are put into a closed 
vessel which is set in a saucepan of boiling 
water. When the ingredients are thoroughly 
melted, beat them with two tablespoonfuls of 
rosewater till cold. Keep ina tight jar. 


Tf you are afflicted with a red nose,and 
the trouble is only superficial, apply, night 
and morning, a mixture of glycerine and 
tannic acid, twenty grains of the latter to 
an ounce of the former. 


E. EARLE. I should not advise you to have 
your hair cut short. Curly hairis often not so 
long as straight hair. Snip off the uneven 
ends and any that are split. Observe great 
care in keeping your brush and comb, side- 
combs and hairpins scrupulously clean. 


You cannot afford towear woolen stockings 
if you suffer from chilblains. Wearwarm 
clothing and stimulate your circulation 
with salt baths or alcohol rubs. 


Winners of Prizes Offered on This Page 


The prizes that were offered in the September issue of 
The Journal, for the best easily-made toilet recipe and for 
the best suggestion for an article for this page, have been 
awarded as follows: 

First prize ($25), Mrs. Lillian I. Smith, Connecticut; 
Second prize ($15), Mrs. Thomas J. Lawrence, New Jersey; 
Third prize ($10), Carrie E. McKee, California; Fourth 
prize ($5), Marryat Boyd, Illinois; Fifth prize ($5), 
Margaret Carmichael, North Carolina, 


come to early users of the deli- 
cious liquid dentifrice 


RuBifoam 


It is the honest rule of ‘‘first come, 
first served.’’ Whenever you use it 
there is benefit at once, but it is the 
constant users who find beauty, 
sweetness and soundness of mouth 
increasing and the pains and ex- 
pense of dentistry decreasing. It's 


wise to use Rubifoam—NOW, 


25 Cents Everywhere. 
Sample Free. 
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Cut 
Glass 


A Christmas gift 
not fail to please the recipient, as 
it is sure to be beautiful, elegant 
and valuable. Cut Glass and Hawkes 
Cut Glass are 


Cut Glass 


different. Hawkes 


is unique. 
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slums of New York City. We know thousands. No sum too 
small, none too large to relieve waut and to give happiness 
We will write exactly how and for whom each gift is spent. 
Let us tell you what joy can be bought for 25c., $1, $5, $25, $1 509 
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The Letters of Two 


Mrs. James Delmar to Mrs. Frederick B. 

Halpin 

In the morning, THURSDAY. 

H, PEGGIE dear, last night I couldn't 

sleep, thinking bow dreadful it will be 

when the children grow big and don’t 

love me any more. Of course I know they are 

horribly spoiled, but they do love me and they 

are so dear and cuddly. How lonely I shall 

feel when they don’t want to hug me any 

longer. Isn’t it dreadful? I don’t see how I 

am ever going to endure it. As soon as they 

find out how silly I am they will stop loving 
me. 

And Jim, too. It will be even worse for 
Jim. If they could know him they would 
love him, but how can they ever know him? 
He never gets home before six at the earliest, 
and then he is tired, and he is off right after 
breakfast. If I did what I ought for their 
health, they would be in bed almost as soon 
as he gets home. They wake him up in 
the morning when he hasn’t had half sleep 
enough, and when they get older they will 
have lessons to study in the evening. Any- 
way, he has a lot of work and a great many 
engagements inthe evening. It is horrid how 
this driving America breaks up family life. 

Maybe if Jim had been at home more the 
children would be better. When Jimmy gets 
older how am I to manage if his father does 
not know him and cannot help me? And 
how in the world are we ever going to be re- 
sponsible for all the moral qualities they 
ought to have? If I were ten times cleverer 
than I am I could never keep ahead of the 
new tricks they get. 

Do write as soon as you get this, and com- 
fort me. Isn’t it dreadful to have children? 

Yours, a. ©, BD. 


ox 


Mrs. Frederick B. Halpin to Mrs. James 

Delmar : 

HOME, June 27. 
Poor, dear, troubled Louise: 

I hope the sadness is all gone even now, 
without my help, and you are cheerful again. 
Your own brave heart will have told you 
already more of comfort than I can speak. I 
know so well how you feel. When Edward 
was five months old, | remember, Frederick 
found me crying because I thought my little 
boy would always be afraid of me and we 
should never be friends. Now I never worry 
about it. Iamsure I am the children’s friend 
and always shall be. And you—why, Lou, 
they cannot help loving you—no one can. 

The difficulty about your husband does seem 
much more of a puzzle. I suppose number- 
less fathers and mothers are troubled by just 
such things. So many children do grow up 
without knowing their father at all and with 
only a perfunctory sort of love for him. So 
many mothers bring up their children without 
help or advice, or sympathy or understanding, 
from the man who pays all the expenses and 
is proud and fond of his little family. 

It does seem very hard. Yet I think of the 
fathers whose children do love and like them, 
and I find they are mostly just such busy men. 
And they are not all charming, equable crea- 
tures, either. I know an old fellow who has 
lauuched a big family one after another, all a 
credit to him and all devoted to him. Always 
he has been crotchety and whimsical, quick- 
tempered, and unreasonable and faultfinding ; 
he has had miserable health, unresting work, 
and cruel poverty. But he has heartily loved 
his wife and his children, and has always 
lived an upright life. What time he could he 
gave to the children — played with them when 
they were little, read with them when they 
were bigger, shared some of their pleasures, 
knew their interests, and followed each one’s 
development with great keenness. Whatever 
work he could find for them to help him in, 
they did. As each grew up he watched to see 
what this one was especially suited for, and 
he never tried to bend their choice of work to 
suit his fancy. 

It does not take much time to be a good 
father, but it does take much affection and 
very much interest. And above all things he 
must want to be a good sort of man himself. 


ax 


The ignorance of most fathers about their 
children comes from habit, I imagine. Most 
men do not care much for babies and do not 
understand little children. So they fall into 
the habit of not expecting to understand, and 
the time never comes at all when they natu- 
rally change and begin to take an intelligent 
interest. 

If a father realizes in the beginning how 
much he will care in the end to have his chil- 
dren love him, he devotes himself to watching 
them as carefully as he watches his business. 
Soon he gets so fascinated that the interest 
becomes a habit, and there you are! 

One thing I am sure of: Sunday or some 
day ought to be ‘‘ Father’s day ’’—his time 
at the children’s disposal, and the children’s 
at his disposal. 

I never can see that it is necessary for the 
father to have much open part in the dis- 
cipline. If, in the children’s experience, he 
stands behind the mother, always ready to 
support and enforce her decisions, it seems to 
me that she and they need nothing more of 
that sort from him. But that will vary with 
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each father, according to his character and 
the mother’s need. 

Your husband is an unknown region to me, 
but I am sure, from your caring so much for 
each other, and your own caring so much for 
what is best, that he cares for what is best. 
Just there you have all you need, you two. 

From watching people’s lives go on through 
these many years, seeing which ones make 
failures and which successes with their fam- 
ilies, I am convinced that the responsibility 
lies more, much more, with ourselves than 
with the children. If we go right along, try- 
ing to be the best kind of people we can, the 
children will see what we are trying for and 
they will try for it, too. They will imitate, 
not us, but the thing we want to be. 
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We do not want perfection in them at any 
time. There are no perfect grown-ups. We 
are not trying to produce a finished product, 
as if character could be manufactured by a 
pattern, as cloth can. We are just trying to 
help a human creature, who should be always 
rising to become something more than he is. 
Isn’t that the clew? We are trying to help, 
not to manufacture. We want to be guides, 
not goads; friends, not bosses. 

When I was a girl the books and magazines 
all said: ‘‘ A father should be his son’s best 
friend,” “‘A girl should make her mother her 
dearest confidante.’’ You do not know how 
those sentences troubled me. From the time 
that I was eleven or twelve until I was twenty- 
seven my most persistent burden was the fact 
that I was not on intimate terms with my 
mother, and did not know how to be. The 
year 1 was married we began to be friends 
because we had so much in common. Before 
that we had both been afraid. I was afraid 
of her disapproval, she was afraid of my 
reserve. It was the conscience of her gen- 
eration that had stood in the way of her 
friendliness. She thought that parents owed 
their children a strict training, and ought 
not to let the longing to be loved stand in 
the way of salutary discipline. And she 
was right. What weak-willed, self-willed, 
ignorant children resulted from the wave of 
‘*kindness,’’ the fashion of making children 
‘‘happy,’’ that followed herday! ‘' Happy’’ 
meant having their own way —‘* Working out 
their own development,’’ people said! As if 
we were not bound to give children their full 
inheritance, to teach them all the wisdom 
that we have inherited from our forebears, 
and all that we have been able to gather for 
ourselves! Living right will be hard enough 
for them after they have learned all that we 
can possibly teach them. 

What we should realize, now that there has 
been time to see the passing of the ‘‘ gospel of 
pleasantness,’’ is that a vigorous manner is 
not necessary to vigorous discipline, and that 
a parent can be firm in a pleasant voice. 
Because Jessie has to be made to go to bed, 
she need not be made to think that I am 
glad to get rid of her. 


Ox 


As I understand it, being a friend is not 
necessarily being an intimate friend. The 
sort of discussions which young things enjoy 
are not often suited to older minds. Elders, 
when they are by, must listen in the light of 
experience. If they affect an equal ignorance 
the youngsters know it is an affectation. If 
they speak their minds the bloom and the 
wonder depart from the thought. Mina and 
her dearest friend, Margaret DeLong, dainty 
souls, tell each other no harm, but they would 
feel abashed to have me join in trying to 
decide whether or not the Sleeping Beauty 
had golden hair. I am supposed to be an 
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authority. They do not want an authority. 
They want their beautiful dreams. 

Then, besides, not all minds and tempera- 
ments are suited to mutual, confidential 
friendship. Outside the family, not nearly 
one in seven of even the nice people one 
knows is just the right combination for a 
familiar friend — no, not one in five hundred. 
A mother is fortunate if one child out of a 
whole family happens to fit into a spontaneous 
friendship with her, I think. 


ox 


As for me, I am not intimate with any of the 
children and I donot expectto be. Frederick 
is my intimate friend, and I can know the 
children as well without intimacy. I do not 
want them to think of us as their ‘‘ best 
friends.’’ When they are grown up, and 
especially when they have married, they will 
know how immeasurably a larger share we 
have been in their lives than any one else. 
Bit we want ourselves to be a part of the 
natural source of life to them —like the air 
and the day and the night. 

Unless a mother has exceptionally sympa- 
thetic imagination she must not expect even 
to understand each of her children, fully. 
When a baby comes it is to her a little 
stranger, some one to learn to know slowly 
and make a friend of; and she must try never 
afterward to forget that in much it will 
always remain a stranger, and that new qual- 
ities will be appearing every little while. 

But perfect understanding is not necessary. 
Gladstone, after his long, successful life of 
political leadership, said that it had been his 
fortune seldom to understand the men he 
worked with. Parents can be the good friends 
of their children, each and every one, by re- 
specting their reticence, regarding their tem- 
peraments, consulting their tastes, sharing 
whatever pleasures can be had in common — 
in short, by treating the children from week 
to week as if they were guests, except in 
those matters where being parents gives the 
parents another responsibility. Of this I am 
sure: parents must remember that their chil- 
dren’s friendship is not a right which goes 
with parentage, but a thing to be won and 
held by the same means that they would use 
to win and hold the friendship of any other 
creature —by comfortable companionship, 
interest without impertinence, and trust in 
their best. I tried to make pat little sayings 
about it. The cake fell somewhat in the 
baking, but such as it is you shall have it: 
Be courteous to your child as to a stranger ; 

considerate as to a friend; 

helpful as to a brother; 

instructive as to a pupil; 

careful as to a patient. 

Give him the respect you would ask for yourself, and 
the love your child alone can rouse. 

Do not treat a child as if he were a cross between a 
puppy and a professor. 
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Jessie will be eight tomorrow, and she is to 
have a “‘party.’’ One of the guests said, 
when she invited him: ‘'I like your house; 
you have such a friendly father and mother.’’ 
So I feel encouraged. If we are really loyal 
to the best we know and loving to our chil- 
dren we need not worry about their future. 
They will love us and they will turn out well. 

Vision of despair! We certainly cannot be 
responsible for all the moral qualities even, 
and rush to stop every gap through which one 
virtue might escape from a child. It would 
indeed be dreadful to have children if we 
had to watch them like cakes on a griddle. 
Honesty, reverence and loyalty are the neces- 


sary qualities on which to found a man or | 


woman. Unless we are honest, reverent and 
loyal we may make a great noise; but we 
cannot be worth much. If we are honest, 
reverent and loyal we shall certainly be a 
comfort to every one who touches us, whether 
we are famous or not. Instead of honesty I 
might say truth; instead of reverence, love; 
and instead of loyalty, courage. 
to much the same thing and none of them 
depends on brains. 

Talk and explanation count for little in 
comparison to example and often lead to 
nothing but cant. 
to clear the road of the chief obstacles, and 
go before as well as maybe to show the way 
of being helpful, faithful and loving. Noone 
can guess how many times a day I am helped 
even now by the thought of my father and 
mother, and the memory of how loving and 
faithful they were. 

Dear heart, a father need not have much 
time to give his children, a mother need not 
be a wonder of wisdom and good judgment. 
If they are both trying to be honest, reverent 
and loyal, things will come out allright. And 
what a rich life it is all the way along—this 
life with each other and the children! We 
have all the world, and them besides! It is 
a thing to live out in order to be believed. 
Outsiders get no inkling, poor things — just 
as outsiders get no inkling of the fun that is 
going on inside a circus tent if they have 
never been in one! 
shouting and squealing, that’s all. 

Ever, with deep sympathy, M. 


NOTE —This is the second of a series of letters which 
are exchanged between two mothers — one asking, and the 
other giving advice as to the proper way to bring up chil- 


| 
They come | 


I think a parent’s part is | 


They heara good deal of | 


dren. The third of the series will appear in the February | 


issue of The Journal. 









The Mother Interest 


The mother is the all-shaping force 
of child life—the best one to train 
the child. Noone is so sympathetic, 
so kind, so patient. 


The Home 
Kindergarten 
Course 


will prove a wonderful help to her; 
will show her how to teach the little 
ones by amusement. It turns the 
play of the children to educational 
account and prepares for the earnest 
side of life. This practical method is 
sent by mail, and is suitable for 
children between three and six years. 
Designed especially for the home, it 
is bringing pleasure and benefit to- 
day to thousands of mothers and 
children in all sections of the country. 
The cost is moderate, payable in 
small amounts if preferred, and in- 
cludes all materials and directions for 
a full year, together with a selection 
for each month, of the little rhymes, 
stories, nature studies and beautiful 
songs of the kindergarten. 

Write for book giving full descrip- 


FRE tion of the course and solve the 


problem ‘“‘ What shall I do now, mother? "’ 


Home Kindergarten School 
560 Washington Arcade, Detroit, Mich. 
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A Sanitary Cushion for Baby 


Baby's comfort depends upon mother's care. If your 
baby is to rest in comfort and ease, it must have aclean, 
dry bed to sleep upon. Wet clothing and saturated 
sheets make the little one restless and sleepless, pro- 
ducing colds and kindred ailments, and mean constant 
care and trouble for mother and nurse. 


. 
The Princess Nursery Pad 
for infants and invalids, is so constructed as to completely do 
away with the discomforts which come from wet beds and 
soiled sheets. ‘The soft elastic cushion of curled hair allows 
moisture to pass through to a sheet of absorbent lint encased 
in a waterproof receptacle. The parts can be readily separated, 
cleansed, dried and replaced. It is sanitary in every cletail. 
Saves care and labor, and means comfort, ease and healthful 
slumber for the baby. ‘The Princess Pad protects the baby 
coach and is of use every hour in the day, wherever the child is 
laid down, ora cushion for baby is needed. Made in four 
sizes. 16x l6inches, $1.50. Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


A Miniature Model Princess Pad 
SENT ABSOLUTELY FREE only to baby's mother, 


when we receive her name and address. Booklet on request. 


THE PRINCESS NURSERY PAD CO,, 








Bridesburg, Philadelphia, Pa. 








| Eikurfoklz CLASS PINS OR BADGES 


For College, School, Class Club, Society or Lodge 
Made as ordered in any way or 
material. Here is an illustration 
of what we can do for those pur- 
chasers wishing to economize. 
Hither of the two styles here il- 
lustrated, enameled in one or two 
colors and showing any letters or 
numerals, but not more than shown in illustration. 
Silver Plate, $1.00 doz.; Sample, 10c. Ain 
Ster. Silver, $2.50 doz.; Sample, 25c. f 
FREE— Our elaborate new catalog, tell- 

ing all about other styles in gold and silver. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Celluloid 
Buttons and Ribbon Badges, at right prices. . 
Special designs and estimates free. —— 


BASTIAN BROS., 21F South Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 


og -\ o> Cis 
Tooth Powder 


The only dentifrice that cleans, 
whitens and polishes the teeth. 
Look at your teeth 
in the glass every day after using 
CALOX and see them grow 

whiter. The Oxygen does it. 
Sample for several days’ trial 
sent free on application 
McKESSON & ROBBINS 
Dept. C, 93 Fulton St., New York 
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Beautiful America 


Conducted by J. Horace McFarland, President of the American Civic Association 








The Desecration of Niagara 


President Roosevelt's Call to the Readers of The Ladies’ Home Journal for Help 


E ASKED on this page last Septem- 
ber, ‘‘ Shall we make a coal-pile of 
Niagara?’’ The answer to us was a thun- 
derous ‘‘ No.’’ Weasked that our readers 
would write a personal letter to President 
Roosevelt, and to Governor-General Gray 
of Canada. Thousands of letters were 
sent. Clubs and organizations took action. 
Newspapers “‘ editorialized’’ the subject. 
President Roosevelt, in his customary 
vigorous manner, took hold of the subject 
which had already been close to his heart, 
as it is to every patriotic American. He 
decided to mention the Niagara crisis in 
his annual message, and last month Con- 
gress heard from him. 

Now itis ‘‘upto’’ Congress. The editor 
of this department saw President Roosevelt 
and asked him how we ‘‘ Beautiful Ameri- 
cans ’’ could now help prevent the desecra- 
tionof Niagara. Hereplied earnestly, and 
his callto arms to you I give in his words: 


‘‘Get as Many Intelligent 
Citizens as You Possibly 
Can to Write Urgently 
Upon This Subject to 
Their Representative and 
Senators in Congress. 
That Will Help Mightily.”’ 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT’S 


Message to the American 
People 


No help the President. He has 
spoken. He can do no more until 
Congress acts. This magazine can do no 
more. It is now for You, as one of the 
people, toact. The responsibility is fully 
upon you who read this, anywhere in the 
United States. 

Do this: Write ToDAy to your Repre- 
sentative in Congress and to both your 
United States Senators. Insist respect- 
fully but urgently upon their personal 
attention in Congress to the saving of 
Niagara, either to introduce a bill them- 
selves, or to support a bill when it comes 
up. Have your friends also write. Don’t 
send petitions; they are useless, cumber- 
some and rarely read. 

If you live in Canada keep writing 
to Earl Gray, the Governor-General, at 
Ottawa, asking for his coéperation with 
the President of the United States. 

BuT WRITE Topay., 


























The Magnificent Rapids 
of Niagara as They are 
Today. One of the 
Seven Scenic Wonders 
of the World 


As These Same Rapids 
Would Look if Only 
One-Half of the Annual 
“Grab” is Permitted 
An Ugly Mass of Rock 
and Rubbish 

















Prizes Awarded in the Recent Billboard Competition 


Last March THE JouRNAL offered $750 in prizes for the removal of objectionable billboards. 
two photographs by each contestant, one showing the lot or building with its defacing billboard, the other showing the same place 
The photographs were to be accompanied by a guarantee that the removal was 
The result of this offer was most gratifying; 
The following awards have been made: 


as it appeared after the removal of the billboard. 
permanent, and that no other advertising matter would thereafter appear in that place. 
the responses were many, and much good work was accomplished. 


First Prize, $250, Mrs. F. W. Theurer, New York; Second Prize, $150, Nellie M. Richardson, Nebraska; Third Prize, $100, Jane Taber, Ohio; Fourth Prize, $75, 
Mrs. W. W. Morris, North Carolina; Fifth Prize, $50, Lawrence A. Case, Connecticut; Sixth Prize, $25, Euclid Sanders, Iowa; Seventh Prize, $25, Darline Barrett, 


Georgia; Eighth Prize, $25, Herbert Randall, Connecticut; Ninth Prize, $25, Sara Rice, Tennessee; Tenth Prize, $25, G. W. Tallman, Illinois. 


The offer required the sending of 
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HEINZ 


MinceMeat 


| How Clean 
How Good 


The unquestioned excel- 
lence and purity of Heinz 
foods are most signally ex- 
emplified in Heinz Mince 
Meat. Were this fine prod- 
uct made in your own 
kitchen it could not be more 
cleanly or more wholesome, 
nor possess more of the genu- 
ine old-fashioned flavor. It 
has the taste—the goodness— 
you think of when you think 
of perfect mince meat. 


Housewives who them- 
selves excel in mince meat 
making, prefer to buy 


EIN2Z 


MineeMeat 


because the facilities found in 
the Heinz Kitchens for se- 
lecting, cleansing and blending 
materials could not be had in 
any home. Meat of choicest 
cuts; sound, juicy apples; 
raisins which eaten alone 
would be a confection; plump, 
Grecian currants, each one 
actually cleansed by itself; 
rich citron and fruit peels; 
pure spices of Heinz grinding 
— these combined with Heinz 
precision and skill make what 
the world recognizes as its 
best mince meat. 


Your grocer sells Heinz 
Mince Meat in glass and 
stone jars or in tins. Try it! 


And the multitude of good 
qualities you find in the 
mince meat you will also find 
in each of the 





VARIETIES 


whose goodness, whose clean- 
liness, have made the name 
Heinz synonymous with the 
finest in food products. The 
whole story is_ interestingly 
told in our booklet, “The 
Spice of Life.” A compli- 
mentary copy will be mailed 
to you upon request. 








_H. J. HEINZ CO., Pittsburgh, U. S. A. 
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New Year Luncheon 
By John H. Wilson 


ECESSARILY the hostess knew in ad- 
vance just how she wished her guests 
to be seated at table. The idea was 

to hit upon a word, phrase or expression, the 
number of letters contained therein to be ex- 
actly the same as the number of guests. She 
did not include herself in the number of 
letters. 

Having invited twelve guests, and decided 
on the words ‘‘ Happy New Year,’’ she had 
prepared twelve cards about three by four 
inches in size, on each of which was printed 
in large, bold, red type one of the letters of 
these words. Then fifteen minutes or so be- 
fore the time for announcing luncheon she 
distributed them, being careful to see that 
the gentleman who was to sit on her left got 
the letter H, the one who was to sit on his left 
the letter A, and soon. Of course they were 
not given out in this order. The cards were 
fastened to the guests so that each person’s 
letter stood out conspicuously in front. 

Then began the fun, the guests arranging 
themselves in all sorts of curious combina- 
tions of letters. When the words were finally 
guessed the party proceeded to the dining- 
room in couples, the gentleman with the first 
letter taking in the lady with the second, and 
$0 On, 

‘* A Happy New Year’’ glowed in red car- 
nation letters down the centre of the table, 
while from the chandelier hung a large white 
horseshoe with the words ‘‘ Good Wishes’”’ 
painted in scarlet letters upon it. From this 
emblem of good luck hung twelve small, 
souvenir wishbones painted white and at- 
tached by narrow scarlet ribbons to the white 
horseshoe and extending to the name-cards at 
the different places. At each end of the table 
a candelabrum with red paper shades gave 
subdued light. 


College Society Automobile Party 
By Elizabeth Burrows 


HEN the letters of the afternoon mail had 
been distributed the corridors blossomed 
with study-disheveled girls, each waving a 
long, narrow envelope containing an official- 
looking paper which read: 
CHI ALPHA 
ANNUAL AUTOMOBILE TOURNAMENT 
At the Chapter House 
January First, 1904 
Present Ticket at the Door 


Admit One 


Our chaperon had likewise received one of 
the mysterious documents. 

On arriving at the Chi Alpha Lodge that 
evening each girl presented her ticket, and 
later was ushered into a dimly-lighted room 
where, at a desk covered with papers, a sol- 
emn judge asked all manner of pertinent 
questions intended to tease the candidate. 
Suppressed laughs and murmured encourage- 
ment from a near-by group showed that others, 
too, had won their certificates, duly signed 
and sealed with glaring red wax and a bit of 
green ribbon. 

CERTIFICATE 

To whom it may concern: Hereby be it known to 
whom these presents shall come, that the bearer, 
Iphigenia, has satisfactorily answered the questions 
propounded by the undersigned Board of Examiners 
of the Chi Alpha Naughty Four Auto Association, 
according to the constitution of the said Association 
Article 10,000, Section 5280; and that the aforesaid 
Iphigenia is hereby granted the full powers of a duly 
accredited member of the said Association, to wit: 
the privilege of entering her automobile in the races 
of the said Association to participate in all pools made 
by said Association. Jn witness whereof we have 
this day sei our seal and signature hereunto. 

PLUTO. 

DIOGENES. 

DEMOSTHENES. 
Day ist, month January, year 1904. 


As we were ushered from the dim room 
another surprise awaited us. Eachof us was 
given a tiny white linen bag on which was 
painted in black a huge dollar sign. Inside 
the bags we found a wealth of paper money 
and the names of our chauffeurs. 

Socrates presented his amiable Xantippe 
with a toy automobile and volunteered to 
wind it up for her all the evening if she 
would promise not to scold. Ulysses did the 
same for Penelope, and soon a merry com- 
pany of automobilists trooped down to the 
long dining-room where the races were to 
come off. 

Here various appropriate signs adorned 
the walls. Bookmaking was forbidden. 

Then came the races, handicap and others. 
At a signal from the toy pistol the machines 
started, and urged on by an excited crowd of 
Greeks went until they ‘‘ ran down.’’ Great 
was the excitement. 

A booth in the hall near by furnished re- 
freshment to all who would pay: lemonade, 
sticks of the traditional red and white candy, 
sandwiches and pink ice cream. 

The expense was very small. 


A Period Party 
By Myrtle Marguerite Minor 


Pre erecte something new I originated the 
following: 

“Will you give us the pleasure of your company 
Friday evening, dressed in a costume of the period of 
1830? w 32 Main Street.”’ 

The invitations for the evening read like 
the above, except that each date was differ- 
ent; the invitation cards were circular. On 
the evening of the party the electric lights in 
the room had colored tissue-paper balls over 
them (representing periods), and many balls 
were festooned throughout the rooms and 
suspended from the ceiling. 

The guests were requested to compose a 
story that might happen in some period to 
come, say 1950. Each guest wrote one sen- 
tence, and the one who could carry the story 
along fastest in the shortest sentence and 
reach a period first received a prize. The 
sentence, ‘‘ I came, I saw, I conquered,’’ was 
an illustration of a good deal of action. 

The tables in the dining-room, of course, 
were circular, and everything as far as pos- 
sible carried out the idea of periods. 

The hostess announced to her guests that 
each lady should grasp, unaided, that floating 
period in the dining-room on which was the 
date corresponding with her costume. The 
floating periods were toy balloons flying loose 
—an electric fan is an excellent device for 
keeping them bobbing up and down. The 
string of each balloon was covered with small 
paper blossoms and had a small package at the 
end. This package contained paper hats for 
the lady and her escort. 

The place-cards were round, and below the 
name of the guest was written: 


Periods — Mayonnaise dressing 
Periods — Wheat 

Periods — Sweet 

Periods — Frozen 

Periods — Crinkled and broken 
Periods — Split, browned, brewed 


The first was potato salad, the ingredients 
cut round; the second, sandwiches cut round; 
third, round cakes; fourth, ice cream formed 
like snowballs; and English walnuts and 
coffee were the last two named. 


Musical Merriment 
By Camilla J. Knight 


MUSICAL club, having decided on a 

social evening, arranged six tables, on 
each of which was a banner, having on it 
a staff, clef and signature. The men and 
women were each given half of a strain from 
a familiar musical composition, which were 
to be matched; and each pair were assigned 
toa table having the banner with the signa- 
ture corresponding to the key of their strain. 
Nearly all the strains could be found in the 
music they had studied Wuring the winter. 

At the tables were cards bearing anagrams 
of composers’ names, four on each card. For 
instance, on one table the cards bore the 
letters: ‘‘ mahbrs,’’ ‘‘ bsecrhtu,’’ ‘‘ zoramt’’ 
and ‘‘ lahden,’’ which were translated into 
Brahms, Schubert, Mozart and Handel. At 
the stroke of a bell all four at each table 
moved to the next, having written on paper 
as many of the names as they had succeeded 
in forming. When all had progressed the 
papers were taken up to be corrected, and 
prizes were awarded. The first prize was a 
small bust of Schubert, and the last prize, 
a mouth-organ. 

Then twelve familiar motifs from the dif- 
ferent music studied during the winter were 
played, and each guest wrote the name of the 
piece from which the motif was taken. The 
one who had the most correct list received a 
St. Cecilia photograph, and he who had 
guessed the fewest, a music primer. 

The banners were now turned, showing on 
their reverse sides small pictures of twelve 
great composers. Four cards for each com- 
poser were distributed, two tied with blue 
ribbon for the women, and two with red for 
the men. Thus the four who recognized 
Mozart’s face would be seated at his table. 
The object of the committee, of course, was 
to bring strangers together. Whenthey were 
seated supper was served. . 


Clever “Character” Game 
By Frederick S. Law 


NE of the company leaves the room. A 

name containing as many letters as there 

are persons remaining is chosen, and to each 

one a letter of the name is assigned. Each 

is expected to choose a character whose name 
begins with that letter. 

The one outside is called in and told where 
the name begins and ends, all, of course, 
sitting in the order of the letters. He has 
either a certain time or so many questions 
allowed him to find out each letter and thus 
spell his way to the end. 


An Elephant Party 
By R. Snively 


T LITTLE Jim’s party his small guests 
had a good time playing games both in 
and out of the house, but all were told to go 
into the parlor promptly when the great clock 
in the hall struck five. As soon as all were 
in a rear door opened and a tiny elephant 
entered, on whose tail hung a card upon 
which were the words, ‘‘ Follow me.’’ Fol- 
lowing the elephant the children came into 
the dining-room, and to their wonder found 
in the centre of the room a stage on which 
were a number of other elephants moving 
about, and after all the children were seated 
the elephants gave them a delightful enter- 
tainment, at the end of which each elephant 
broke in half, and out of each half stepped 
two men who acted as waiters. Ice cream 
and cake were served, while little elephants 
filled with candy were given the children as 
souvenirs. 


Rainy-Day Fun 
Cake Shop 


‘*T’LL be Buyer! Let me be Buyer! ’’ some- 

body calls out as soon as ‘‘ Cake Shop’’ 
is proposed, for this is the one distinctive 
title in the game, and every one likes the 
part. 

The one to whom it falls goes out of the 
room and closes the door behind her, while 
the others all choose some kind of cake to 
represent. One will be ‘‘fruit,’’ another 
** sponge,’’ and athird ‘‘ chocolate,’’ perhaps, 
but all different. These are the Cakes in 
the Cake Shop, and when all are arranged 
in a circle the Buyer is called in, and a 
certain part of the room set aside as the 
cake box. 

Then, quite unaware who will respond to 
her call, the Buyer names a cake she wants. 
If she should call the name of one not taken 
by a player no one will respond and she 
must try again. Whenever she calls a cake 
that is represented the player that has chosen 
it dashes out of the line and runs for the 
cake box. If she reaches it she remains in 
that safe space until she thinks she can run 
back to the circle and not be captured. If, 
on the contrary, she is caught by the Buyer, 
she merely stands at one side until a new 
game is formed. Although the Buyer en- 
deavors to catch each Cake as she runs to the 
cake box, she tries even harder to catch each 
one as she runs back to the circle, for it is 
the first Cake caught on the way back that 
takes the original Buyer’s place. Each time 
this change is made the circle is formed 
again and a fresh game begun. 


” 


The Picture-Frame 


OUR children mark out the ‘ Picture- 
Frame’’ by standing at the four corners of 
an oblong space; a fifth child makes the pic- 
ture, while the others declare what it shall be 
and sit about to view it, doing their best to 
make the child inthe frame laugh. The one 
who is making the picture stays in the frame 
until this happens, when the player whose 
suggestion has trapped her takes her place. 
Every time another child steps into the frame 
the four children composing it are changed. 
Of course, the pictures posed will be of 
simple childish subjects that are easily ex- 
pressed in pantomime. ‘‘A crying baby,’’ 
‘a lame duck,’’ ‘‘a proud lady’’ are such 
caricatures as the auditors will be likely to 
demand. Any child would feel equal to rep- 
resenting all of them, but would be liable at 
any time to become self-conscious and laugh. 


Four Touches 


HE who moves swiftest comes off best ina 
‘* Four Touches’’ contest, for it is a finger 
duel between two children, to see which can 
soonest finish touching the other on chin, 
right shoulder, left shoulder and chest. In 
reaching toward one another there are likely 
to be collisions of hands. These make the 
finish more uncertain, and when the entangle- 
ments last several seconds are amusing even 
to the players. 

Some one having been selected for ‘‘ first 
turn,’’ the others form a line and she places 
herself before the first in it, to try conclu- 
sions with this one. If the leader wins the 
first time she passes on to the next player, 
and in this way progresses down the line. 
Whenever one of the others wins in a con- 
test she becomes leader, and continues from 
the point where the previous leader left off, 


going to the head when she has reached the | 


last one, and then working down to the player 
she commenced with should she have good 
fortune. Rarely, however, can a leader go 
the length of the line without being van- 
quished, but when this happens she at once 
runs off and is chased by the others until 
captured. Whoever takes her prisoner then 
becomes leader. 











Old Dutch Cleanser 


Takes all the hard work out 
of keeping things clean 


Old Dutch Cleanser will do more 
cleansing, quicker, and with less labor 
than all the soap-powders and scouring 
agents put together. 

Loosens dirt, absorbs it and carries 
it away, clean. 

Made from a natural, mineral product. 

No caustic, alkali, or acid in it to 
make the hands rough. 

Not only the best, but cheapest. Sold 
in large cans with sifting-top, at 


10c 


Old Dutch 
Cleanser cleans 
pots and pans 
with little help 
from you. No 
dirt is too thick, 
hard or greasy 
for it. It dis- 
solves, absorbs 
and carries away 
the scum that 
soap won't touch. 
Large, Sifting-top 
Can, 10c. 


CLEANSER 
For Cleaning Hands 


Nf, Old DutchCleans- 
er is far better 
than soap for 
cleaning grimy 
hands. Painters, 
farmers, machin- 
ists, printers and 
bookkeepers use 
it for removing 
work-stains from 
their hands. 
Doesn’t roughen 
skin or discolor 
nails. Large 
Sifting-top Can, 
10c. 










OLD DUTCH CLEANSER 


For Polishing 
_ Used with a wet 
ro, | cloth it is a won- 
. : derful thing for 
+e polishing brass, 
De gh nickel or copper. 
\\\ Takes off grease, 
\\ rust and corro- 
sion, and gives a 
lasting gloss 
without hard rub- 
bing. Doesn’t 
scratch as sand 
and scouring 
bricks do. Large 
Sifting-top Can, 
10c. 


Len 


OLD DUTCH CLEANSER 


For Cleaning Windows 


It is a wonderful 
window cleaner. 
\ ! Removes grime 
and dirt quickly 
and makes panes 
shiny-clean with- 
out hard polish- 
ing. Leaves no 
zreasy film be- 
Bind. Invaluable 
too for cleaning 
pig 4 AAA 
varge Sifting-top 
Can, 10c. 


AS a \ eee 


OLD DUTCH CLEANSER 


For Scrubbing Floors 






It is the greatest 
cleansing agent 
for use with brush 
or mop. Gets 
down into the 
grain of wood, 
lifts the dirt, ab- 
sorbs it into its 
own porous sub- 
stance and leaves 
no grime behind 
it. Makes wood- 
en floors, stairs, 
chairs and table- 
tops spotless 
white. Large Sift- 
ing-top Can, 10c. 


wae 
OLD DUTCH CLEANSER 


For All Hard Cleaning 


Cleans marble 
iH Without discolor- 

: ing it as soap 
does—restores it 


to its original 
freshness and 
purity. Best for 


cleaning tubs, 
sinks and wash- 
basins—takes 
away the hardest, 
greasiest scum 
without injuring 
surface. Large, 
Sifting-top Can, 
10c. 


At your grocer’s 
Large Sifting-top Can, 10c 


If you can’t get Old Dutch ~-—Sssy 
Cleanser at your grocer’s, Ge > 
sendusyourgrocer’snameand Bim Dutch. 
1oc.instampsforfull-sizedcan. Cleanse! 

Postage alone costs us 16c. an 
but we know that a single trial 
of thismarvelous new cleanser 
will make you insist on your 
grocer’s carrying it thereafter. 

FREE on request, the useful little 
han«dbook“ Hints for the Housewife"’ 
—a book that shows how to save many 
steps, much time and some money. 


Made by The Cudahy Packing Co., 
South Omaha, Neb. 
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Dolly’s Economical Ways 


Dear Girls: 


Her Motto: Think Before You Spend 


HE inspiration came one day to make up designs for party cards, after helping several friends to create some novelties for 


their guests. We and all the other girls shall need more later, they said. 
are — illustrated — as below. May they prove welcome, and helpful to all 


as a new and pleasing variation in subject-matter for our New Year page! 
With all the good wishes in the world for the happiest of happy New Years, 





PRETTY souvenir or place-card for a St. Valentine 

party. The card may be made in any size desired. 
Use light buff cardboard for it and decorate it in water-colors 
in this scheme: boxes in white, hearts red; girl’s dress and 
stockings red, apron white, slippers black; plant: green 
leaves, red and white flowers; jar white with red heart. 





a4 














HIS, for a St. Patrick’s Day party, is one of the easiest 

to make. Use a plain white card, painting a shamrock 
in one corner. Purchase from a novelty shop a green metal 
hat attached to a pin as shown, On the back of each card 
paste a tiny envelope in which may be inclosed a bit of 
Irish wit, to be read at the table for merrymaking. 





OR atea or a luncheon party this graceful design seems 

especially suitable. It may be carried out in white 
cards with the design done in black or red, or, as illus- 
trated, using black cards with outlines of the design white. 
Letter the guests’ names with gilt paint. 














HE white rose design on this card makes it particularly 
appropriate for a bridal luncheon or dinner table. The 
card may be of either a soft gray tint or a pure white with 
the roses incrusted upon it; the leaves and stem should be 
done in green. The name is to be written in the centre. 














AME this dignified waiter at pleasure for your 

dinner party. Color his coat and waistcoat black 
on a white card; tie and collar white. Color the hair 
brown, and eyes blue if you like. Paste a small strip 
of pasteboard on the back to serve as an easel, and 
place the cards upright at each plate. One fitting 
quotation to write across his apron would be, “* I am but 
a gatherer and disposer of other men’s stuff.’’ Write 
the menu on the other side. 





HEN a bride-to-be is the guest of honor at a tea 

or luncheon the design on this card is appropriate 
for her place at the table. It may be carried out in the 
same colors to accompany the tea card — illustrated on 
the left — provided for the other guests, 





ROSE place-card colored in pink tints. 
Two extra leaves are pasted on the centre 
write the name across one leaf. 








OR the men guests at a dinner party who may be fond of 
reading, this unique card would call forth smiles and jests. 
Use white cards with figures done in black. Color the flowers 


and pots red and green, the basket brown, oranges yellow. 





HEN preparing a menu card for a society or club 

dinner a folder is invariably used in which to slip 
the menu card, the list of members’ names, etc. This 
cover design was originated for such a purpose. It may be 
folded exactly in the middle. The decorations are strictly 
Japanese in character and very effective if carried out in 
gtay, brown and ~ream tints on dull-finished white paper. 





UNIQUE souvenir or place-card is this circular- 

shaped one made of a small hand-painted plate 
of papier-maché, the fac-simile of a Sevres design. A 
copy of a different kind of chinaware might be thus 
prepared acceptably for each guest. 


& 


« 





HIS design for a place-card would be pretty for 

St. Valentine’s evening or Washington’s Birthday, 
combining the heart and cherries. Let the heart be of 
white cardboard, while the cherries should be colored 
red and the leaves green. 


So I kept right on hunting for ideas — and here they 
the merry girls who are planning for parties, as well 


Very cordially yours, DOLLY. 

















HE dainty and attractive-looking maid represented here 

makes this design a good one for a luncheon menu 
card, Use a white card in making it and color the dress 
black, the apron, sleeves and cap white. Tint the hair a 
reddish gold for a touch of color if desired. Write the 
guest’s name at the bottom of the card; the menu is found 
on the under side. 





HESE four happy-looking gentlemen, carrying a pud- 

ding smoking hot, are suggestive of a dinner-party 
card which a girl might make for her brother’s stag party. 
Use light red cards; color the faces and hands black, the 
caps and suits white with black outlines; tray-cloth and 
dish white, pudding brown. 





PRING, with its emblems of a butterfly, rain-drops and 

blossoms, is embodied in this design for a springtime 

luncheon, Use dull green cardboard in making it, and bor- 
row from Nature the colors desired for the decorations. 





————_——_——_, 




















UAINT and Colonial is this design for a souvenir card 

of an afternoon tea. Use white cards in carrying out 
this design, outline the tea-set and the wreath in the left- 
hand corner in silver paint. The name of the guest should 
be written across the centre in black. 





NOTHER artistic cover for a menu card is this one of 
Japanese design. It is made of light brown paper 
representing wood. Little Japanese dogs are sketched in 
light and dark shades of brown. A morning-glory vine 
green leaves and blue flowers — runs on each side. Around 
the edges and down the centre is a narrow black border 
about an eighth of an inch wide. 








Charming 
Qualities 
of 


Nabisco Sugar 
Wafers have 


won for these 




















delicious con- 





fections a 





unique place in 
the affections of 
all who know 
them. 

To their 
delicate purity 
they add a fas- 
cinating exte- 
rior which 



































pleases the eye 
and delights by 
first impres- 
sion. A single 
taste of their 
superlative 























goodness cap- 
tures the most 
particular _pal- 
ate and com- 














pletes the con- 





quest. 






> NABISCO 4) 


SUGAR 
WAFERS 





are now put up 
in ten cent 
tins. This 
new tin, while 
in no way de- 











tracting from 
the popularity 
of the regular 
Nabisco tin, is 
especially ap- 
propriate for 
the hundred 
minor occa- 
sions where a 
smaller amount 
of confections 


is desired. 


FESTINO 


—Another fairy-like 
confection with the out- 
ward appearance of an 
almond, hiding within 
its fragile shell a de- 
lightsome kernel of 
delicately flavored 
cream. 





NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 
COM PANY 
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Mr. Mabie Comments on the Books of the Season 


ORAWH BY A.W. BARKER 


HE books of this season, many of which 
were commented upon in the last issue 
of THE JOURNAL or receive attention in 

this issue, have not, as a whole, been notable 
for originality, power or freshness. There 
have been a few books of high quality; there 
have been a goodly number of well-meaning 
attempts to do good things; and there tas 
been a great mass of commonplace and unin- 
teresting writing. It is impossible to look 
over the season’s publications as they appear 
week by week and not feel that the demands 
on the writing ability of the country by the 
great and complex machinery of publication 
are much in excess of the supply of good ma- 
terial. Hosts of books are prepared because 
there is a market for them; manufactured 
out of hand as frankly as breakfast foods or 
automobiles or special brands of cigars. 

There are many fields in which the demand 
for books of a necessarily temporary value 
ought to command the time and strength of 
the most competent men. Hundreds of vol- 
umes are published every year which are not, 
and do not pretend to be, literature, but 
which are well worth writing, reading and 
owning—books dealing with questions of 
timely interest, like the public control or 
ownership of public utilities, taxation, arbi- 
tration, methods of charitable work; with sec- 
tions of the globe like South Africa or the 
Philippines; with nations which hold the 
stage by reason of rapid growth or dramatic 
events, like the Japanese and Chinese; with 
periods of history, of art or of literature; with 
great movements in human affairs, in religion, 
science, politics, business. Books on such 
subjects have as legitimate a place on library- 
tables and in the hands of readers as books of 
high literary quality — provided they are writ- 
ten by competent men and women. The diffi- 
culty is that the demand for such books calls 
out a great deal of inferior and hasty work 
which ought never to see the light; and the 
function of the critic is not to denounce all 
“books that are not of supreme excellence and 
enduring value, but to point out the differ- 
ences between honest and competent work 
and cheap and inferior work. 


A Distinction in Modern Fiction 
x FICTION especially the mass of publica- 
tion is so great as to make the separation 
of the good ftom the bad a task of immense 
difficulty. 

In every season a few novels of real im- 
portance appear; many more wholesome and 
readable stories are published which are not 
to be numbered with the books of permanent 
value, but which, in moderate numbers and 
as recreation, are worth reading; and beyond 
these, in the outer circles of the vast field of 
book-making, are to be found an immense 
number of stories, made up, so to speak, for 
the market: untrue to life, full of sham senti- 
ment, of false views of human relations, of 
distorted pictures of society, and as devoid of 
any kind of beauty as many contemporary 
houses are devoid of any truth or beauty 
of architecture. The cheap, trashy, vulgar 
story ought to be left untouched on the news- 
stands; it lies in the power of the public to 
put an end to its prolific life; when such 
stories cease to be read they will cease to be 
written. 


The Wheat from the Chaff 


N° ATTEMPT is made in these columns to 
comment on all the current books; that lies 
‘* within the empire of no earthly pencil,’’ to 
recall DeQuincey. Inferior, unreal and cheap 
books are not mentioned; vulgar books are 
left out of account; nothing kills such books 
so quickly as silence. The endeavor is made 
to select, for the largest possible audience of 
people of all degrees of intelligence and in 
all conditions of life, books of power, of 
beauty, of insight, of humor, of wholesome 
refreshment. When these books rise to the 
level of literature the endeavor is made to 
recognize their superiority; when they fall 
short of this high degree of excellence, but 
are healthful and refreshing, the endeavor is 
made to put them in their proper place. 

It follows that, as a rule, the books selected 
for comment are recommended for one quality 
or another along the lines and from the point 
of view indicated. As these notes are in- 
tended to be of service to people in the way 
of suggesting books worth reading the chief 
element of criticism in these columns is 
silence. 


Doctor van Dyke’s Essays 

NDER the title ‘‘ Essays in Application ’”’ 
Doctor van Dyke has collected twelve 
papers written at various times during the 
past few years about very different subjects, 
but having the unity of a very definite view 
of life. These papers may be described as 
the practical, every-day gospel of an ideal- 
ist of catholic interests and sympathies, 


who interprets politics, literature, education, 
religion and the conduct of life from the 
standpoint of sane idealism. Doctor van 
Dyke does not believe that everything which 
exists is for the best; on the contrary, he is 
an ardent and impetuous critic and an im- 
placable foe wf many ideas and customs 
widely held or practiced; but he does believe 
in the increasing order in the world’s history, 
in the slow ascent of man, and that the im- 
provement of society depends very largely on 
emphasizing the positive achievements, in- 
stead of laying the stress on the failures and 
criminalities of society. This book, like all 
its predecessors, is not only very good, but 
also very easy reading. 


A Small but Important Book 


MALL books sometimes deal with very 
weighty matters, as short poems some- 
times have a touch of immortal life in them. 
President Eliot’s ‘‘ The Happy Life’’ is a thin 
little book which may be read in an hour or 
an hour and a half, and presents the practical 
philosophy of a wise man, pointing out in a 
very simple way the true principles of living, 
if by living one means to be content, happy 
and useful. Thomas Carlyle, in the most 
striking book that came from his pen, made 
a dramatic and impressive study of the 
meaning of life, and summed his conclusions 
up at the end in a very simple precept: ‘‘ Do 
the duty that lies next you.’’ In this quiet 
book, in a quiet spirit, President Eliot shows 
how happy and wise living lies in a few 
simple things within the reach of every sane 
man and woman. 
“Part of a Man’s Life” 
Byrne HIGGINSON is one of the 
connecting links between the most im- 
portant figures of the most important epoch 
in American literature and the present day; 
an accomplished student of literature, with a 
lifelong loyalty to the best standards of his 
profession; the acquaintaiice and friend of 
many of the most interesting men of his time. 
He has more than once written chapters of 
autobiography which were both interesting 
and profitable. His new volume, “ Part of a 
Man’s Life,’’ has the advantage of being 
written in a series of detached chapters, treat- 
ing different phases of experience and re- 
counting the changes which have taken place 
in American taste and habit during the last 
sixty years. Transcendentalism, the child- 
hood of the writer, a contrast of American 
and English ideas, the moneyed aristocracy 
of the country, and personal sketches and 
reminiscences of many kinds contribute to 
the variety and interest of this very readable 
autobiography. 


An Insight into Japanese Life 


HE wonderful achieVements of Japan dur- 

ing the last twenty years, culminating in its 
masterly preparation and conduct of a great 
war, gives every contribution to Western 
knowledge of the Japanese people timeliness. 
Miss Alice M. Bacon’s ‘*‘ In the Land of the 
Gods’’ contains ten stories which are as 
many studies of Japanese ideas, ideals, and 
habits of mind and life. She deals with the 
popular beliefs and superstitions which the 
Japanese hold today with such tenacity and 
consistency as to make them the source of 
their strength and the explanation of their 
extraordinary achievements. This unpreten- 
tious volume, which is not put forth as a 
piece of literature, is very entertaining, and 
holds the door open in a quiet way to the 
interior of the Japanese mind and heart. 


Two Books by the Same Hand 


HEN Mr. Tudor Jenks’s ‘‘ In the Days of 

Shakespeare’’ appeared the usefulness of 
the unpretentious little book as furnishing the 
background and atmosphere of Shakespeare’s 
time was pointed out in these columns. This 
volume and its successor, ‘‘In the Days of 
Chaucer,’’ have been followed by a companion- 
book, ‘‘ In the Days of Milton,’’ in which, in 
a very familiar and pictorial way, Mr. Jenks 
sketches the England of the Puritan and the 
Cavalier, tells the story of the life of the 
greatest of the Puritan writers and one of the 
greatest of English poets, and invests that 
story with such interest that it is likely to 
achieve the result which he probably had in 
mind—to send its readers to the work of 
Milton. 

A very different book from the same hand 
is the new biography of ‘‘ Captain Myles 
Standish,’’? which falls in succession to the 
previous story of ‘‘ Captain John Smith,”’ 
written in the same familiar and popular 
style, and intended to serve as a reading- 
book in American history, confining itself 
largely to the significant facts in the life of 
Captain Standish, and aiming to present the 
man as a flesh-and-blood person, and not as 
a shadowy Puritan. 
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A Few Novels of Today 


= HE MAyor OF TrRoy’’: A novel of 

Cornwall humor; with avery engaging, 
pompous, but true-hearted man as its central 
figure; terminating in a real tragedy. The 
humor is a little too elaborate in places and 
the narrative is too long-drawn for American 
taste, but as a whole the novel is well written, 
and is an entertaining piece of work. 


‘* JULES OF THE GREAT HEART’’: An ex- 
cursion into the Canadian wilderness, by a 
young writer who takes as his central figure 
a French-Canadian trapper at the moment of 
the contest between the Hudson Bay Company 
and the Northwestern Company; a kind of 
epical struggle which developed unconven- 
tional and lawless, but picturesque, heroes, of 
whom Jules isa type. Gay-spirited and lion- 
hearted, like many other men of his race, 
this French-Canadian carries on his warfare 
against the Hudson Bay Company with craft, 
ingenuity, indomitable courage and implaca- 
ble hate. 


‘* THE ROAD-BUILDERS’’: A chapter in the 
story of the fierce competition in railroad- 
building in the Far West, when the builders 
were practically in possession of the country 
and were its lawmakers and its lawbreakers; 
without pretension to literary quality, but 
vivid in characterization and interesting by 
reason of its vitality. 


‘THE PRINCESS PRISCILLA’S ForT- 
NIGHT ’’: A German Princess wearies of the 
monotony of court life, being secretly en- 
couraged by her father’s old librarian, a 
lover of literature, simplicity and Nature. As 
the result of his teaching she flees from the 
little court town in partial disguise, takes 
ship to England and sets up housekeeping in 
a small cottage in a little inland town, where 
the Princess starts out with her single maid 
to live the simple life and to be good to the 
poor. She succeeds in getting the young 
men in the place in love with her, demoral- 
izes the poor by recklessly giving them 
money, makes an end of the godliness of one 
old woman by putting rum into her hands, 
shocks the parish by bringing the children 
together on Sunday afternoon and giving 
them cake, and finally comes to disaster by 
discovering that all her funds are gone. The 
story is amusing, although by no means of 
the quality of ‘‘ Elizabeth and Her German 
Garden.”’ 


‘“ THE BALLINGTONS”’: A first novel by a 
writer of unquestioned ability, showing some 
defects of construction, and, in places, rough- 
ness of workmanship, but full of insight into 
character, grip on life, and the ability to 
handle courageously the most delicate and 
perplexing problems; a study of married life 
which brings out the fact that husbands and 
wives stand in relation, not only to each 
other, but also to the community, and that 
the question of their happiness and unhappi- 
ness is not the ultimate question of marriage. 
The whole subject is handled with justice, 
insight and dramatic skill. 


‘* REBECCA MARY’’: A very bright account 
of a little girl who lived with her aunt, an 
unmarried lady of fifty-nine, both belong- 
ing to the well-known and much-regarded 
Plummer family, in which, among other 
things, it was held that duty was generally 
measured by its extreme unpleasantness, and 
conscience by its power of making people 
unhappy. Rebecca Mary, being a human 
child, rebels against the Plummer restrictions, 
and her rebellion takes definite shape ina 
revolt against hemming sheets; a humorous 
and at times a pathetic record of a child’s 
character and life. 


‘*THE CONQUEST OF CANAAN’’: Much the 
best piece of work which Mr. Tarkington has 
given us; more freely and thoroughly handled 
than ‘‘ The Gentleman from Indiana’’ and 
‘““The Two Ravennels,’’ as admirably fin- 
ished and put together as ‘‘ Monsieur Beau- 
caire,’’ but with a great deal more heart and 
reality; a charming study of a young man 
who is given a bad name in a small Indiana 
town, ostracized for years, but is saved by 
essential integrity of nature, and by the love 
of a charming woman, as unconventional as 
and more clear-headed than himself. 


‘* FAIR MARGARET’’: The story of the first 
stages in an opera singer’s life; not as well 
done as Mr. Crawford’s best work, but pre- 
senting a portrait of an older woman, also an 
opera singer, with extraordinary skill, and 
very convincing. 
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Tent Marr Mees Tims 


— Curtains, Couch Covers, 
and Table Covers 


are the best and least costly for home 
decoration and furnishing. Unlimited 
choice of handsome, rich Oriental and 
Eastern designs and colors; fine weaves, 
and fabrics. 


Write today for Style Book “ H "’ showing 
articles in actual colors. Free on request. 
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Oriental Couch Cover as illustrated. Rich and 
substantial. Fifty inches wide, three yards long. 
Heavily fringed. Perfectly reversible, made in 
different colors: red reverse blue, green reverse 
red, blue reverse terra-cotta, green reverse terra- 
cotta. Price $4.00. 


Insiston seeing this label. Jtappears on every genu- 

tne artloom 
production 
and is the 
mark of 
character, 
Jineness of 
texture, trie- 
nessofdesign 
and color — 
wearing 
qualities. 
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“HOME MAKING” 


The cleverest book on home decorations ever printed. 
Illustrated with twelve full-page views showing con- 
trasting interior arrangements. Written by Miss Edith 
W. Fisher, whose articles in 7he Ladies’ Home 
Fournaél have stamped her an authority on the sub- 
ject. Send us this coupon with four cents in stamps 
and (he name of your department store or dry goods 
dealer and we will send you a copy of *‘ Home 
Making.” 90 














PHILADELPHIA TAPESTRY MILLS 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

















Will you use a new piano? 


Then you need our catalogue. 


In homes where the piano is ‘‘ compan- 
ionable,’’ where it must answer the swing 
of college songs or please a taste for old 
tunes and yet meet the demand of the 
serious musician —there is the place for the 





Our catalogue describes the qualities of 
tone and touch that have endeared the 
Hamilton to thousands who love music and 
also shows the beautiful Hamilton cases. 

Remarkable resistance to climatic 
changes — the severest test of durable con- 
struction — makes it a favorite export piano; 
thirty-eight thousand are now in use all 
over the world. At three great world’s 
expositions — Paris, Melbourne and St. 
Louis—awards of excellence were received. 


Write for Hamilton catalogue. 
Terms suited to your convenience. 


We will gladly send particulars upon request. 


D. H. Baldwin & Co., 142 W. 4th St., Cincinnati. 


REPRESENTED IN ALL LARGE CITIES. 


(COMIC POSTAL CARDS 5:22.» 


35 Cents 
and we will send you 25 of the best Comic 
Cards published. Each one is full of fun, and 

creates roars of laughter. Address J. 8. OGILVIE 
PUBLISHING COMPANY, 51 Rose St., New York. 
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By Mrs. Ralston 


Drawings by Augusta Reimer and 
Grace Cochrane Sanger 





T IS the tendency of most women to overdress. By this | 
I do not mean dressing gaudily or choosing too expensive | 

clothes, or even wearing too elaborate and handsome | 
things when only simple ones are required; I mean the 
very much exaggerated look which so many women give 
their clothes. When large hats are the style a good many 
people want theirs just a little bit larger than anybody’s 
else, thinking they will thus be more in style. 

Really good dressing is never complicated by too many 
distracting details, such as big bows, for instance, long bead 
chains, or huge, drooping pompadours, all of which seem to 
hold such a strong place in the affections of many women 
today. It is hard to define good taste because it is something 
that is intangible; but certainly it shuns all exaggeration 
and conspicuousness, 


HE first two girls shown on this page are types of the 

average, every-day girl who needs and wears a separate 
skirt and shirtwaist; this combination may be said to be the 
‘national constitution’’ in dress for American girls. Before 
I say another word on this subject let me first emphasize 
the fact that there is no difference in expense between 
clothes in good taste and those in bad taste; really, if you 
can imagine any difference, bad taste is the more expensive. 
But as to the type in these first two illustrations: I am sure 
that most people will recognize the familiar ‘*‘ exaggerated ”’ 
girl with the huge pompadour and flare hat. I may as well 
confess in the beginning that personally I like the girl shown 
here; I believe that the bad taste in her does not go below 
the exterior. She wears this kind of clothes only because 
she has not been trained to wear better, or has not had the 
chance to know better. Be that as it may, she certainly 
wears these clothes because, through some mistaken concep- 
tion, she thinks they are ‘‘ stylish.’’ 


OTHING that is overdone or exaggerated is ever in good 





style. It is in the worst possible taste to be conspicu- 
ous, and a girl dressed as shown in the second illustration 
is, | am sorry to say, exceedingly conspicuous. In the first 
place, look at her hat and her hair: they are out of all pro- 
portion to her face and head. Then look at her shirtwaist: 
it flops over in all directions and looks like a plate of ice 
cream that has been in the sun too long; it doesn’t suggest 
either neatness or trimness. There is no waist-line to her 
figure, and see the untidy way that the shoulder-seams droop 
over the top of her arm, giving her figure a shape that Nature 
never intended. Such an ornate stock is altogether out of 
place on a simple shirtwaist. And the beads! A _ small 
string of beads is all right, but don’t pile them on! 

And now let us take the other side of the question: ob- 
serve the girl dressed in a neat, small-checked skirt and a 
simple shirtwaist. You will see that nothing strikes you 
with unpleasant force: the girl suits the clothes, and the 
clothes suit the girl; everything is in proportion, quiet, and 
low in tone, and yet not without color or snap. The skirt 
should be of a checked material worn with a white shirt 
waist, and the hat of any bright, becoming color, with fancy 
wings. 


HE next two illustrations show an older woman. Here I 

should like to bring out a few points about some women’s 
carelessness in dress and also about the appropriateness of 
certain clothes for certain occasions. Iam sure that many of 
you will recognize the type of woman I have shown with the 
very elaborately-trimmed and badly-made skirt of cheap silk, 
worn with a cotton shirtwaist and a fancy lace collar which 
she mistakenly thinks is going to make the shirtwaist look 
‘‘ dressed-up’’ so as to be wearable with the silk skirt, and 
then she finishes this costume with a tawdry, ill-fitting collar 
which doesn’t in any way match the shirtwaist or the lace 
collar. The kind of hat she has on is worn by so many 
women — unfortunately —that I fear they will not be able to 
appreciate, even by this picture, what a top-heavy ornament 
it really is. Nine out of ten women wear hats too big for 
their heads, and excessively overtrimmed. On this partic- 
ular hat, you see, there are ribbons, flowers, wings and 
feathers; the hat is utterly out of proportion to the head, and 
indeed to the entire figure. This, perhaps, is not so mucha 
question of bad taste as of no taste at all—a lack of knowl- 
edge as to what is becoming and suitable. For a good gown 
to wear when one wishes to be dressed up, a costume of the 
same material isin very much better taste; and it can be made 
of the most inexpensive goods, from a thirty-seven-cent 
challis upward. Let me repeat: to dress in good taste is in 
no sense a question of expense. 


No’ we come to the last two illustrations showing a young 
girl. The question of young girls’ clothes is, perhaps, 
the hardest one to manage, as we should undoubtedly consult 
the wishes of the girls themselves and must not be too harsh 
in criticising their taste. Just notice the general effect of 
each of these two pictures; you will see that the little girl 


with the dog could easily have more color and “ go”’ in her | 


appearance and still be dressed in perfectly good taste; 
while the other girl is not dressed at all in keeping with her 
years, and presents, on the whole, a rather pathetic little 
figure —wouldn’t she be indignant if she heard me say that! 
‘* Well,’’ she would say defiantly, ** what is the matter with 
me, anyhow?’’ 

‘* Nothing,’’ I should answer, ‘‘ with you, but a lot is the 
matter with your clothes. You don’t look tidy or trig, you 
don’t look well put together, and your general appearance is 
exaggerated.”’ 

Look her over from head to foot; take the head, for in- 
stance: there is too much bow, it makes the whole figure 
top-heavy; while the head is too small for the body and so 
the hair looks ‘‘frowsy.’’ Then see the bolero, and the 
shirtwaist; the unnecessary big bow of tulle at the collar, 
and the belt which does not at all answer the purpose of a 
belt, as it does not fit around the waist-line, and is so 
dragged down as to give false and badly-proportioned lines 
to the figure. The skirt is too tight, and it binds the figure | 
instead of giving it the graceful, slim look which was doubt- 
less intended in making such a skirt; the actual result is an 
uncomfortable look of scantness and “‘ skimpiness.’’ 
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Be Fair To Yourself 


when you buy your kitchen range. 


SEE IT, TRY IT, THEN BUY IT. 


Don’t trust to uncertain and unsatisfactory 
catalogs. Don't bother with shipments, excess- 
ive freight charges, unpacking, or selling up. 
It isn’t necessary to take all this risk when you 
can see and try your range before you buy it. 
You will be perfectly satisfied when you buy 


The L-W Steel Leader Range 


that you are getting full value for your money, and for that 
reason we want you to see the L-W STEEL LEADER RANGE 
at your dealer's store. Give it the severest test you can. 
Call in the best mechanic you know and have him examine it. 
If it doesn't give complete satisfaction, send it back to us at 
our expense. You take norisk. Our reputation and our re- 
sponsibility is established. We cannot endanger it by mis- 
representation. The L.-W Steel Leader Range is sold at 

ONE PRICE anywhere in 
the United States. Our prices 
are moderate and fair. 

ONE QUALITY —the best 
that science, skill, and care 
can make. THE L-W 
STEEL LEADER RANGE 
is thoroughly modern, con- 
structed from the highest 
grade of material by skilled 
workmen, It is easy to oper 
ate and economical to run. 

We have written a complete 
book which gives you all the 
information about the Range; 
how you can see it and test it 
in your own home ona 


Sixty Day Trial Without Expense or Risk 


Call at your dealer's store; ask to seeand examine THE 
L-W STEEL LEADER RANGE. If he does not have it, 
write us and we will tell you where you can see it. 


Write us today for our free book 


“A New Way to Buy Ranges.” 
It is yours for the asking if you will send us your dealer's 
mame. We manufacture a complete line of Ranges, Cook 
Stoves, and Heaters, Send for book and catalog. 


THE LATTIMER-WILLIAMS MANUFACTURING CO. 
392 W. Spring Street, Columbus, Ohio 























The “ Like-tortoise shell” hair pin. Smooth, 
odorless and antiseptic. Sold in sealed 
boxes by dealers every where. 


12 to a box— 
regulation size, Cc 


Either crimp—loop or straight styles, in 
shades to match the hair. Coarse imita- 
tions are plentiful— demand “ Red Cross” 
hair pins or send your order direct to 


E. & J. BASS, Broadway, NEW YORK 


FREE—A valuable booklet—" The Hairdress of 
a Society Queen” 








-— TEMPERANCE HOTEL — 


Maximum of Luxury at Minimum of 
Cost. Convenient, Comfortable, Home- 
like, Family and ‘Transient Hotel. 


Hotel Roland 


59th St. and Park Ave., New York City 
Block from 5th Ave. Entrance to Central Park 


200 Rooms with Private Bath 


Modern Steel Construction. Fireproof Hotel 


Rooms with Private Bathroom, per Day, $1.50 upward. 
Suites of Parlor, Bedroom and Private Bath, per 
Day, $3.00, $5.00, $10.00, $20.00. 

Situated in the most aristocratic district of New York City 
Within a radius of a few blocks there are four of the best 
clubs, a number of most palatial residences, and the gran«| 
entrance to Central Park. Many noted churches are within 
walking distance, anc the car facilities give easy access to all 
parts of the city Five minutes from Grand Central Station 
Twelve minutes from Pennsylvania and Erie R. R. Stations 
Reasonable rates. 


American Plan Table — Good Cooking 


Map and Illustrated book of New York Vie free on 
request tf this magazine is mentioned. 


ROLAND D. JONES, Proprietor 














REDUCED RATES on Household 
Goods to or from Colorado, California, 
Ww and Oregon. Write 
BEKINS HOUSEHOLD SHIPPING CO. 
Dep. A, 95 Washington tt., Chicago. 











The “Lindy” Two-Step March 
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By Cole and Johnson: Bob Cole and Rosamond Johnson 


The editors of The Ladies’ Home Journal are perfectly willing to have this composition used in public 


provided the following credit is printed on the program in connection with the title : 





1905, Messrs. Cole and Johnson Have, at the Earnest Request of a Number of Readers . 
and of the Editors of The Journal, Made Their Famous Song into a Two-Step March. 


Owing to the Great Success of the Song “Lindy,” 
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crescendo. 
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ANUARY is my birth month. It seems to 
me an untoward fate for a girl child to 
arrive in January. April, May and June 

are so much more feminine and charming. 
Children are often tactless, however, as to 
their time of arriving, and it seems I was 
particularly so, for I was the second daughter 
— which is an offense in itself — and I put in 
an appearance in the dead of winter and 
during the war. 

Nothing would have consoled my father 
so much as my being a son; as it was, he 
turned a bit sulky, and told mother I was not 
so pretty as Betty, who was the first-born. 

Mother cuddled me up close and warm 
and told me she was glad te see me, and 
then she whispered to herself: 

* It was the winter wild, 
While the Heaven-born child 

All meanly wrapt in the rude manger lies.” 

We were great people for the poets, Burns 
and Milton and Pope, for we were Scotch 
Presbyterians of the old-fashioned school, 
and were particularly devoted to plain liv- 
ing and high thinking. 

When I began fairly to take notice the 
crocuses were blooming and the tulips and 
hyacinths pushing up, and there was green 
on the hillsides, and I came to the decision 
tnat it is a pretty world, after all. 

But each succeeding January brings me 
a sense of cold welcome and a little shud- 
dering wonder if I have really come to stay. 


Winter in the Country Has Its Pleasures 
E CAN’T get away very well, however, 
after we are once housed up for a winter 

in the country, and really when we get set- 

tied down there is a keen pleasure init. How- 
ever inspiriting may be the daily contact with 
people, a man comes, through hourly associa- 
tion with his kind, to a d/asé condition of 
mind which is really worse than the dullness 
of living in a lonely place and of seeing few 
people. He is dependent upon society and 
yet tired of it, and he has not learned the 
self-sufficiency that comes to us who live the 
family life in a home comparatively isolated 
from what people like to call ‘‘ the world.”’ 

And this is surely a great joke, for country 
people are really the only people who live in 
the world, if by the world is meant trees, and 
hills, and fields, and clear, running water- 
courses, and blue skies. This world seems 
very wide on a January day when the snow 
shuts us in on every side, making our home 
seem like a lonely fort withstanding a tedious 
siege, and we have a special sense of blessing 
when the fire leaps higher and the wind 
whines lower at the door, and we know that 
the fusillading of the sleet upon our barri- 
cades is futile and that we shall stay safe and 
warm through it all. 

There is nothing more picturesque than 

a village street on a snowy winter evening. 

There is acharm about a cottage with snow 

drifting past the windows and lying white on 

the peaked roof; one absorbs a delightful 
sense of home-coming when one sees the fire- 
light in village windows ona snowy twilight. 


The Mother as Her Child’s Companion 


NEVER quite lose the impressions of child- 

hood, and, thanks to an intelligent mother, 
they are nearly all beautiful ones. 

A mother should never be so preoccupied 
with her work as to forget her duty to the 
little child who is playing about the quiet 
room. Often there lies upon the child’s 
heart a heaviness of loneliness and longing 
which we could lift by means of a few tactful 
words. And often, too, we might dispel our 
own worries and break up painful trains of 
thought by visiting a little with the toddler 
who, we perhaps imagine, does not under- 
stand. Children understand so much earlier 
than we realize. It is a simple matter to put 
a child en sapport with the time and season 
by means easily employed without breaking 
into the routine of the day’s work. 

January is the country woman’s time for 
sewing, for making up household articles and 
family underwear for summer, but one can 
talk and sew, and besides, it is good, both for 
mother and for child, that the work be occa- 
sionally laid aside and some little feature of 
entertainment introduced. This pays so well 
— its fruits are borne through so many gen- 
erations—that it is a pity all mothers do not 
know it. 


A Little Girl Who Had Never Heard a Story 


CANNOT venture to say how young I was 
when I knew every word of the old poem, 


“The Frost looked forth one still, clear night,”’ 


but it was long before I could read. 

Jack Frost, then, was an entity. The cold 
had a real meaning, and the wind, the snow, 
the hail and the rain—they, too, were per- 
sonalilties. 

I looked with delight upon ‘‘ the bevies of 
birds and swarms of bees’’ which adorned the 
little windows of our sitting-room, and took 
long journeys into dream countries where 
there were ‘‘ cities, thrones, temples and 
towers,’’ and all because mother, who was 
our companion on long winter days, knew the 
old poem and could recite it for us without 
stopping the busy motion of needle and thread. 

I went to visit at a home once—at least it 
was a house, with hardwood floors and beau- 
tiful furniture and plenty of servants—and 
found therea little child who had never heard 


“et 


a story. The inmates of .the house were 
people of standing and repute, and the child 
had a father and a mother and a grandmother 
— yet she had never heard a story. 

She was-a most adorable little creature, 
with red-gold hair and a complexion like a 
sweetbrier rose, and they kept her so beauti- 
fully dressed and bathed and manicured and 
curled that she seemed scarcely a real child. 
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Her grandmother was a good woman, but 
she had no gift for story-telling. She meant 
to read stories to her granddaughter as soon 
as the little girl was old enough, but as yet 
she was only three! This little girl’s mother 
—listen to this, you young women who read 
these lines—her mother had married with the 
idea in her head of a childless home, a home 
in which there was to be constant society and 
pleasure, with never a baby to break in on 
one’s arrangements. But this little girl had 
come, and also a little brother who was 
eighteen months old when I was there, and 
was really able to understand a good deal 
about little pigs going to market and such 
rudiments of story-telling. 

I fear I proved arather unsatisfactory guest 
to all save that little girl, who followed me 
about with wide, wondering eyes and breathed 
great bursting sighs of happiness when I took 
her up in my lap and began—oh, I can’t tell 
you how simply one must begin with a 
child of three who has never heard a story. 

It was not long until she grew impatient 
with my digressions in the way of explaining 
about castles and drawbridges, fairies, 
wishing-rings and magpies. She would say, 
** Oh, yes! goon! goon! Iknow—Iknow!”’ 
She surely had a wonderful faculty for 
** knowing,’’ and it was all going to waste! 

I have never seen her since, but presume 
she turned out to be a lovely girl with all 
sorts of advantages, but there must be always, 
somewhere in her life, the blank of those dull 
days of childhood. 


Children Usually Like Animal Stories 


Y MOTHER had astring of stories about 
the wild creatures of the woods which she 
had fashioned from her own fertile brain and 
which were especially fireside stories. Chil- 
dren, with their liking for the crude and 
natural, are always fascinated by stories in 
which animals are endowed with human at- 
tributes. My children were particularly inter- 
ested in the fortunes of ‘‘ Jimmie ’Possum’’ 
and ‘‘ Cuffy Bear’’ as detailed by their grand- 
mother. These were real classics of child 
lore, and I used to beg her to write them down 
so that other children besides my own might 
share them. She only laughed at me, but I 
am sure they were literature. 

I used to listen with delight when she was 
telling my children the story of ‘‘ Cuffy Bear’’ 
and the way his mother put him to sleep. 
I could see the snowy aisles of the wood and 
hear the song of the leafless beech tree which 
she described as the lullaby to which the 
little bear slept his winter sleep. 

In criticising literature we use the word 
‘ style’’ to express an evanescent quality for 
which we can find no better name. I doubt 
if there is really anything in ‘‘ style’’ save a 
large simplicity that leaves much to the 
reader’s imagination. Something of this sim- 
ple style belongs to those gifted people who 
can improvise stories for children. Would 
that the people who fill our periodicals with 
literature had more of it. 


We Used to Bear Hardships Better than Now 


S WE progress in civilization people are 
constantly busy seeking inventions that 
will obliterate the seasons and create an arti- 
ficial climate. In so doing we are making an 
artificial race. One laments the lack of stur- 
diness in the women of today compared with 
those of a past generation. I am ashamed 
of myself when I realize that I consider it a 
hardship to go out and feed the chickens and 
look after possible, not probable, eggs that 
may freeze in the nest. 

I compare my house and my methods of 
labor with the primitive means employed by 
my grandmother. I think of the water, which 
today many women have at hand in their 
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kitchens, easily obtained by. pumping or by 
turning of a faucet, and vividly recall times 
when snow had to be gathered and melted 
for washing clothes and blankets. Well water 
had to be drawn and ‘‘ broken’”’ for laundry 
work, big, heavy tubs carried about, soap was 
made at home, and so was starch even, manu- 
factured from corn. I can well remember 
when “‘ store starch’’ was regarded as a lux- 
ury. Methods of heating the entire house 
do not even yet prevail largely in the 
country, but this fact should not be deplored. 
I remember with pleasure the blessed sense 


, 


of sharing the warmth of the one room with | 


a fire in it, at my old home. 


The Family Gathered at the Hearth 
OMETIMES the younger members of 


the family for some reason had to keep | 


quiet. 


My sister and I had two little chairs | 


in which we were placed in a warm corner | 


and instructed to be as still as mice when 


somebody was reading or studying, or when | 


the elder members of the family had com- 
pany. I can still feel the inward giggles 
with which we wrestled! Our one consola- 
tion was in nursing two big cats who re- 
mained docile at first, but soon grew tired of 
being used for puppets in a sort of panto- 
mime, of having their ears turned back, and 
of being dressed up in aprons and handker- 
chiefs. They soon fell into premonitory 
tail-lashings and smothered remonstrances, 
and then we children were sent to bed, 
carrying the hot flatiron our mother always 
gave us to warm the bed with. 
My sister, who was my bedfellow, ‘‘ made 
up’’ her own prayers. I did so sometimes 
on warm nights, but in winter I rattled off 
‘* Now I lay me,’’ and left all complicated 
petitioning until more seasonabie weather. 
I dreaded the plunge into the cold feather 
bed, even with the congenial society of the 
iron. I wanted sister to jump in with me and 
help me through the cold spell that was sure 
to be succeeded by luxurious warmth. 

Her petitions, however, usually held on 
until I had climbed in and metaphorically 
blazed the way for her. One night I be- 
thought me of a remedy, so I just waited 
outside the bed, and when I thought the prayer 
had held on long-enough to include the im- 
mediate relationship, I cautiously unwrapped 
the iron from the flannels in which it was 
swathed and applied it to sister’s big toe, 
which protruded from the edge of her night- 
gown. A live coal from the altar would not 
have had a more electrifying effect, and I 
got a spanking that warmed me up all right, 
but after that sister’s prayers were briefer, 
and doubtless more to the point. 


The Warming-Pan a Welcome Institution 


A GRANDMOTHER’S there was a warm- 
ing-pan. I used to hope fervently that 
they wouldn’t build a fire in the ‘‘north room ”’ 


so that I could watch the process of using the | 


warming-pan. 
room and, wrapped in a shawl, fly upstairs to 
the north room where somebody was fairly 
scorching the sheets with the warming-pan. 

The worst of it was the dark place where 
the candle-light left off behind the bed, and 
the strange shadows of the four posts stretch- 
ing quite to the ceiling. It would have been 
more cheerful with a bit of firelight after the 
candle was gone, but silence, broken only by 
the occasional cracking of the joists, was no 
worse than the ‘‘ death-watch ’’ which ticked 
in the summertime, and one soon fell asleep 
hoping it would snow hard during the night; 
for we knew that the coming of a heavy snow 
would keep us longer at grandmother’s. 

I have a thousand old-fashioned notions 
and prejudices, and among them is the idea 
that an open fire in the living-room makes 
people brighter and better. It has a relig- 
ious influence. It is like an altar burning 
incense to our dearest loves, our noblest 
aspirations. 

Domestic life is a consecration and the fire- 
side is the witness of our daily-renewed 
vows, our loftiest resolves, our mutual for- 
giveness, forbearance and love. Firelight 
on the faces of friends is a constantly beck- 
oning hand to the wanderer. 


Country Folk Have Life’s Real Luxuries 


OME of the light of home is darkened when 
the open fire is discarded, and I advise all 
homekeepers to preserve, if it is at all prac- 
ticable, one open fire about the house to draw 
the family together in the old-fashioned near- 
ness. Even an asbestos log or a bed of 
red-hot fire-brick — anything that looks like 
a fire—is better than a heartless register or 
radiator. In city life the open fire—like 
many other things which country people take 
as matters of course —isa luxury. Only the 
rich can afford it. 

In the country poor folk revel in luxuries 
which are only names to the vast majority of 
city people. To them come calm days away 
from noise and turmoil, sweet food fresh 
from Nature’s storehouse, a worldful of clear 
air untainted by smoke and human breath, 
freedom from tiresome and useless forms and 
conventionalities. Home, wherever we find 
it, is a kingdom, but the country home is one 
of vast domain, whether we wander at will 
through leafy aisles of summer, or gaze from 
the windows of our beleaguered castle over 
acres of snow in the heart of winter. 

THE COUNTRY CONTRIBUTOR. 


One could undress in aunt’s | 
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is the “‘ Moss Rose” trade-mark. The quality 
and durability of goods bearing this brand has 
been demonstrated by thousands of thrifty 
\. housekeepers during the past dozen years. 
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TAPESTRY CURTAINS 
COVCH “ TABLE COVERS 


cost no more than the ordinary kinds, which are inferior 
in appearance, workmanship and wearing qualities. 


Our free book, ‘‘Home Decoration,”’ tells how 


to beautify your home inexpensively, and shows 
“Moss Rose” designs in actual colors. 


OL Moss Rose Mfg. Co., Dept. L, Philadelphia iS 
LVERS & POND 


If You Want a 
Piano Write Us. 


We are large 
makers of 
strictly first- 
class instru- 
ments and if 
no dealer in 
your locality 
sells the Ivers 
& Pond Pianos we can supply you from Boston. 
Our beautiful catalogue, special list of cash and 
time prices and unique proposition to buyers 
mailed promptly. Pianos shipped subject to 
approval. Wetake oldinstrumentsinexchange. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 


117 Boylston Street, Boston 
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Why We Believe the Bible 


OU must believe every word the Bible 
says whether you understand it or not,”’ 
is the reply often given to young in- 

quirers. That is not putting it quite fairly. 
** You may believe’’ would betruer. ‘‘Must’’ 
arouses the feeling of ‘‘ can’t,’’ thinly disguis- 
ing ‘‘ won't,’’ sometimes even to ourselves. 

A thing is not true because it is in the 
Bible, but is in the Bible because it is true. 
The former statement is apt to lead to 
‘making articles of belief out of our own 
interpretations,’’ however erroneous. Such 
religionism reminds one of the small boy, 
who, when asked, ‘‘ What is the equator ?’’ re- 
plied, ‘‘ It is a menagerie lion running around 
the centre of the earth,’’ and doggedly insisted 
that the teacher said so, ‘‘ imaginary lines”’ 
being matters outside his ken. 


GNORANCE is the reason for much vague 
unbelief. Every part of the Book has been 


challenged and fought over, and has come 
forth victorious, stronger after every conflict, 
until scarcely an enemy remains on the field, 
certainly none who has a fighting chance left. 
Ignorance made people deny that Christ was 
the Messiah because Bethlehem was the birth- 
place prophesied and they heard that He 
came from Nazareth. 

IR ISAAC NEWTON once rebuked a 

skeptic thus: ‘‘Sir, do not disgrace 
yourself by presuming to judge on questions 
that you have never examined.”’ 

It is your right to know the foundations of 
your faith. A facile, unintelligent acquies- 
cence is unstable, unreliable. 

St. Peter says: ‘‘ Be ready always to give 
an answer to every man that asketh you a 
reason of the hope that is in you.’”’ 

An African prince, living in England, 
when asked what he thought of the Bible, 
said he believed it was from God, for he found 
all the good people in favor of it and all 
the bad people against it. An old proverb 


says: ‘‘ A bog in the heart makes a fog in the 
brain.”’ 
When Nicodemus, John the Baptist and 


Thomas brought their doubts to Christ He 
gave them facts. Now one of the most con- 
vincing of all facts, which we may examine 
for ourselves, is the fulfillment of prophecy. 
A human prediction can be nothing but a 
guess. We are as much bound to the present 
in time as to the earth’s surface in space. 


REAL prophecy must be a clear, unequiv- 

ocal foretelling of events. Frederick the 
Great once challenged a Christian to give in 
a sentence an unanswerable argument for 
the Bible’s inspiration. The learned man 
replied, ‘*‘ The Jews, Your Majesty.’’ 

Over three thousand years ago it was writ- 
ten of them, ‘‘ The Lord shall scatter thee 
among all people, from the one end of the 
earth even unto the other’’ (Deuteronomy 
xxviii: 64). The prophecy follows that they 
shall be oppressed and crushed, a proverb 
and a byword among all nations, a people 
without a king, prince or government, and 
yet, through all their persecutions, they are 
to be preserved for a final restoration. 

‘*T will make a full end of all the nations 
whither I have driven thee: but I will not 
make a full end of thee’’ (Jeremiah xlvi: 28). 


HE fulfillment is before our eyes. Citizens 
of the world, without a country, they have 


Are they, not a prover b for their wealth — 
‘As rich as a Jew,’’ a byword for shrewdness ? 

A story is told—naturally ascribed to a 
Jew —of a man who purchased a painting of 
a lake, in which the trees and sky were mir- 
rored so clearly that they seemed duplicated 
below its surface. He therefore cut the pic- 
ture across, and offered for sale two specimens 
of the artist’s work! 


ORTY years before the destruction of Jeru- 
salem it was predicted by our Savior in 
detail. We may read of its exact fulfillment, 
written by Josephus, a Jewish general, when 
taken captive to Rome by Titus the conqueror. 
Christ told His followers: ‘‘ When ye shall 
see Jerusalem compassed with armies ‘ 
flee to the mountains. There shall 
not an hair of your head perish.’’ 


‘* Cestius Gallius, after 

beginning siege, mysteriously withdrew 
without reason. Many embraced this oppor- 
tunity to escape to the mountains.’’ The 
historians of the first century tell us that the 
Christians fled to the mountains of Pella, 
and that not a single one perished. 


B poecrtien writes: 
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ae Wee? striking of fulfilled prophecy is that 
of the birth, life and death of our Lord. 
When the disciples after the resurrection 
went forth to win the world for Christ they 
had no thought of preaching something new. 
They proclaimed the fulfillment of the Old 
Testament prediction, no longer prophecy, 
but fact: **‘ This Jesus, whom I preach unto 
you, is Christ.’’ 

Appealing to the Scriptures —in circulation 
among the widely-scattered Jews since the 
third century B. C.—in which the life of the 
Messiah was written, and then claiming the 
testimony of those living at the time, eye- 
witnesses of what they related, they committed 
their cause to an argument that we may test 
in our day as well. 


E HAVE their writings. These were as- 

sumed as authentic by friend and foe 
during the first four centuries, as credible, as 
the men themselves went to martyrdom to 
prove, and were issued when thousands 
might have refuted their accounts, yet all the 
Christians of the early centuries were con- 
verts from Judaism and Paganism. They 
had to be convinced. 

No one imagines for a moment, I suppose, 
that the Jews would have permitted any alter- 
ation in their ancient prophecies to prove the 
Christian argument. Their hostility is the 
guaranty, aside from their great reverence 
for the Scriptures. 


HE Old Testament says that a certain 

being shall come, bringing salvation. 
God calls him ‘‘ the man that is my fellow.’’ 
Born as a child, yet one with the Everlasting 
Father; born of a virgin, of the tribe of 
Judah, of the family of David; a friend to the 
poor, preaching good tidings. He gives eyes 
to the blind, feet to the lame, ears to the 
deaf. He is meek and gentle, He yet claims 
to be God. Pure, loving, unselfish, He is 
hated and persecuted, a man of sorrows. He 
will enter Jerusalem on an ass, welcomed 
with acclamations; will be betrayed by a 
false friend, sold for thirty pieces of silver 
(the price of a slave), scourged, smitten, spat 
upon, submissive as a sheep before its 
shearers. His hands and feet will be pierced; 
He will die as a malefactor, yet be buried in 
arich tomb. No bone shall be broken. 


W: JUNDED for our transgressions, He will 
meet death alone, forsaken, as it were, 
by God. He will forgive sins. His body 
will not see corruption, but will rise from the 
dead and ascend to Heaven. 

From century to century for a thousand 
years B. C. these predictions were made. 


REAL prophecy is nothing less than a 

miracle. Some have called a miracle 
‘‘an interference with the laws of Nature,’’ 
and this, they claim, is impossible. They 
think of God as hampered by His own laws. 
I drop a book; the law of gravitation carries 
it toward the ground. By another law, the 
exercise of my will, I snatch it before it falls, 
temporarily overcoming the law of gravita- 
tion, which continues in operation as before. 
May not God use laws above those of Nature? 


UPERNATURAL means merely above the 
natural. Ifa fly could reason you would 
seem to him supernatural when reading a 
book. A being with electricity at command 
is supernatural to a savage. Is it not reason- 
able that one who claims to be a messenger 
from God should be able to show proof that 
none but God could give? Great miracles 
attested the claims of Moses and of our Lord. 
Moses needed divine credentials. 


fe peoples worshiping many gods fear 
lest there be others unknown to them. 
They have no conception of a benevolent god, 
and believe their deities powerful, but spite- 
ful and malignant if ignored or slighted. 
Only because Moses came as the representa- 
tive of a new god did Pharaoh grant him a 
hearing, but he must prove the god of those 
Hebrew slaves more powerful than the gods 
of Egypt, or expect summary execution. 

The greater number of the Hebrews that 
went out of Egypt believed in its gods. 
They, too, must be convinced of the superi- 
ority of their God over all others —so miracles 
and plagues were sent to strengthen their 
faith and terrorize their enemies. 


HRIST was faced by the Jewish priest- 
hood, regarded as infallible, also by the 
Roman power that had conquered the world 
— both inimical to Him, who was apparently 
a peasant carpenter with His following of 
a few fishermen. Miracles were necessary. 


They were not mere wonders, but were all 
beneficent. He Himself said: ‘‘ Though ye 
believe not Me, believe the works.’’ His 
enemies did not deny the miracles, but 
accused Him of collusion with the devil. 

OME ask why, if they were desirable to 

arouse faith, the days of miracles are 
past. Because they would be valueless. We 
already believe that the power of God is 
behind all the wonders of science. No such 
facts reach our moral nature, however. It is 
love, loyalty, our redemption from our lower 
selves, that God aims at for us. 


HERE are things hard to be understood. 
The Book tells of much beyond the range 
of our mental machinery. It is also a record 
of civilizations now extinct, therefore much 
in it is obscure, It is a book for the student 
as well as for simple folk. 
Drummond says: ‘‘ Step by step, 
has confirmed the writings of Moses as far as 
geologists themselves agree.’’ ‘‘ Light before 
the sun’s appearance ?’’ ‘‘ Vegetation without 
sunlight ?’’ these brought discredit on the 
Mosaic record. But ‘‘ electric light,’’ ‘‘ the 
peculiar vegetation of the carboniferous era, 
independent of sunlight.’’ Thus science in- 
dorses Moses. 


A. recent discoveries among buried cities 
confirm the Bible record, though time 
was when Herodotus was believed before it. 

There are alleged discrepancies, but they 
disprove collusion, and reconcilable diversity 
has often proved a confirmation of truth. 


science 


URING our Civil War there was a rough, 
popular song that indicates by internal 
evidence the time of its composition. See if 
you can find it: 
‘In eighteen hundred and sixty-one 
This cruel war was first begun ; 
In eighteen hundred and sixty-two 
We thought the war was almost through ; 
In eighteen hundred and sixty-three 
Abe Lincoln set the niggers free ; 
In eighteen hundred and sixty-four 
We'll all enlist for three years more.”’ 


Reference to the President as ‘‘Abe’’ could 
belong only to that period. Just such evi- 
dence of time, place, authorship and circum- 
stance, in incidental, unconscious allusion, 
proves the Bible’s claims. 

As an index of antiquity, its earliest books 
were written in Hebrew, as ancient as the 
English before Chaucer would seem to us. 
The Hebrew of the latest ones had become a 
dead language to unlearned folk, as Greek 
and Latin are among us. Ages are required 
for a language to be formed, to reach its per 
fection and to cease to be a spoken tongue. 


legos confirms claims of authorship. 
The books accredited to Moses are full of 
words of Egyptian origin —unconscious evi 
dence of association —as our words ‘‘ chap,”’ 
‘“pal’’ (brother), ‘* jockey,’’ prove that our 
forefathers had dealings with gypsies. Liter- 
ary critics say, too, that only those living in 
the first century A. D. in Judea could have 
written such a mixed language as the Greek 
of the New Testament. After the destruction 
of Jerusalem its people scattered, and the 
language ceased to be spoken. 


TYLE is an indication of authorship. 
Compare the ninetieth Psalm with the first 
chapter of Genesis—both ascribed to Moses. 
David is known by his direct appeal to God. 
As Tennyson’s “ Idylls of the King’’ have 
as background English scenery, not Austra- 
lian, so the Palestinian books refer to ‘‘ the 
cattle on a thousand hills.’’ The steep river 
banks are infested with wild beasts. At the 
overflowing of the Jordan people would dread 
their incursion. 

In the Egyptian books Pharaoh dreams of 
the kine coming up out of the river. The 
Nile bank is the resort for a princess and her 
maidens. Daniel’s visions were Assyrian 
ideals — great images, typifying power. 

References to automobiles and telephones 
would prove an American writer to belong 
assuredly to post-Revolutionary times. So 
the Bible authors reflect their own and no 
other age. 


UT the most convincing evidence is not 
that of the intellect. There are “‘ argu- 
ments of the heart unknown to reason.’’ The 
teachings of the Bible never seem so wonder- 
ful as when we try to obey them. 

We are never so sure that Christ is God as 
when we strive to follow His example. ‘“‘ If 
any man will do His will he shall know of 
the doctrine, whether it be of God.’’ The 
Bible proves itself inspired by inspiring. 





| 
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Sartington Hall 


C6 fe Cut 


Can 


S JUST pure Mocha ond Java prepared ina 
“new way. The coffee berry is cut up (not 
ground) by knives of almost razor sharpness 
into small uniform particles. Thus it is not 
crushed, as by the old method of grinding, and 
the little oil cells remain unbroken. The essen- 
tial oil (food product) cannot evaporate and is 
preserved indefinitely. This isone reason why 
a pound of Barrington Hall will make 1 15 to 20 
cups more of full strength coffee than willa any 
coffee ground the old way; whiy it excels all 
other coffee in flavor and why it will keep 
perfectly until used. 

But the main thing about Barrington Hall 
Coffee is that it can be used without ill effect 
by those who find or ordinary coffee injures es them, 
because the yellow tannin-bearing skin and 
dust (the only injurious properties of coffee) 
are removed by the ‘‘steel-cut’’ process. A 
delicious coffee not a tasteless substitute. 


No Special or High Priced 
Coffee Percolator Necessary 

Price, 35c to 40c per pound according to locality. If your grocer 
will not supply you, let us tell you where to get it. We have all 
ready to send you on request, a sample can free (see coupon), also 
our booklet, ‘* The Secret of Good Coffee.’ 

CAUTION: Baker's Barrington Hall is the only genuine Steel- 
Cut Coffee. Avoid so-called imitations. We own the process by 
patent right; and roast, steel-cut and pack in sealed tins by 
machinery at our factory. 








CUT OFF THIS COUPON 

or copy coupon, giving magazine and grocer’s name. 
BAKER & CO., Coffee Importers 

216 2d Street, N. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Please send me without expense sample can of Barrington Hall, 
the Steel-Cut Coffee, and booklet: ir consideration 1 give here- 
with my grocer’s name (on the margin). 


My own address is = 


Tones Spices 


“Spice 
and nothing 
but 


Spice” 
















$150. 
Ginger Cake Receipt 


Free For a Grocer’s Name 


Send us the name of a grocer who does not sell Cannon 
Brand Spices, mention Tne LApiEes’ HOME JOURNAL, 
ind we will send you the famous $150 Ginger Cake 
Receipt and twenty other good ones — FREE. 

Or send We in stamps and we will mail the “ Spicy 
Talks,’ together with a package of any of our spices 

Good spices make good food, The quality of the spice 
telis in the taste 








to your grocer, 


He will supply you if you demand it 
ee, 


‘Tone’ s Spices are in dust-proof, air- 
tight packages — every package guaranteed oat J 


= 








DES MOINES 
1OWA 





Knitted 
Table 
Padding. 


Saves table linen and 
china. Easy to wash. 


For 
Free 
Booklet. 


Inquire of First-Cla 
Dry Goods Houses. 


The Knitted Padding Co., 3 Chapman St., Canton Junc., Mass. 


Dainty Things for Babies 


Infants’ Goods Exclusively. 


Send to-day 





IHand-macde articles our specialty. 
for mail-order catalogue 


~ “The Baby’s Shop” 
x ALBERT DWIGHT SMITH & CO. 
301 Whitney Building Springfield, Mass. 
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The Housewife and Her Helper 


Edited by Frances A. Kellor 


General Director of the Inter-Municipal Committee on Household Research 


WISH to speak one word 
of caution to my read- 3 
ers. I can refer my cor- 
respondents to reliable 
agents, but I cannot createa 
helper to satisfy every kind 
of application. One employment agent sent 
me word that one of my readers had come to 
him in New York City demanding an experi- 
enced houseworker who was a good worker, 
could launder fine linen and do good waiting, 
for fourteen dollars a month, and when he was 
unable to supply such a paragon, grew indig- 
nant, saying that this department had assured 
her that she could get help there. Such a 
demand is a physical, social and economic 
impossibility for any one to fill. Wages for 
such workers in that city are not less than 
eighteen dollars, and often far above that. In 
all letters sent out I tell the housewives that 
the demand for general houseworkers far 
exceeds the supply, and that no agency can 
promise to secure them, but that every agency 
on my recommended list will use its best 
efforts to find them. If they fail it is because 
the workers cannot be found. But I do guar- 
antee that these agencies are honest, reliable, 
truthful, have good conditions, and are ear- 
nestly endeavoring to do their work well, and 
that they are not among the many hundreds 
that live by fleecing the public. I do save 
the householder the risk of getting into such 
unreliable offices. 





Said an Old Housekeeper who has no 
household problem: ‘‘ If women, when they 
engage household help, would only make 
definite and true statements about the work 
of the house, there would be less fear on 
each side of being imposed upon. In order 
to make the work attractive and to secure a 
helper some housekeepers unintentionally, 
and others purposely, misstate the duties; and 
so the maid who thought she would like the 
place beforehand, and that she was strong 
enough for the duties outlined, finds from 
day to day that new duties, previously un- 
mentioned, are added to her list. To protests 
made by one maid on several occasions re- 
garding these added duties a_ housewife 
returned such replies as: ‘Oh, I forgot to men- 
tion that’; ‘I didn’t think you would mind’ 
and ‘ That is such a little thing.’ But is it 
not true that these demands, which require 
from one to two hours longer each day, fill an 
employee with a sense of an injustice done 
her, and that it is difficult to secure codper- 
ation when one distrusts the other? ’’ 

But a truthful statement on the housewife’s 
part is only one side of the story. It is 
equally important for the maid to be candid. 
Many maids exaggerate their capability, 
claiming a proficiency which they know they 
do not possess, agreeing to certain conditions 
and terms which they do not intend to fulfill, 
and saying to themselves, ‘‘I’ll just do this 
till I can get another place. When she gets 
me there she’ll keep me because she can’t 
find any one else.’’ It is easier for both em- 
ployer and employee to adjust themselves to 
the new relation if they know the conditions 
beforehand. Modest statements of qualifica- 
tions and frankness secure a better place than 
misrepresentations, though it may be longer 
in coming than what seems a more desirable 
situation. 


“l Have Had a Sad Experience,” said a 
housewife. ‘‘ I took a green girl, trained her, 
and then she went off and worked for some 
one else. Such girls are so ungrateful.’’ 

This is an experience which tries many a 
housewife, but it is offset by some advan- 
tages. The housewife ordinarily pays this girl 
lower wages than she would pay a trained 
girl. In the next place, many housewives 
can only afford the wages of untrained help 
and do not raise the wages as the girl in- 
creases in efficiency, a practice which is the 
rule in all other fields of labor. Then the 
green, untrained girl, when she arrives, 
knows but little of the high standards of 
living prevailing in this country, and when 
she sees them in the home where she works, 
or hears other workers tell about them, she 
aspires to the better conditions. The house- 
wife, too, sometimes entirely forgets that 
even though her employee goes to some other 
employer, the whole field of domestic service 
gains with the improvement in each worker. 
Ask yourself: How many times have I been 
the gainer by employing some worker whom 
another employer had already trained? It is 
often not ingratitude, but the inevitable laws 
and conditions of competition and trades, 
which leads a worker to seek the highest 
wages and best conditions of work, as the 
efficiency increases. On the other hand, if 
the employer can and will meet these rational 
demands there should be but little excuse 
for the employee’s leaving. 


“What Can I Do to Make my cook neater 
about her work?’’ This is a frequent ques- 
tion. One employer writes me the following 
experiment which may help you, though it 
would not, of course, work in every case: 
‘‘T was wondering what I could do to make 
my cook neater, when one day I was left 
alone, and when doing the work was repelled 


ORAWH BY A. R. BOWKER 


at the effect upon me. The oilcloth on the 
table was tern, the utensils were old and bat- 
tered, the conveniences were so out of date 
that it took twice as long todothe work. So 
I bought new, attractive utensils, and fitted 
up the kitchen with modern appliances. Then 
I had a talk with my cook and explained 
how I had realized the difficulty she had in 
doing her work and keeping things clean, but 
I had made the change so it would be easier. 
The change was really remarkable, and she 
said one day: ‘ Do you know, Mrs. J —, I 
just like to see these pans shine, but those 
old black ones were so discouraging !’’’ 


A Maid Writes: ‘‘ I enjoyed my duties in all 
capacities of household work until I saw 
possibilities in other lines where I knew the 
disagreeable features of long hours would not 
be, such as rising at half-past four, back 
doors, ever under somebody’s thumb, never- 
ending work no matter how hard one labored, 
some one always planning to have more to be 
done; nowhere to have a chat with a friend, 
and being made to understand my friends 
could not call. To stand the moods, tempers 
and petty meannesses has made me think that 
when women are enough advanced to run 
their work on business principles, girls who 


. have a sense of pride will be willing to work 


for them.’’ 


A Housewife of thirty-five years’ experience 
says: ‘‘ The secret of keeping servants is— 
treat them civilly and with the same courtesy 
you would treat equals, saying ‘ please’ and 
‘thank you’ when occasion would require the 
same words to anybody. Many women speak 
in atone calculated to arouse resentment and 
antagonism, and then wonder that in spite of 
good wages, an easy place and good hours, 
servants will not stay and be loving and 
contented.’’ 


Some Advice which should provoke discus- 
sion from my readers comes from British 
Columbia: ‘‘ Never keep a servant after she 
demands higher wages. If you choose to 
offer an advance, do so, but don’t be black- 
mailed into doing it. Your independence is 
gone, and your position as mistress over, if 
you accede to her terms.’’ 


Under the Subject of how to treat a house- 
wife a German helper writes: ‘‘ Don’t be 
afraid to work: keep busy doing something, 
and you’ll be happier yourself. Do your 
work well; do not have callers who are ob- 
jectionable to your mistress; always dothings 
as she wants them ddne; you were employed 
to please her; be pleasant as much as pos- 
sible, and show a willing spirit.’’ 


Here is an Extract from one letter I re- 
ceived: ‘‘ What the housemaid wants, first, 
is her wages paid promptly, and the feeling 
that she will not be put off when they are due. 

** Second, when it is her afternoon off duty, 
not to have her mistress say, ‘ Mary, be sure 
you do this or that before you go,’ and thereby 
shorten her afternoon. 

“‘ Third, not to be told, ‘ Mary, be sure to 
be back by ten o’clock.,’ 

“Fourth, allow the girl a comfortable 
place to spend the evening. A restful chair, 
a reading-lamp and a magazine are very ac- 
ceptable to a tired person.’’ 


One Housekeeper who has had unusual 
success in keeping her maids says: ‘‘ The 
‘problem’ arises only when we employers fail 
to put ourselves in the maids’ place, and 
treat them as we should like to be treated if 
conditions were reversed. I make it a habit 
to let my helpers realize that not one phase of 
home work is beneath my doing myself, and 
at some time or other I take a hand in it, and 
the result is one which has proven that they 
realize I know what is or is not done. I do 
not expect the impossible, I appreciate faith- 
ful work, and praise successes in any detail 
of the work. And what is more, I know their 
friends and am interested in all their outside 
life, and you would be surprised to realize 
how grateful the right girl is to have her 
mistress her friend. I am ready to advise 
whenever they care for it, but never volun- 
teer it. I plan and systematize the work so 
they have time for rest and recreation out- 
doors, and, therefore, they work cheerfully.” 





A Question for the Housewife 


What kind of legislation, if any, would better the 
conditions of household work and the relations be- 
tween housewives andtheirhelpers? Please suggest 
definite regulations. 














Some Questions 
| am Asked 


The Employment Contract 


What can the employ- 

ment agent do to keep the 

employers and employees from break- 

ing their word? AGENT. 

One agency in Boston has answered this by 

requiring both employers and employees to 

be members. They must also sign a con- 

tract, and if either breaks it she may not 

have the privileges of the office. The law in 

Boston answers the question by saying that 

the fee need not be returned if an engage- 

ment is broken. A Philadelphia agency does 

not permit either the employers or employees 

to use the agency if they break their word 

without good reason. Several agencies have 

this rule for the employee, but not for the 

employer, but I believe both should be 
treated alike. 














Factory Girls in Homes 

Is it not possible to get girls away from fac- 
tories, and other bad places where they work, 
into homes? HOUSEKEEPER. 

I am sending you an account of an ex- 
periment tried on about two hundred mill 
workers by a Boston organization. This and 
other experiments show that it is not possi- 
ble until the conditions of household work are 
changed. The principal reasons given by 
those girls for not staying were “the ser- 
vility of their positions, the isolation, and the 
long hours on duty.’’ 


The Wages Standard 

Will you tell me what wages I ought to pay 
a helper? Mrs. C. W. B. 

Wages differ so in the various localities 
that I can give you no one answer. In New 
York, Boston and Philadelphia they are high- 
est, in smaller towns they are less, and in 
the South the lowest. One good way to deter- 
mine the rate of wages in your own town is 
to notice the advertisements and see what 
is being offered. Any one of the reputable 
agents whose names I send you will give you 
the information you wish. 


Agency Fees 

Do I have to pay a fee at an agency whether 
I get help or not? R. D. 

This depends upon the law in your State. 
Some agencies ask no fee unless help is sent 
to your home. Others charge a small fee, 
called a registration fee, which they keep for 
their effort, regardless of whether they find 
a helper. Where the law does not prohibit 
these advance fees they cannot be recovered 
if the agent can show that he has performed 
some service. Agencies which charge a large 
advance fee are, as arule, not so reliable, and 
I should not recommend patronizing them. 
As arule, in the best agencies the employer 
does not pay until she secures a helper, and 
if the helper is not satisfactory, and the 
agency is notified within a reasonable time, 
it will furnish others. In your State (New 
Jersey) the agent is compelled to refund the 
entire fee if you do not secure a satisfactory 
helper. 


The Question of Company 

Do you think I can get a good helper if I 

forbid her having men come to see her ? 
A YouNG HOUSEWIFE. 

You may secure a good helper, but unless 
she is different from the normal woman she 
will probably arrange to meet men away from 
the house. The attraction of men for women 
is a fundamental thing, and the housewife 
should consider this, and consider also the 
risks run by a girl who cannot entertain men 
in her home and must go out for a walk or to 
places of amusement in order to meet her 
men friends. 


Comparative Wages 

I saw in the paper that in some places gen- 
eral housework girls get as high wages as 
teachers. Please send me the name of such a 
place. GENERAL HOUSEWORK GIRL. 

In New York, where you live, green girls are 
paid sixteen or eighteen dollars for general 
housework in addition to board and lodging, 
while inexperienced teachers are getting forty 
dollars a month, and paying out at least thirty 
dollars for room, board and carfare to school, 
leaving only ten dollars clear; so the income 
of the houseworker is from seventy to one 
hundred dollars more a year than that of 
the teacher. Indeed, the difference is really 
greater, for the teacher’s working clothes 
cost more than those of the houseworker. 


A Recipe for Good Nature 


My general housework girl is faithful, but 
she gets so cross toward the end of the day 
that it makes it very unpleasant. Whatcan I 
say to her? Mrs. L. E. P. 


A housewife who has almost no friction told 
me that she plans for her helpers to take an 
hour’s fresh air every day as part of their 
routine. ‘‘It is very hard,’’ she said, ‘‘ to 
get them out, for they feel that they must 
‘dress up’ first, but I always insist. It is the 
only way to keep any one pleasant.’’ 











A Chafing Dish Necessity 


A jar of Beech-Nut Sliced Bacon not 
only makes an attractive addition to your 
chafing dish outfit for your guests to look at, 
but it adds a flavor and a finish toa great 
many dishes which you can obtain in no 
other way and with no other kind of bacon. 

Take, for instance, this recipe for York- 
shire Rabbit: 


Melt one tablespoonful of butter in a saucepan, set 
over hot water; add balf a pound of cheese, grated 
or cut fine, a dash of paprika and one-fourth a 
teaspoonful of salt; stir constantly until the 
cheese is melted into a soft, smooth semi-liquid 
condition; add the beaten yolks of two eggs, dilu- 
ted with half a cup of cream, and stir until a 
smooth mixture is formed. ‘lurn onto the un- 
toasted side of rounds of bread toasted on but one 
side. Place a poached egg above, and a slice of 
Heech-Nut Bacon at each side. 


This rabbit will be better for the use of 


Beech- Nut 
Sliced Bacon 


than with the use of any other kind of bacon. 
it and see. 


The bacon in its glass jar, with the red and white 
stripes showing through, gives an appetizing touch to 
your chafing dish array for that little after-theatre or 
midnight supper. 


Beech- Nut booklet, edited by Janet McKenzie Hill, 
illustrated in colors, showing nine ways of cooking 
bacon,— six ways of * cooking beef, together with some 
illustrations of Conserves. ‘This booklet will be mailed 
upon receipt of 2c. stamp. 


All good grocers, butchers and provision men sell 
Beech-Nut products. If you cannot get them we will 
send 24 assorted jars, express prepaid east of Chicago 
and north of Richmond, $4.00; other points east of 
the Mississippi, $4.50; west of the Mississippi, $5.00. 
Only one order to a person. 


BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY 
Canajoharie, N.Y. 











‘A Kalamazoo 
Direct to You” 


Wewill send vou direct 
from our factory, freight 
prepaid, any Kalamazoo 
Stove or Rangeona 


360 Days 
Approval 
Test | | 








If not as represented the 
range or stove is to be re- 
turned at our expense. We 
save you from 20% to 40%, 
because we give you 


Lowest Factory Prices 


cutting out all dealers’, jobbers’, middlemen’s 
and agents’ profits. We are the only stove 
manufacturers in the world who sell their entire 
product direct to the user. We guarantee qual- 
ity under a $20,000 bond. 


Send Postal for Catalog No. 306 
describing full line of ranges, cook 
stoves and heaters of all kinds. ‘ 
Kalamazoo Stove Co., Mfrs. /f 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Wefitallourrangesand cook stoves with 
our patent oven thermometer which 
makes baking easy. 




































WE COULDN'T IMPROVE 
THE POWDER 
SO WE IMPROVED 
THE BOX. 
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The Handy Man About the House 


An Attic Den for Less than $10 
By Henry Wangner 


HE den I describe was once an unfinished 
attic. Its side walls being too low, a 
new wall was constructed four feet far- 

ther intothe room. This new wal! was built of 
ordinary boards (mostly from packing-cases ) 








The Combined Seat and Bookcase was a Most 
Satisfactory Addition to the Den 


nailed to strips along the floor and rafters. 
After the entire room had been walled in 
by this rough framework heavy, corrugated 
paper, such as is used under carpets, was 
securely tacked to the walls and ceiling. 
This paper is of a blue-gray color, is three 
feet wide and costs one cent a yard. One 
hundred yards were used. 


INE flooring five inches wide was put on to 

form a baseboard around the entire room. 
The dormer windows were fitted with wide 
seats made from what is known as “‘ tongue- 
and-groove’’ boards, the space. underneath 
the seats being used 
for lockers. Pads 
were made to cover 
these seats, and rugs 
were laid over the 
pads. The rough 
floor was planed and 
sandpapered, and 
then stained a rich, 
warm brown. 


HE combined seat 

and bookcase is 
six feet long, three 
feet high and two feet 
deep. The seat is 
fourteen inches from 
the floor and is two 
feet ten inches wide 
by eighteen inches deep; the back of the seat 
slants. The bookshelves are nine inches deep. 

This bookcase was made, with the excep- 
tion of the top, entirely of tongue-and-groove 
boards, ten inches wide. The boards for the 
sides were cut three feet long. Two top 
boards and two for the bottom, eighteen by 
twenty inches, were cut from seven-eighths 
pine shelving. To these boards the sides 
were nailed, the bottom boards being four 
inches from the floor, and the top boards flush 
with the top edges of the side boards. To 
these top boards were screwed the real tops of 
the bookcase, twenty inches by twenty-four, 
projecting one inch 
all around, 





The Desk was Roomy 
and Convenient 


- the seat cleats 
were screwed to 
the sides fourteen 
inches from the 
floor. The seat was 
screwed to these 
cleats. Slanting 
cleats were also 
screwed to the sides, 
running from the top 
of the bookcase to 
the seat, four inches 
from the back. To 
these cleats the 
back was screwed. 
Across the top of the 
back a narrow shelf four inches wide was 
screwed as a finish. The bookcase was fin- 
ished with three coats of white paint. 





A Sturdy and Dignified 
Bookcase 


O MAKE the small bookcase, two sides, 

four feet by ten inches, were cut from 
seven-eighths pine shelving. These sides 
were then firmly screwed to the four shelves, 
three feet wide, nine inches deep and ten 
inches apart, the lower shelf being four 
inches from the floor. 

The desk was made of seven-eigliths pine 
shelving. The sides of the desk are twelve 
inches wide and four feet six inches high. 
The back and front are of five-eighths pine 
boards taken from a packing-box. The drop- 
leaf is fastened to the middle shelf by hinges 
and is covered with a blotting-pad. The 
shelves inside the desk are of five-eighths 
pine, the top, middle and lower shelves of 
seven-eighths pine. The desk was finished 
in the same way as the bookcase. 

Old-fashioned kitchen chairs painted white 
are used. 

In building this room and its furniture the 
builder’s ideas were restricted by one thing 
—economy. Old packing-boxes made most 
of the walls and most of the furniture, and 
the entire room, including wall-paper and 
paint, cost less than ten dollars. 





How to Make a Portable Shelf 
By Ella J. Carter 


Hg enednge there were closets and 
shelves in the Ark. Surely Mrs. Noah 
and her daughters-in-law, Mesdames Shem, 
Ham and Japheth, watching the building of 
the Ark and foreseeing a strenuous period 
of housekeeping therein, must have realized 
the importance of these things and suggested 
the construction of a lot of them in all parts 
of the Ark. 

Next to a roomy closet there is nothing 
more satisfactory to a home-maker than a 
broad, firm 
shelf. Often 
there is a 
space where 
one could be 
conveniently 
placed, but 
with the de- 
sire comes 
the realiza- 
tion of ob- 
stacles. The 
prospect of a carpenter’s bill, the fact that 
once placed it must be permanent or the wall 
be defaced by removal-—these things are 
often enough to cause the convenience to be 
dispensed with. 








The Shelf in its Simplest Form 


HE accompanying illustrations show how 

all these obstacles are overcome in the 
suspended or portable shelf that may be had 
wherever there is space anda picture moulding. 

The materials consist of a smooth board, 
painted or stained to harmonize with the 
woodwork of the room, its edge beveled 
neatly, sufficient brass chain or rope to sus- 
pend the shelf at the desired height ina loop, 
two or three each of picture-hooks, small 
‘*S”’ hooks, and matting tacks or double- 
headed tacks. 

A carpenter will prepare a board for a 
moderate sum (the boards shown in the 
three illustrations cost two dollars). The 
chain can be purchased at any hardware 
store for less than ten cents a yard. Select 
a style which after being filed apart can be 
joined with 
the ‘‘S’’ hooks 
to form the 
loops. When 
the shelf is 
nicely adjust- 
edinthe loops 
fasten the 
chain to it on 
the under side 
with the 
double- 
headed tacks 
to keep it 
from ‘‘ rock- 
ing’’ in the 
loops. If 
chains are 
found to be 
too expen- 
sive picture- 
wire will serve 
so pretty, 





This Arrangement Furnishes the 
Beginnings of a Cozy-Corner 


just as well, though it is not 
Use a stout quality of wire. 


F THE shelf is to be used for books or other 

heavy articles it will be well to drive some 
extra nails in the moulding. Keep near 
those already there—since they locate the 
studding or uprights in the wall — after which 
you need have little concern about the carry 
ing capacity of your shelf; it will support an 
astonishing weight. An experienced archi- 
tect assured me that with the moulding 
properly nailed and a strong chain or rope 
he would not hesitate to put two hundred 
and fifty pounds on a shelf. 

Where there is a scarcity of closet room the 
idea may be developed to form a closet by 
using one or two shelves. Holes are bored 
in the corners of the shelves and rope is 
used instead of chain, 
as knots in the rope 
at each corner pro- 
vide supports for the 
shelves. Brass rods 
for the curtains, 
curved to fit the shelf 
edyes, are fastened on 
the ends near the back 
edges and at the cen- 
tre of the front. The 
curtains may be made 
to draw from the cen- 
tre or from the ends 


’ ati 


inte 








as desired. Hooks 
screwed on the under 
side of the shelf 


provide supports for 


the clothing. 


Two Shelves 
Curtained 


N THE cozy-corner shown the silkoline wall 
| drapery was gathered and sewed to a tape. 
Tiny brass rings were sewed to the tape about 
two inches apart and the drapery suspended 
from a row of small tacks on the back edge 
of the shelf. For the boy’s room printed 
burlap was used; it is artistic, inexpensive 
and durable. 

To those who live in rented houses, to the 
flat dweller, the college student, the boarder, 
indeed to any one who lives in small quarters 
and needs extra shelf-room, the portable shelf 
is a boon, for it may be taken down, trans- 
ported and rehung as easily as a picture. 


Wooden Jardinieres 
By Henry Wangner 


PLEASING and simple substitute for 
china or metal jardiniéres and holders 
for fern-dishes and flower-vases can be made 
from materials to be found in every home. 
Jardiniéres and vases, even if they be well 
chosen, usually make a harsh note in a room. 
They are too prominent, too suggestive of a 
chinadisplay. Properly, the plant and not its 
holder is meant to give the decorative touch, 
and this holder should be of such material 
and color as to seem part of the plant itself — 
to belong to it. Nothing gives this effect so 
well as a wooden receptacle. The wood may 
be stained the shade of the plant, or made 
to harmonize with the furniture or the pre- 
dominant color of the room. : 
These wooden holders are not only beauti- 
ful, but they are practical as well. They are 
not easily broken, and they may be made in 
any size to fit any dish or vase or flower-pot. 


HE illustration 

on the right is 
a holder for a 
flower-vase and was 
made of four pieces 
of rough pine taken 
from a soap-box. 
These pieces were 
hali an inch thick, 
four inches wide 
and seven inches 
high. After cutting 
out the curve in the 
end of each piece 
the two sides of each 
piece were beveled 
with a plane, the 
four forming a per- 
fect square when 





joined, 

The four pieces 
were fastened to- Harmonious and 
gether, rough side Appropriate 


out, by inch-and-a- 

half wire finishing-nails. The heads of the 
nails were then concealed by small, wooden 
plugs fastened with a brad. A large-headed 
‘‘upholsterer’s nail’? would do in place of 
the plug. 


SMALL square of pine formed the bot- 

tom, securely fastened by wire nails 
driven through the sides. The whole was 
then stained a deep brown by using a mixture 
of burnt umber, black and turpentine in pro- 
portion of four parts of color to six parts of 
turpentine. By leaving the rough, shaggy 
side of the wood on the outside the effect was 
very beautiful. 

The illustration below is another vase 
holder. The sides were cut out with a scroll- 
saw and slope to the top, being five inches 
wide at the bottom and four and one-half wide 
atthe top. The height is eight inches. The 
edges of the six sides were beveled to make 
a perfect joint, and then the corners were 
rounded off with a file and sandpapered. 
They were fastened together by small bands 
of hoop iron and large-headed ** upholsterer’s 
nails.’’ The wood was smooth finished and 
polished with crude oil. It was stained a deep 
green by mixing two parts of chrome green 
and two parts of burnt umber, thinned with 
turpentine and rubbed on with a cloth. The 

iron bands were finish 
ed by painting with a 

Riis, mixture of equal parts 
of lampblack and tur 
pentine. This holder 
would look very well 
if made of the rough 
wood. 





HE fern-dish holder 

shown below is 
made of half-inch 
oak, stained an olive 
green, 

The six sides were cut out with a scroll-saw, 
the edges, where they join, beveled with a 
plane and then fastened together with small 
strips of strap iron. Holes were punched in 
these straps with a sharp wire nail; large 
headed nails were driven through iron and 
wood and then clinched on the inside. 

In the same illustration a flower-pot holder 
is shown. It is square in shape, is eight 
inches high, with the sides sloping from a 
width of four inches and a half at the bot- 
tom to four inches and a quarter at the top 
The diameter at the bottom is eight inches 
and seven inches and a half at the top. It 
is put together in exactly the same way as is 
the fern-dish, the color being brown. 


A Vase-Holder 
Stained Green 





These Holders for Fern-Dish and Flower-Pot 
are Pretty and Not Hard to Make 
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| The Exquisite Flavor of 


Baker's 
Breakfast Cocoa 


is natural 
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Registered U. S. Pat. Office 


This cocoa does not pall 
upon the palate with 
long continued use, and 
is, therefore, to be pre- 
ferred to artificially fla- 
vored cocoas, or to those 
mixed with starch, arrow- 
root or sugar. It is an 
absolutely pure product 


of choice cocoa beans. 


A new and handsomely illus- 

trated Recipe Book sent free 
4 Highest Awards in 

Europe and America 
WALTER BAKER & CO. Ltd. 


Established 1780 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 

















Stickney & Poor's 
Spiced Poultry Seasoning 


is a new discovery in scientific spice and herb blending. 
It is made from pure spices and selected sweet herbs. 

In entrees and “ left-overs "and in chafing dish prep- 
arations a dash of Stickney & Poor's Spiced Poultry 
Seasoning will yield a surprising and gratifying resuit 
Ten cents at your grocer’s, or send his name and 
fourteen cents in stamps for a full size can. 


STICKNEY & POOR SPICE CO. 
182 State Street Founded 1815. Boston, Mass. 














, 
Stallman’s Dresser Trunk 
Kkasy to get at everything without 
disturbing anything. No fatigue 
in packing and unpacking. Light, 
strong, roomy drawers. Holds as 
much and costs no more than a 
good box trunk. IHand-riveted; 
strongest trunk made. In small 
room serves as chiffonier. C.O.D, 
with privilege of examination, 
2c. stamp for Catalog. 


F, A.STALLMAN, 41 W. Spring St., Columbus,0. 

















KEITH’S MAGAZINE 


on Building, De 
nishing. 
many Cu 
Plan 


orating, and Fur- 
72 pages, illustrated with 
ts of New Houses, //o« 

. Interiors, by leading Archi- 
tects. Tells how to decorate, what 
to use. $1.50 year, on news-stan:'s 
5c. Subscribe now and receive 
3 extra copies yiving 150 plans. 

Keith's 192-page book —“ Practical House Decoration,”’ $1.00. 


M, L. KEITH, Publisher, 917 Lum. Ex., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Club 


By Emelyn Lincoln Coolidge, M.D. 


Of The Babies’ Hospital, New York 


Club Motto: “An Ounce of Prevention is Better than a Pound of Cure” 


HIS year we are going 

to have a ‘ Mothers’ 

Club,’’ to which I think 
no one can possibly object, 
for it will not take the mother 
out of her home nor away 
from her children, and she 
may devote just as much or 
as little time to it as she 
pleases. Every month we 
shall havea short talk or lec- 
ture first, then we will de- 
vote a few moments to 
hearing the opinions of the 
mothers themselves. I 
should like to have them fell 
me of anything they may have invented to 
make the care of the baby or nursery easier; 
of any particular plan they may have fol- 
lowed in managing an unruly child. If any of 
their children have said or done anything 
especially ‘‘cute’’ I shall be delighted to 
hear about it; and I should also like to have 
them discuss subjects likely to interest other 
mothers, as, for instance, ‘* Is it best to give 
a child a regular allowance?’’ ‘‘ Shall we 
use corporal or other means of punishment 
for the children?’’ ‘‘ Shall evening study at 
home be allowed?”’ etc. Of course, every- 
thing that is written cannot be printed, for 
we can only have just so much space in THE 
JOURNAL, but subjects likely to interest the 
greatest number of readers will be chosen 
and as many of these printed every month as 
space will allow, Lastly, at our club we 
shall devote a little while to answering the 
many perplexing questions that are always 
arising to worry the young mother, for every 
day brings new babies, and with them the 
old but ever-new nursery problems to be 
solved. This we shall begin next month. 


ORAWN BY A. R. BOWKER 


N ORDER to begin at the very beginning 

we shall have a little talk this month on 
‘* Heredity.’’ 

The mother who wishes to bring up her 
little flock to the best possible advantage 
must have a pretty thorough knowledge of 
herself and her husband. She can then bend 
her energies to making the most of ali the 
good tendencies, both physical and mental, 
which the children may have inherited, and 
in eliminating as early as possible all the 
evil tendencies to which they may be heir. 
It was a thoughtful person who said: 
‘* Everything cannot be accomplished by par- 
ents in one generation; but this is within the 
power of all parents, to improve on the in- 
herited sins and weaknesses coming to them 
from their ancestors, and by intelligent pur- 
pose give to their children a cleaner record 
and a better establishment in life than was 
given to them.’’ 

While the children may not inherit the 
actual diseases or traits of character of their 
parents they will inherit tendencies to these 
things, and it is for the mother, by her 
knowledge of these traits which may later 
develop in her children, to prevent their 
growth; she may not be successful in every 
instance, but it is at least worth while to 
make the attempt. 


HE most common physical ailments that 

may be inherited are the following: phys- 
ical defects; weak lungs, weakened mucous 
membranes, giving rise to catarrh, etc.; 
rheumatic disorders; skin diseases; weak 
eyes and ears; nervousness and indigestion; 
then there are many mental and moral de- 
rangements, such as insanity, inebriety, 
selfishness, jealousy, etc., almost to an un- 
limited degree, and all of which should be 
carefully watched for and guarded against by 
the thoughtful mother. The father should 
not by any means be exempt from his share 
in preventing these evils or nipping them in 
the bud if they do appear; they are quite as 
likely to come from him as from the mother, 
and he should not be allowed to shirk his 
share of the responsibility. 

Let us consider some of the most common 
and easily remedied physical defects in- 
herited by the+baby and which may be 
prevented or cured in a very early stage. 

Suppose the father or mother has a rather 
badly-shaped head, and when baby appears 
the same fault is discovered on his little head. 
Let the nurse or mother begin at once to 
mould it into a better shape. This should 
be done by very careful and gentle manipula- 
tion and massage of the soft little head; the 
bones are thin and usually quite pliable, so 
that in a few days a great deal may be done 
to change the shape of a baby’shead. Great 
care should be taken not to allow a baby 
always to lie on the same side of his head, 
for if this is done for long periods of time one 
side will be very likely more flattened than 
the other. The same is true of the back of 
the head; the baby should be turned often 
from side to side and even be allowed to lie 
on his abdomen for a little while, then all 
parts of his head and body will have an equal 
chance to develop. Babies who lie long in 
the same position are also liable to rub all 
the hair off in one spot, and sometimes small 
sores will even be caused. 





VERY one has seen grown people with 
ugly ears that stand away out from their 
heads; the children of such people are very 
likely to inherit similar ears, and a great 
deal may be done to remedy, if not entirely 
cure, this defect. Every time the baby is 
laid down the mother should gently press the 
little ear, on whichever side he may be lying, 
down flat, close against his head, and after a 
little while he should be turned over and 
made to lie on the other ear. If the trouble 
is only slight this care may be all that is 
necessary to make the ears lie permanently 
flat, but if they stand out any considerable 
distance it will be best to have the baby wear 
an ear-cap which is especially made for this 
purpose. There are two kinds of these ear- 
caps now in common use—one is made of 
narrow tape and elastics, and may be bought 
ready made—it is really a skeleton cap; the 
other kind I have never seen in the shops, 
but we use it in The Babies’ Hospital and it 
was invented by the mother of one of the 
babies. It is very similar to the ordinary 
little muslin cap worn by nearly all young 
infants, only it has the crown cut out and 
little plaits taken in it so as to make it very 
snug and tight-fitting. It should be made of 
some very thin material, such as net or fine 
Swiss, for if it is to do any real good it must 
be kept on nearly all the time for a few 
weeks. 

There is still another way of training pro- 
truding ears, and that is by means of small 
strips of rubber adhesive plaster. These 
strips of plaster are fastened by one end to 
the child’s ear, and by the other end to the 
side of his head, but they should never be 
used if the baby has much hair on his head, 
for when they are taken off much of the hair 
will be pulled out with the plaster and cause 
a great deal of pain to poor baby. Oxide of 
zinc adhesive plaster is the only kind that 
should be used, as the other variety is apt to 
make the ear and head sore. The strips 
should be removed every day or two and the 
parts washed with alcohol. Personally I 
prefer the ear-caps to this method, but I have 
seen this used with good results. 


VERY one likes to see a little girl with 
prettily-shaped fingers. If she inherits 
broad, flat fingertips from father or mother 
much may be done while she is a tiny baby 
to improve the shape of the little fingers. 
While baby is being nursed or is taking her 
bottle let the mother gently but regularly 
compress the fingertips and stroke them 
toward the ends; this will have to be done 
with great regularity and several times every 
day while the child is young enough to allow 
the moulding to be done. The skin at the 
base of the nails should be very carefully 
kept pushed back so that the little half-moon 
may always be seen. As soon as the child 
is old enough she may be taught to care for 
her own nails, and if it is made a regular 
part of the toilette she will not consider it 
any more trouble or think of neglecting it 
any more than she would of not washing her 
face in the morning. Everything depends 
on an early start in the right direction. 


OMETIMES children will inherit very 
ugly ‘‘ cowlicks.’’ I have in mind one 
little girl who had inherited such a ‘‘ cow- 
lick’’ from her mother; it was in a very 
conspicuous place a little to one side of her 
forehead in exactly the same spot that the 
mother had hers. When the mother was a 
little girl it was the fashion for children to 
wear a bang, and the poor child was greatly 
annoyed by having her ‘‘ cowlick’’ spring 
up even after the most careful brushing and 
plastering in place with water, so when baby 
came and her “ cowlick’’ was noticed this 
mother very wisely did not attempt a bang, 
but trained the rest of the hair to grow back 
also, brushing it in the same direction for a 
few minutes every night and morning even 
when the child was a tiny infant, and when it 
grew longer it was tied back with a ribbon 
bow and the ugly ‘‘ cowlick’’ was scarcely 
noticeable. 

Sometimes a child’s hair will grow very 
low down on the forehead or about the ears 
and neck; in all such cases it should be reg- 
ularly and faithfully brushed back twice a 
day, and in a great many cases it may be 
trained to grow in exactly the way that the 
mother wishes to have it. It is difficult to 
make straight hair curl, however. 


BABY who inherits a 

turned-up nose is usu- 
ally considered “‘ cute’’ and 
**saucy,’’ but later in life it 
is not thought quite so pretty 
and may spoil an otherwise 
perfect face. While it is 
never a good plan to put a 
clothespin on the poor child’s 
nose, as Miss Alcott’s Amy 
once did, the mother should 
make some attempt to give 


by gently pulling and strok- 
ing it between her fingers 
twoorthreetimesaday. As 
the child grows older he should be taught to 
make a careful toilette of his nose every 
morning when he is dressing, blowing it well 
and clearing out all secretions that may have 
collected during the night. If this is done at 
a regular time each morning the child will 
not form that very ugly habit of picking at 
the nose during the day, which will often tend 
to make a flat or badly-shaped nose very 
much worse. 


a thing which babies often inherit 
from father or mother is a tendency to 
use the left hand in place of the right. 
When the mother knows this trouble runs 
in the family she should be on the watch for 
it in her children from the very first, for if 
allowed to get a firm hold it is very difficult to 
break. Whenthe baby is being carried about 
be very careful to change him from one arm 
to the other at frequent intervals, so that he 


| 


the little nose a better shape | 








Portland, Oregon. 
1905 


The highest award within the power of 
the jury to confer, THE GOLD MEDAL, 
of the Lewis & Clark Exposition, 
Portland, Oregon, has been given to 
Mellin’s Food in recognition of its great 
value to humanity. Mellin’s Food has 
always received the highest award wher- 
ever exhibited for awards. 


At St. Louis, 1904, Mellin’s Food 
was the ONLY Infants’ Food to 


receive the highest award which 











was THE GRAND PRIZE. 


may use each little hand to take hold of | 


things and not have one pinned down to his 
side by being pressed up against the mother. 
When he is given a toy hold his left hand and 
make him take it with his right if he shows 


the least disposition to be left-handed. There | 


is no reason why a baby should not be taught 
to have equal use of both hands if his train- 
ing is begun early enough. 


Opinions and Hints from Mothers | 


for Other Mothers 


NE day last winter when I went to see a 
little patient I found his mother enter- 
taining a ‘‘ Mothers’ Club.’’ Knowing that 


I was interested in everything relative to | 





children Mrs. H asked me to join them 
and listen to their discussion. The topic 
which they were discussing was: ‘‘ Is the kin- 
dergarten harmful or beneficial to children? ’”’ 

As this is a subject likely to interest nearly 
all mothers of young children let us make 
it our first topic for discussion in THE 
JouRNAL’s ‘‘ Young Mothers’ Home Club.’’ 
Nearly all the public schools have a kinder- 
garten department, so such instruction is 
within the reach of children whose parents 
are in moderate circumstances as well as 
those of wealthy families. THE JOURNAL 
has a vast army of mothers both old and 


young, and many of them have surely had | 


some experiences with kindergarten children. 


I should like then to have them give me their | 


opinions on this subject, sending any argu- 
ments either for or against this method of 
instruction, and I shall publish from time to 
time as many as I can find space for. In 
order to start the ball rolling I will give 
two of the arguments I heard at the Mothers’ 
Club last winter. 

Mrs. A. said for her part that she did not 
approve of the kindergarten. She had sent 
her little girl to one when she was five years 
old; the child seemed to enjoy the work, but 
soon began to squint her eyes a great deal. 
Mrs. A. had never seer the little girl do this 
before and felt sure it was caused by prick- 


ing holes in sewing-cards and weaving mats | 


of glossy papers, and that many children had 
their eyes weakened for later school work by 
being allowed the kindergarten ‘‘ occupa- 
tions’’ when younger. 

Mrs. E., liked the kindergarten because it 
had taught one of her little boys, who had 
hitherto been very clumsy with his hands and 
fingers, to be quick and deft when using 
them. She considered that the clay model- 
ing, weaving and sewing cards were particu- 
larly good training for clumsy little fingers. 
She liked the kindergarten training also 
because it had helped to wake up one of her 
little daughters who had been a great little 
‘day dreamer’’ before she attended this 
school; the games made the child alert and 
quick to see through a thing, whereas before 
she had been slow and absent-minded. 

So the discussion continued for some time, 
and now let us hear what THE JOURNAL 
mothers scattered all over the land have 
to say on this subject. Remember, however, 
that THE JOURNAL goes to press many weeks 
before you receive it, and so bea little patient 
while waiting for your views to be printed, 
and do not expect to find them always “ in 
the next issue.’’ 


NOTE — Doctor Coolidge’s answers to questions will be 
found on page 41. She is always glad to answer the ques- 
tions of Journal mothers about their children. When an 
answer is desired by mail a stamped addressed envelope 
must be inclosed. 











MELLIN’S FOOD CoO., BOSTON, MASS. 





STORK 


(TRADE-MAKK) 


Absorbent 


DIAPERS 


For Your Baby 


If you want the lightest, most absorbent, 
ready made diapers, that do not overheat baby’s 
bowels or soma to make him bowlegged, get 
STORK Absorbent Diapers or “ Dri-Dide.” 

Packed in antiseptically sealed boxes, 6 
Diapers in each box. Small size 75c. per box. 
Medium size 90c. per box. Large size $1.00 
per box, 

Ask your dealer for them. If he 
does not keep them write to us. 


4 THE STORK COMPANY, Dept. J-1, Boston, Mass. : 
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Begin the New Year Bright 


And when the year is old your new silver 
will be as bright as ever and your old silver 
as brilliant as the new. 


ELECTR 


S Silver Polish 


0 
ILICON 


Nothing to scratch the silverware. No hard 
rubbing to tire. A perfect polish producing 
perfect results. At Grocers and Druggists. 
Trial quantity for the asking. 
Box postpaid 15 cts. (stamps). 


“SILICON” 30 Cliff Street, New York. 





























Electro-Silicon Silver Soap for washing 
and polishing Gold and Silver has equal 
merits. 
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To Its Thousands of 
Friends 
the World Over 


Imperial 
Granum 


The Unsweetened 
FOOD 
FOR BABIES 


Wishes a very 
Merry Christmas and the 
Happiest of New Years 
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How to Stock a Pantry for the First Time 


By Maria Parloa 


HE house- 
keeper will 
save time, 
money and nerv- 
ous strain by hav- 
ing a judiciously- 
stocked pantry. 
When there is ample store-room, and 
ready money to use for the purpose, it is 
wise to purchase in quantity food mate- 
rials that are not perishable and that do 
not deteriorate with keeping. The va- 
riety and quantity of food materials with 
which a pantry is stored will depend 
upon where and how a family is to live. 
In small apartments in the city there 
is, as a rule, very little pantry or store- 
closet space. Naturally under these 
conditions only a small quantity of any bulky 
material can be purchased at onetime. On 
the other hand, in the country or small town 
it would be a great advantage to purchase in 
the autumn a year’s supply of staple groceries. 
A well-equipped grocery store is a most tempt- 
ing place for a housekeeper, be she young or 
old, and it is only after years of experience 
that one is able to make a wise selection from 
the array of goods. Fortunately it is possible 
to profit by another person’s experience. This 
I trust my young housekeeper will do in fol- 
lowing the instructions given in this article. 


When and How to Purchase Groceries 


HE autumn is the best time of the year 

to put in a stock of groceries. Cereals, 
grains, canned goods, etc., are all fresh, and 
the cool, dry atmosphere is favorable to the 
preservation of the food materials. 

First decide upon the sum that you wish 
to invest in the purchases. Next make your 
list and set the price against eachitem. Add 
the columns of figures. If the sum exceeds 
what you wish to spend go through the items 
and reduce the quantity of some of the arti- 
cles, or cut out those that are the least 
essential, and thus bring your list within the 
sum you have appropriated for this purpose. 
Of course, you understand that prices fluctu- 
ate, and that some of the articles may cost 
less and others more than the prices given in 
the list. Look through your pantry and see 
if you have the proper receptacles for your 
purchases. If you must buy receptacles it 
will be economy to select, as far as possible, 
goods that are put up in boxes, jars and bot- 
tles. Goods that come in sealed packages are 
likely to be cleaner and of better quality than 
those that are sold loose. Choose a first-class 
grocer, who has a brisk trade. The goods 
here will be sure to be fresh, and no higher 
than would be first-class goods elsewhere. 

Make your purchases, checking your list as 
you go along. Ask the salesman to send an 
itemized list with the goods. When your 
purchases are delivered examine them with 
the salesman’s list in your hand. As each 
article is found put it aside and check it 
off on the list. The next step is to put the 
articles in their proper receptacles, and in 
place. Heavy things should be put on the 
floor or on the first shelf. Have a place for 
reserve stores. When a material has been 
purchased in quantity take out enough for 
the week’s supply. Close the receptacle 
tightly and put it in the place set apart for 
the reserve. 

As far as possible put all groceries in tin, 
glass and stone or earthenware receptacles. 
Cheap tin that would not be suitable for cook- 
ing utensils will do for dry groceries. You 
can buy imperfect glass jars for a small sum. 
They will answer for cereals, beans, peas, 
sugar, etc., that are to be kept in the pantry 
for daily use. Tea, coffee, chocolate, cocoa 
and spices must be kept in closed receptacles 
andina dark place. They deteriorate if kept 
open or in the light. Flavoring extracts and 
canned goods must be excluded from the light. 


Flavors for Sweets 


LAVORING extracts, as 

rate with long keeping, 
fore not wise to purchase 
a time. Vanilla is one of the flavors most 
used in the kitchen. It will be economy to 
buy a half-pint bottle of this extract. Pour a 
little of this into a small bottle and keep the 
larger bottle wrapped in paper and in a dark 
closet. Two ounces of almond will be ample 
for many months. The other flavors you can 
prepare at home. 

Lemon and orange zests may be made by 
rubbing roughly-broken sugar ever the out- 
side of fresh oranges and lemons. Usea good 
deal of pressure that you may break the oil 
ducts in the rind of the fruit. Crush the 
flavored sugar and put into glass jars. Close 
the jars tightly and keep them ina dark closet. 


What Can be Purchased for Fifty Dollars 


HE following estimates are for a family of 

two with an occasional guest. With care 
the bulk of the supplies will last about eight 
months. The spices and herbs will last a 
year or longer. The coffee and breakfast 
cocoa will probably last about a month, the 
tea and the chocolate two months. The sum 
of the cost of materials in the itemized list is 
$43.25, leaving $6.75 to spend for small quan- 
tities of the following articles: Crackers, 
dried beef, smoked bacon, lard, sardines, 
olives and pickles. 


a rule, deterio- 
and it is there- 
a great deal at 






DRAWN BY 


Sugar, and All Things Nice 


Granulated : 25 pounds................ $1.50 
+ SES GOED canwne-cedssesenvevncdes -50 
Sugar) Powdered : Sb tcevedrekeceneaas .20 
7 10 pounds sessrenernensevesets 55 
es 2 OD DE, © MND 6 oc cn cctncnadees 55 
Molasses i New Orleans, 1 gallon.............. .60 
Bicarbonate of Soda (baking soda): 2pounds..  .16 
CORI GE TONUNT S BOM. occ ccscccccscccecns 50 
Baking Powder: 1 pound Likibxeabes bupnsa deed 44 
Salt: 25-pound bag.. cveseeeneracesses 6a 
White Pepper: Half a ‘pound . pede we cuneanekens 25 
I Sco ko wiv n sc naen saewne nes ; .10 
ES eee cose as seer eieakseeers .20 
BS NE MINE, iid cdi cdcveccescveccone 35 
Curry Powder: Quarter of a pound............ 25 
Parmesan Cheese: Quarter of a pound riewrnenie 15 
Beef Extract: Quarter ofa peeee davectaee in 
Cider Vinegar: DE csc cleadekdacnesesacane ne 
White Wine Vinegar: 1 quart ................. 35 
SE GED CU Accbecns avessescanavarccessine’ AM 
EO id ny Kerth erie eesecderannee ) 
Ground Mace: 4 OUNCES...........0.eeee eens } 
Ground Cinnamon: 8 ounces ...............5 f 75 
Ground Allspice: 4 ounces ..........eese.0 
Ground Ginger: 8 ounces....... ............ J 
For Flavoring Soups and Sauces 
Whole Cloves: £ OUNCE ....cccccccccccccccces ) 
Whole Cinnamon: 2 ounces ................. | 
Wee BES COMBED. os ds sicccne savvvessene b 425 
Whole Allspice: 1 ounce ....... | 


Whole Peppercorns: 2 ounces............... J 


Powdered Herbs 


Thyme, Summer Savory, Sage...............++. 30 
The same herbs in the leaf 


eeDRE RHE UO RHODE . a 

$10.05 

Dried Fruits 
ES DE osc cacteedteevaaesesed xiee $o. 26 
SNS DONO s vecdsinesecvsns +e0080p00 - 
California Prunes: 5 pounds ..... ............. 75 
Evaporated Apricots: 2 pounds................ 38 
Canned Fruits 
oe er ae iin. Se 
CEN? WOME vivcnccdnceseneen-s errr rr . We 
Pn WOR ve ance 00 ssi votes ceessneasvens “ae 
Canned Vegetables 

a ye exe 75 
PE. OU i cehnnatdeedinnnsseadisonpe nie eesit 75 
po rere rr Terri ree as £28 


Canned Meats and Fish 


Ham: 2 one-pound cans ............eeeceeecees 60 
Tongue: 2 one-pound cans ......... Rasueeeose dae 
Boned Chicken: 2 one-pound cans............. .go 
Salmon: 2 one-pound cans...........ce.eseeeee .40 
Dried Beans and Peas 
Dried Black Beans forsoup: 1 quart ..........  .10 
Dried White Beans: 1 peck ........2.:cccssocee Ff 
Dried Lima Beans: 5 quarts .......... en 3a 
Dried Split Peas: 2 quarts... ....cccccscccere -20 
Materials for Beverages, etc. 

Coffee: 1 pound, roasted and unground........ 35 
Tea: 1 pound English Breakfast............... .75 
Cocoa: One-hali-pound can....... + 
Chocolate: 1 pound best quality, unswee etened.. . 35 
Gelatine: Half a dozen packages sauwekeanereee ca 
Safety Matches: 1 dozen boxes.......... - $0 
rere as S08 
PE COD sacs crnesereirsenseccnaenase 18 

$15.40 

Flour, Cereals, etc. 

PY FI ions case ee crrs tesiexessciscsissss SS 
Graham: 10 pounds........... Spas deenes : 
Cornmeal: ro pounds .... erry nex. aa 
Breakfast Hominy: 10 pounds. patabtsetcessbedya 25 
Breakfast Cereals: 3 kinds ..........cccsccccees -40 
Pee NUNES O WOMEN i 6s ccesvcccese anenees . 
RTT TTT errr .  .10 
Rice: 10 pounds..... eb beee erewaend go 
Italian Paste for Soupletters 2 pounds.........  .26 
ND © OS iic css 6254 eocesbesrsorxence 3D 
Spaghetti: 2 pounds .......... oie SERTEeEeR ae 
BEPIOCE S 5 OOUNGE 2... ce ssvscecssse ceneneea: Ga 

$10.43 


Best Flour to Make Bread and Pastry 


READ of some kind makes a part of every 
meal. While a variety in breads is de- 
sirable, the well-baked, crusty loaf of yeast 
bread should always be on hand. Good flour 
and good yeast are essential to good bread. 
Flour for bread-making must be well sea- 
soned, dry, sweet, and with enough gluten 
in it to make the dough elastic. The tests 
for these qualities are the odor, which must 
be pleasant, and the color, which must not be 
dead white, but of a slightly yellow tint. To 
test for the gluten and dryness mix a spoon- 
ful of flour with cold water enough to make 
a rather stiff dough. Knead this well. If 
the dough becomes stiff and elastic the flour 
is well seasoned and contains a good percent- 
age of gluten, thus, with proper treatment, 
insuring good bread. If, on the contrary, the 
dough becomes soft, sticky and flattens out, 
it shows that the flour is not well seasoned, 
and possibly that the percentage of gluten is 
low. Such flour will not make good yeast 
bread, although it may be employed success- 
fully in making mixtures with baking-powder, 
or soda and an acid. Flour must be kept in 
a dry, well-ventilated place. There are two 
kinds of flour. One is made by passing the 
grain between rollers that cut instead of 


BLANCHE GREER 


crushing it. 
is called the roller- 
process or patent- 
process flour. This 
flour is slightly 
granular. Itisthe 
best kind for mak- 
ing bread. Flour made in the old- 
fashioned way, by grinding between 
two stones, is now known as pastry 
flour. It is smooth to the touch and 
is more desirable for pastry than the 
roller-process flour. 


meal and rye meal, do not keep so 
well as wheat flour. These meals 
should be bought in small quantities, 
and should be examined carefully 


| 
| 


This 


The whole meals, like graham, corn | 


when received, as insects attack them even | 


in the stores. 
receptacles. Rice is valuable as a vegetable, 
as a thickener for soups, and as a dessert in 
various forms of puddings. 

All forms of macaroni may be added to 
soups. As a vegetable, particularly with a 
white sauce and a little cheese, macaroni 
makes a nutritious food. 

Fine breakfast hominy may be served plain 
boiled as a breakfast cereal with milk, or at 
any meal with broiled meat, or fried ham or 
bacon. The cold, boiled hominy when sliced 


Keep them in tin or stone | 


and fried brown makes a most appetizing | 
dish, or it may be made into griddle-cakes or | 


muffins. Hominy keeps well. 
isto be used in soups. There are three kinds 
of tapioca: the flake and pearl, which are 
somewhat adulterated with starch, and the 
Rio, the genuine tapioca, which costs more 
than twice as much as the flake and pearl. 
Tapioca keeps well. It is valuable for mak- 
ing desserts and may be added to soups, 


Pearl barley 


Laundry and Cleaning Supplies 


Starch: Six-pound box.... keets ‘ $0.45 
DUNS £ DOM POWER cc cckcerscccacesessescesse 6M 
Laundry Soap: 1 box... Senne 4.50 
Toilet Soap: Five- pound bar Castile ......... 75 
Scouring Soap: 3 cakes. ; , ere ttt rrr 27 
Ammonia: One-quart Di Misiisecssesienssers 15 
Borax: 1 pound. ; fiaeeerennebeeonese. ae 
Sal-soda: 10 pounds Sibscqndeateeanaceers eee “ae 
Whiting : 1 pound peaee (SRGERERECER OR Nees aed Ae 
Powdered Pumicestone: 1 pound... ........... -10 
Powdered Rottenstone: 1 pound............... .10 | 
PEG MIE cen ccavscseescriciecrssiecsseens «EEN 
TOIDOMING? TORR 666 ce Kocceveses hibbees aw«e ££ 
Pres Coke WINES o vasiccdicnence svtvecees.o eT 


$7.37 | 


It is Well to Buy Soap in Quantity 
ho pe is one of the articles that should al- 
ways be purchased in quantity so that it 
may be well seasoned before being used. 
When soap is new it is hard on the har’s, 
and so soft that it wastes in the watcr. 
Purchase a box of soap and pile it up loosely 
inadry place. When thoroughly dried, pack 
in the box. If you have not a place for dry- 
ing and keeping soap purchase the well- 
seasoned article in small quantities. Soap 
should not be stored openly in the pantry, as 
it will impart its odor to many of the food 
materials. When well seasoned, and each 
bar wrapped in paper, it may be stored ona 
top shelf if there is no other place for it. 
When there is an attic store it there. 
Ammonia and borax are valuable in the 
Jaundry and for use in household cleaning. 
Sal-soda is for keeping the sink and the rest 
of the plumbing clean. Powdered pumice- 
stone and powdered rottenstone are valuable 
for cleaning steel, brass, etc., and when wet 
with water or oil may be used to clean wood 
finishes. Turpentine and paraffin oil mixed 
in equal portions may be employed to clean 
and polish wood finishes. 


List for Limited Space and Purse 





Flour: 25-pound bag ...... $0.95 
Graham: 5 pounds... 18 
Cornmeal: 5 pounds ........... 15 
Fine Breakfast vende I r package iisevceene 
Rice: 2pounds ... ‘a Pinte ens 18 
Cornstarch ; 1 pound | Pry ere Tee cre we 
Pearl Barley: 1 pound....... fecketisecieseth 05 
Macaroni; 1 pound rer rere yee 15 
Breakfast Cereals: 2 packages .. saa rere .3o 
Tapioca: 2 pounds .. err err tt re 
Granulated Sugar : § pounds yep er ree aa 
Cut Sugar: 2 pounds eens eT er a 
gn eS TE Be eee 
Molasses: 2 quarts. ...........+..- .30 
EE Fe so otal ci devecsnnvaurreyeevenss 07 
TOES BRED 65.00.6060. 60 dnt s008 cebeecereucses 10 
Resear : Quarter of a pound. fois euatevaeedrece dae 
Mustard: Quarter of a pound.... iiobeened, amie 
IUGCGIOCE s 5 OUNCE. 106. cc ccccccecces+cocccce 04 
Cinnamon: Quarter of a pound................ 10 | 
Ginger: Quarter of a pound...........66-.006. 10 
Powdered Herbs: 3 boxes............ a 
Whole Spice... ..--..seersecccecccecsesececerees +25 
Coffee: 1 pound. . Pea Gahi ee seveneRedaes peodneiansé 35 
ye eg eee Code Ka RNS AEONAAHEA REED 75 
COCO S Gee OOURG © csesedecssrscisicscvesss SS 
CONS WONG 65 cece tec ceceseserseoses « <a 
Bicarbonate of Soda; Halfa pound........ .08 
Baking Powder: Half a pound ................  .2§ 
Cream of Tartar: Half a pound................ .2§ 
Dried White Beans: 2 quarts ..................  .20 
og GR De ere .30 
BURG He PENSE BOE ccc vcccccsvvccccssaee .10 
TEE MOND ceipsdeuccececcassivecsis cece OR 
NE, WER rb bese eedva cher rdbdnencentioedue 15 
RMGRGTY SORDs SPOUNGS ..c.ccccccceccccccveses 25 
Toilet Soap: seeeede... Reodae weRRereveReneds 30 
Scouring Soap: Reagents ie 09 
Ammonia: One- peer nate pees cues isencaon San 
Borax: 1 pound..... euvstedesssenecenrre <a 
Whiting : Half a pound . Scesesnuscsscsos 86m 
Rottensione: Halfa pound . pecipessvieice Ve 
Pumicestone : Halfa pound | ebeue errr ree 05 
Se SIE vc evn censcscesses 10 
bi. ae) Pe ererrerer reece tre 14 
a OR ee ree eee .10 
Pn? OED 06. nekpar en savers ae cae cede 06 
Matches: One-half dozen boxes................ 25 































Concentrate 


On one point. 


All the resources 
of this vast establish- 
ment, 


All that is best in 


stock, meat and veg- 
etables, 


All that is high 
grade in trained skill, 


Is embodied in 
every solitary can of 


From any standpoint 
it is the soundest policy 
to do the best we can— 


Therefore we can the 


best. 
What happens ? 
Why, in orderly, 


logical sequence, the 
first can persuades 
you to the second, the 
second to the third, 
and so on. 


Then it becomes 
a custom, 


And a wholesome 
one. 


Remember, too, that 
one |0 cent can makes 
enough for the average 
family : 


“‘Just add a can of 


hot water and serve’’ 





JOSEPH CAMPBELL COMPANY 
CAMDEN, N. J., U.S. A. 







Just as easy! 
Here's the trick — 


Is there anything 
so quick ? 


= 


. 
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Dan Beard’s New Ideas for Boys 
A Bob-Sled from Barrel Staves 


By Dan Beard, Author of “The American Boy’s Handy Book,” etc. 


INTER weather frequently brings a 
good deal of soft snow which won't 
pack and makes ordinary sledding im- 
possible. The narrow runners sink through 
quickly, and the average boy finds himself 
longing for a toboggan of some sort. If he 
has no toboggan, however, it is a simple 
matter to nail some pieces across two or three 





FIGURE 1— Showing How the Stave Cuts the Block. 
FIGURE 2--The Lines on Which to Saw the Block. 


FIGURE 3—The Block After Cutting 


barrel staves and thus secure a rude but very 
serviceable substitute. 

The serious defect of a barrel-stave tobog- 
gan like this is that it has not the high-rolling 
front of the real American toboggan, and con- 
sequently is liable to bury itself in the first 
hummock of snow encountered by the coaster, 
or to stick its nose in the snow, ‘‘ turn turtle ’’ 
and throw over the boy who is using it. It 
was these little eccentricities of the stave 
sled which led the writer to produce the to- 
boggans shown in the accompany ing illustra- 
tions and diagrams, and reference to them 
will show you how the faults may be over- 
come by the insertion of bow and stern pieces 
cut from strips of plank nailed together or of 
blocks of wood sawed from the end of a four- 
by-four-inch post. Such a toboggan can be 
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FIGURE 4— Cut a Place for the Stave to Fit 
FIGURE 5— Round off the Bow of the Runner. 
FIGURE 6—The Shape of the Stave. 

FIGURE 7 — Side-View of the Stave. 


Se 


used alone or joined to another (as in Figures 
18, 19 and 20) byareach board and thus form 
a unique machine which we shall call the 
toboggan-bob. 

Any boy who can manage a saw and drive 
a nail can make one of the toboggans, and 
any boy with skill in carpentry can build a 
good bob from the material usually to be 
found in the back yard, cellar or attic. 


O REALLY good results can be obtained 

by the use of poor lumber, but if good 
lumber proves too costly excellent oil-barrels 
can be got from coopers. Casks such as are 
used to catch rain-water have smooth, stiff 
Staves and are well adapted for the purposes 
of the sledge-builder. Again, you can buy a 
very good sugar-barrel at your grocer’s for 








FIGURE 8— After Rounding the Ends. 
FIGURE 9— Runner Reénforced by Extra Staves. 


fifteen cents, and although the wood is not so 
good or the staves so well made as those in 
an oil-barrel, still they are good enough to 
make very serviceable bottom pieces for the 
runners, and the rougher staves can be used 
for the top parts. 

As has already been suggested, the advan- 
tage of a barrel-stave toboggan-bob over the 
ordinary double-rinner sled-bob is threefold: 
the former may be used on snow which is too 
soft for the narrow runners of the common 
sled, the materials for its construction are 
more easily obtained, and it requires less skill 
to build. 

The materials necessary are: a plank fora 
reach board, a good barrel and a small piece 
of two-by-four-inch or four-by-four-inch tim- 
ber, or some pieces of one-inch plank 
which may be nailed together to make 


stave for the bottom of the toboggan and place 
it so that the end extends upon the block to 
the line C, C (Figure 2) and the outside edge 


of the stave reaches the corner B just as the 
first stave reached the corner D. Take your 
straight-edge and continue the line B, B to the 
edge of the block as you did in the first place 
with the line A,D. This will give you a block 
marked as in Figure 2. Now saw down 
through the line C, C until you reach the lower 
outline D, E of the upper stave; next begin at 
D and saw down to E. This will cut out 
C, E, D and Jeave Figure 3. 


AW along the line A until you cut off the 

block A, Casshownin Figure 4. This, as 
you see, leaves a place for the stave to fit. 
In the same manner cut out the block C, B of 
Figure 2 as shown in 
Figure 4. Now take 
your blue pencil again 
and sketch the bow of 
the sled-runner as 
shown by the dotted 
lines (Figure 4). Saw 
off the pieces to corre- 
spond with these lines, 
and after trimming 
away the angles with 
a sharp knife or chisel 
you will inave the end 
piece (Figures). You 
can probably make this piece in less time 
than it takes me to tell you how to do it. 

If the lumber at hand is two inches by four 
make duplicate pieces of the shape shown in 
Figure 5 and nail these together, making one 
piece four inches across the base. The aver- 
age barrel stave (Figures 6 and 7) is about 
four or five inches across the middle, three 
inches and a half to four inches or more in 
width at the two ends, and about twenty- 
nine inches and a half long measured on a 
straight line from end to end—that is, if the 
curved stave is thought of as a bow, the bow- 
string would be twenty-nine inches and a half 
long and the arch about two inches high be- 
tween the middle of the string and the 
outside of the bow (Figure 7). 

When making the stern blocks to the 
runners cut both sides as the top is cut 
in Figure 4; then it is necessary only to 
round off the ends as in Figures 8 and g. 


F THE barrels you have are of too 

light material to support the weight 
they must carry this defect is easily 
remedied by cutting deeper 
notches in the blocks so that 
two or three staves together 
instead of single ones may be 
used for the upper and under 
side of the runner (Figureg). 

Each toboggan may be 
made of two runners (Figure 
10), ora third runner may be 
put in the middle, making it 
almost the same as a solid 
board for both top and bottom. Remember 
that the broad piece of hoard which represents 
the top of the toboggan (Figure 10) must be 
nailed on from the under side; consequently 
this work must be done before the lower run- 
ners are nailed on the bow and stern blocks, 
and the top boards must set a little back of 
the centres of the sledges. Figure 1o repre- 
sents the rear toboggan of the bob; the front 
toboggan differs from the rear one in having 
a longer projecting cross-piece at the bow 
ends to be used as a foot-rest and to help in 
steering (Figures 18, 19 and 20). 


FIGURE 10— last 
Board from tl 


N MAKING a light toboggan-bob it is not 
necessary to build it on so elaborate a plan 
as shown in Figures 18, 1g and 20; in fact, 
the top board of the toboggan may be simply 





FIGURE 13— Showing the Wooden Axle. 
FIGURES 14 and 15— The Half-Round Notch. 
FIGURES 16 and 17 — How the Bolt is Put In. 


IGURE 12 shows how to make the rear-axle 
blocks such as are used in Figures 18 and 

19, but these may be simplified in a light to- 
boggan by making half-round notches in the 
blocks (Figures 14 and 15), and using a 
wooden axle (Figure 13). This axle is se- 
cured to the axle-blocks by nailing a piece of 
an old trunk-strap over the axle and to the 
axle-block (Figure 15) and securing it by 
two other straps nailed to the reach-board 
and axle-block, so as to cross the first strap 
at right angles and extend over and around 
the other side of the block (Figure 15). 
This will allow a free up-and-down movement 
of the rear toboggan and prevent sudden jolts. 
A line, a rope or a chain should be run from 
the stern pieces of the toboggan to fasten 
screw-eyes in on the under side of the reach- 
board (Figure 18) to 

prevent the rear tobog- 

om, gan’sturning from side 

% to side. 

The king bolt is the 
only part of either of 
these two simple 
toboggan-bobs_ which 
may have to be bought 
at a shop; the rest of 
the material can be 
found around any 
country or suburban 
house. 
reader is ambitious to make a more preten- 
tious affair he may construct the front and 
rear axles as shown in Figures 11, 12, 18 
and 19. 


et FORA, 
Ra 





HE front axles have already been de- 

scribed; after the rear-axle blocks are se- 
curely nailed or screwed to the under side of 
the reach-board and flush with its edges, an 
iron bolt is run through a block which has 
been previously bolted to the top of the stern 
toboggan as shown by the dotted lines in 
Figures 18 and 19. 

By reference to this diagram you will see 
the ropes attached to the stern toboggan to 
prevent its sheering from one 
side to the other and wrench- 
ing loose from the reach- 
board, while the axle pieces 
moving freely upon the iron 
bolt allow the toboggan to 
move up and down over the 
uneven places inthe hillside. 
The front axle allows free 
movement from one side to 
the other to guide the craft. 
The toboggan may be steered 
as shown in Figure 20, the 
pilot sitting upright on the 
top piece, or he may lie prone 
upon the reach-board, grasp 
the ends of the foot-rest with 
his hands, and then steer by a 
movement of the arms. 

If you place the boards 
upon which the axles rest a 
little back of the centre of the toboggan it will 
elevate the bows of the runners, thus making 
it easier for them to overcome obstructions, 
and will do away with the danger of burying 
the runners in any accidental mound or lump 
of snow that may be found in the rvad. 








en the Top Piece of 
ve Under Side, 


HE toboggans may be used without the 
reach-board as ordinary sleds, but before 
using thus the runners should be smoothed 


But if the | 


with sandpaper or rubbed with an old soft | 


brick. 

An obvious advantage of these ‘barrel-stave 
toboggans, one which adds greatly to the com- 
fort of the coasters when sliding over an uneven 
surface, is that the runner itself is a spring. 

Boys know well how often every winter 


they are obliged to give up entirely their | 




































nailed fast to the reach- sledding and coasting 
board, while the bow axle Core - REACHHBOARD because the snow is not 
can be arranged by fast- iW a He=> Ph PRONT amen just right for it. This 
ening to the reach-board 41 tgp So} ror of seo isn’t so bad when it hap- 
a block shaped like that 'Z 4 b 4 ’ pens during the school- 
shown in Figure 17, and 4 2 4 term, for there is little 
then dropping a bolt a hoop wre, enough time then for out- 
through a hole in the " ‘nean ee door sports. But when 


reach-board, through a 
hole in the centre of the 
block, and through an- 
another hole bored in the top pieces of the bow 
toboggan (Figures 16 and 17). Figure 11 
shows a well-made front axle bolted through 
the top board and the top staves with iron 
bolts and fastened to the reach-board by a 
king bolt secured with a nut at the lower end. 


FIGURE 11—The Front Axle and its Iron Bolt. 
FIGURE 12—The Rear Axle Blocks. 


the holidays come, and 
the snow then is light and 
flaky, and refuses to 
pack, or there is only a thin crust so that their 
sleds break through — then it is that boys wish 
they could manage the weather themselves and 
order their own kind of snow. In default of 
this, however, there is one thing they can do: 
make such a toboggan-bob as I have described 
here. It is fairly 





simple to make, it 





four-inch stuff. Select a good, sound 
stave and rest it upon a block of four- 
by-four-inch timber so that the centre 
line of the block is parallel with the 
bow-string line of the stave (P,R, 
Figure 7), and so that the outside edge 
of the stave cuts the corner of the block 


can be used on 
snow that is too 
deep or too soft for 











at D (Figure 2) as shown by Figure 1; 
then with a soft pencil or a sharp- 
pointed nail draw an outline of the 
stave on the wood, and with a rule or 





a narrow-runner 
sled, and it is per- 
fectly safe on a 
steep hill which 
would be danger- 
ous to coast down 
on anordinary sled. 
And when summer 














straight-edged piece of plank continue 
the outside line to the end of the block 
(A, Figure 1). Now take another 





FIGURE 18— Side View of the Toboggan-Bol). 
FIGURE 19—Top View of the Bob. FIGURE 20— How to Steer It. 








comes it may be 
used to coast down 
grassy hillsides. 





Good to the taste— good to 
the stomach— good for the 
system. Any physician or 


food expert will bear out the 


statement that the most nu- 
tritious of all foods is the 
productof pure milk—cheese ; 
that it is, in fact, practically 
solid nutrition, and (when 
made and ripened in a certain 
way) is one of the most easily 
digested of all foods, 


Mac Laren’s 
Imperial 


Cheese 


is the result of applied scientific know] - 

edge. While it is made from the same 
product as the best of other cheeses 
—pure whole milk — the method of mak- 
ing and ripening is radically different—a 
difference that makes its nutritive value 
three times that of ordinary cheese, 
and its flavor really a revelation in its 
palate-pleasing quality. 

Mac Laren’s Imperial Cheese leaves.the 
factory on/y in sealed opal glass Jars — 
never sold in any other form. Always 
fresh—never deteriorates or becomes 
dry after opening. 

10c. a jar and upward at all grocers. 
Just try a jar for your own satisfaction. 


A. F. Mac Laren Imperial Cheese Company 
Detroit, Michigan, and Toronto, Canada 








Absolutely safe under all 
circumstances. 

Beware of inflammable stove 
polishes, which are liable to take fire 
or explode, put up by unscrupulous 
or inexperienced manufacturers. 

The users of inferior and danger- 
ous stove polishes are often fright- 
fully burned. 

Forty years’ experience enables 
us to make RISING SUN Stove 
Polish (in cakes) and SUN PASTE 
Stove Polish (in tins) perfect in every 
way. Remember that they are now 
and always have been absolutely 
safe in the hands of the user. Mil- 
lions of housekeepers use them and 
will have no other. 

Nohousekeeper can afford totake 


chances with inferior stove polishes. 
MORSE BROS., Prop’s, CANTON, MASS., U. S. A. 


Frank Siddalls Soap 


is sold under a guarantee 
that it will do a wash in 
TWO HOURS that 
would take the best 
part of a day with any 
other soap, and leave 
smooth, white hands, 
OR MONEY BACK. 
Sold from Portland, Maine, 
to Portland, Oregon. If not 
sold where you deal, try another store. 
Save the coupons and write to 
FRANK SIDDALLS SOAP CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


F AV ORS For Feb. 14th and 22nd 
and For All Social Affairs 
Paper Pin Flags, 12¢ doz.; Small Glazed Hearts, Hair Fans, Toy 
Jap. Lanterns, Small Silk Flags, 30¢ doz.; Festooning Moss for 
Garland Drills and Decorations (any color) 10 yards 35¢; Drums, 
Paper Cupids, Gilt Wishbones and Heart, Flag or Shield Ice Cases, 
75¢ doz.; All postpaid. HINTS for celebrating Valentine's Day 
and Feb. 22nd, 15¢. Catalogue of Supplies and Novelt‘es for Fairs 
sent free. Hints Pub. & Supply Co., 53 Bible Hcuse, New York. 
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A Page of Mother Helps 


California 


You can play out of doors 
Every day in the year at 


The Hotel Del Coronado, Coronado Beach. 
world’s most equable climate. 
every day. 


The New Glenwood, Riverside. California’s Mis- 
sion Hotel. Old-trme art and modern comfort. 
Orange blossoms and golden fruit and famous Mag- 
nolia Avenue. 


The Casa Loma, Redlands. Mid Oratige groves ani 
snow-capped mountains. Model hotel; model 
town; model climate; dry, warm air. 


The Hotel Green, Pasadena. Surrounded by flow- 
ers, combining perfection in art and nature, A sun- 
kissed jewel in Pasadiena’s crown. 


The Raymond, Pasadena. Ona foothi!! summit, 
facing mountain and valley. On every side an in- 
spiring view. Where every sense is gratified. 


The Maryland, Pasadena. Pasadena’s home hotel. 
Open all the year. Under the beautiful Pergola, 
Italy and California join hands. 


The Angelus, Los Angeles. Central, convenient, 
luxurious, Latest Eastern ideas joined with West- 
ern hospitality. 

The Lankershim, Los Angeles. 
est hotel in the heart of the city. 
of experience. Welcome for all. 

The Potter, Santa Barbara. 


hotel of the Pacific. 
Barbara Channel. 


The 
A new pleasure tor 


Los Angeles’ new- 
Every advantage 


. The scenic seaside 
Facing the famous Santa 
For all who want the best. 


The Arlington, Santa Barbara. Where tradition 
and reality unite in perfect satisfaction. Near 
beautiful Santa Barbara Mission. 


The Paso Robles Hot Springs, Paso Rob'es. Where 
sunshine and hot springs give health and happiness. 
The newest, finest and most completely equipped 
bath house on the Continent. 


The Hotel Del Monte, The Beautiful Del Monte. 
By the sea, near old Monterey. Golf and all out- 
door pleasures every day inthe year. A wealth of 
historic landmarks. 

The Sea Beach Hotel, Santa Cruz. 
the ocean spray. i 
climate. 


On a bluff by 
Where fishing is good. Genial 
Close to big trees. 


The Hotel Vendome, San Jose. Embowered in 
blossoms, in beautiful Santa Clara Valley. Stage 
leaves bere for Lick Observatory. 


The St. James Hotel, San Jose. Solid comfort for 
all who travel. Mid orchard and city, On way to 
the Great Lick Observatory. 


The California Hotel, San Francisco. 
hotel uf a city of travelers. 


The homelike 
A chef for every palate. 


The Hotel St. Francis, San Francisco. Fices Union 
Square Park. The hotel answers every want, its 
information bureau every question, 


The Palace Hotel, San Francisco. A resting place 
for the world’s tourists. Its great courtyard, beau- 
tiful palm garden and sweet-voiced organ are 
known in the world’s capitals. 





Write to the manager of any of these superb hotels for booklets 


and full information regarding this chain of California resorts. 
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Address a postal to New 
Haven Clock Co., New 
Haven, Conn. (capital, 
$1,000,000.00), and just 
say, “I want a Dollar 
Yale for 10 days’ free 
trial."’ ‘What's all you 
have todo. Our part is 
not so easy. 
We must place in your hands about 
2.00 worth of watch by ordinary 

standards, for we promise to hand every 
responsible person a stem-winding, stem- 
setting watch fully guaranteed by the New 
Ifaven Clock Co. (capital $1,000,000.00), 
printed guarantee in back of case. 

Now, the ordinary Dollar watch is 
wound and set like a cheap alarm clock — 
by attachments you can't get at without 
opening the back of the case. 

But the stem of a Dollar Yale is no 
dummy. No-sir-ee! It has a double 
motion —turn it back and forth a few 
times and the watch is wound for 24 hours. 

Press the stem in, and then your twist sets the hands for- 
ward or back, as youchoose. It all works just like the hand- 
somest tiine-piece youeversaw. Just put the Dollar Yalein 
your pocket and wear it 10 days before you decide to buy. 
After 10 days we want a dollar or the watch —that’s all. 


No, just one thing more. ‘This introductory 

offer may be withdrawn at any time if it crowds 

our capacity, so don’t delay, write at once. 
New Haven Clock Company 

159 Hamilton Street, New Haven, Conn. 














** No crooked 
legs for this 
baby.”’ 


STRAIGHT LEGS 


and a strong, straight, flat back de 
veloped if baby learns to walk witli 


Glascock’s 


Baby-Walker 


Endorsed by physicians as a practical 
and perfect physical developer for 
children. In it a child can sit, 
stand, jump or walk. ‘“* Cush- 
ioned-spring supported.” Ac- 
justable. Insist upon having 
**Glascock’s Walker,"’ the stand- 
ard. It keeps the babyclean and 
safe. Special sizes for cripples 
suy of your dealer, if possible, or direct if he hasn't ‘‘ Glascock's 
Walker.” Write to-day for illustrated descriptive catalogue FREF. 


Glascock Bros. Mfg. Co.,315 Factory St., Muncie, Ind. 
Climate the 
best. Near fa- 
mous big trees. 
Roses bloom 
year round. 
Finest bathing 

” on coast. Ideal 
homes. Invest- 


ace or ta ments for Cap 
italists, Fruit Growers and Farmers. Send 2c. stamp to 


BOARD OF TRADE, Santa Cruz, California, 


for illustrated booklet. Department C. 
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A Cooking Class for Children 
By Mrs. S.T. Rorer 


NDER this heading I am going to start a 
cooking class for children, and 1 should very 
much like every little girl who forms or joins 

a class of this kind to write and tell me just how the 
things turn out and all about it. 

Six isa very good number to have in the class, 
and Saturday afternoon is the best time, as most of 
the week’s work is over 
and you are in the way 
of neither mother nor the 
cook. 

It is wise, if convenient, 
to have some place, if 
only a closet, put aside to 
hold the necessary light 
and dainty utensils, and a 
small gas or oil stove for 
the use of the children in 
the family, both boys and 
girls; for 1 find boys enjoy 
cooking quite as much as 
do their sisters. In plan- 
ning the lessons start with 
foundation principles and 
arrange each lesson in a 
little meal. 
first lesson. 


DRAWN By 
HENRIETTA 8S. 
ADAMS 


Breakfast is an excellent meal for the 
The things are easily prepared, and 


materials are usually in the house. Our first 
menu will be: 
Baked Apples 
Oatmeal, Cream 
Beauregard Eggs Muffins 


Chocolate 


This seems a great deal for six little girls to make 
in an hour and a half, but you can do it easily if 
you will work systematically. First get out the 
necessary utensils. You will needa sharp knife, an 
apple-corer (if you have one; otherwise, remove the 
cores with a sharp knife); one tablespoon and one 
teaspoon for measuring; three wooden paddles for 
beating and stirring; one egg-beater; three light 
white iron bowls; two measuring-cups — these are 
tin and divided into quarters; a limber spatula 
for scraping out the dishes; the gem-pans; a little 
five-cent paintbrush for greasing the pans; shallow 
earthen or granite pans for the apples —iron and 
tin turn the apples black and destroy the delicate 
flavor; a double boiler; two saucepans, one for the 
chocolate, the other for the eggs. If you haven’ta 
double boiler select a saucepan that will hold a 
quart, and a larger one to hold hot water in which 
you can stand the small one to prevent the cereal 
from scorching. The eggs can be boiled in a sauce- 
pan and the same used for the sauce. You will need 
an agate spoon for basting the apples; a vegetable 
press or sieve; and the flour-sifter for the muffins. 

Now collect the materials: Six apples; half acup- 
ful of sugar; two squares of chocolate; a bottle of 
vanilla; a quart of milk; a little bowl of flour; 
salt, pepper, baking-powder; seven eggs; half a 
cupful of cereal; half a pint of cream for whipping; 
stale bread for toast; a quarter of a pound of but- 
ter. Read the recipes carefully before beginning. 


How to Bake Apples 


benny and remove the cores from six apples. 
Put them in the baking-pan, fill the spaces 
from which the cores were taken with granulated 
sugar; add half a cupful of water; bake from twenty 
to thirty minutes, basting once or twice. Some 
apples soften in fifteen or twenty minutes, while 
others require fully half an hour; when the skins 
break and the apples are soft take them from the 
oven, dish, and carry them to the table. 


To Prepare Beauregard Exes 


HIS dish is made from hard-boiled eggs. Put 

five eggs in a pan of water at the boiling-point, 
pushed to the back of the stove, where the water 
cannot possibly boil, for thirty minutes. ‘This 
makes the yolks very soft, mealy and digestible, 
and the whites easily crumbled. When the eggs are 
done cover them quickly with cold water and be 
sure the water is really cold. If eggs are allowed 
to remain in warm water after they have been hard- 
boiled the yolks lose their color and become dark 
and unsightly. Remove the shells and separate the 
whites from the yolks; put the yolks through a 
sieve and chop the whites very fine; or if you have 
a vegetable-press, put first the yolks and then the 
whites through, keeping them separate. Rub to 
gether two level tablespoonfuls of butter and two of 
flour; add half a pint of cold milk; stir this over 
the fire until it just reaches the boiling-point; add 
half a teaspoonful of salt, a dash of pepper and the 
whites of the eggs; heat over hot water. Toast six 
slices of bread. Arrange them neatly on a platter; 
pour over them the white portion, sprinkle the top 
with the yolks of the eggs, and stand them at the 
oven door for two minutes until thoroughly heated. 


A Good Recipe for Muffins 
EPARATE two eggs. Beat the yolks lightly; 
add one cupful of milk and half a teaspoontul 

of salt; measure one cupful anda half of flour; add 
three level teaspoonfuls of baking-powder and sift; 
add this tothe milk; beat thoroughly, and then stir 
in carefully the well-beaten whites. Pour at once 
into twelve greased gem-pans, and bake in a quick 
oven for twenty minutes. 


The Way to Make Chocolate 


UT two squares of chocolate into a saucepan. 

Add a pint of water; stir until the chocolate is 
thoroughly melted; boil and stir two minutes; add 
four tablespoonfuls of sugar and a pint of milk; 
stir until the milk almost reaches the boiling-point. 
Take from the fire: add a teaspoonful of vanilla, 
beat thoroughly with an egg-beater, and pour it at 
once into the chocolate-pitcher. 





What Mothers Have Asked Me 
By Emelyn Lincoln Coolidge, M.D. 


LEASE help me if you possibly can. My baby, 
one year old, so often puts his hand up to his 
head and then screams as if ip pain. He is cutting 
teeth. Do you think this can be the trouble? 
WORRIED. 


Teething babies often have very severe earaches 
without any one’s suspecting it, and I think from 
what you write that this 
is the trouble with your 
little boy. When he next 
seeins to have pain heat a 
flannel very hot and apply 
it to the ear where he puts 
his hand, or get a small, 
soft-rubber ear syringe, 
and syringe out the ear 
with very hot wate 
hot as you can bear your 
hand in without burning 
it. If the attacks of pain 
are at all frequent you 
should have the little fel- 
low’s ears examined by an 
ear specialist. 





as 


S MY little two-year-old son too young to walk in 

the street this winter ? pens. b.. Be 3. 

When the pavements are warmed by the sun and 
not damp he might walk if his legs are protected 
by leggins and he wears fairly thick-soled shoes, but 
if there is melting snow or it is very cold he had 
better take his airing in the baby-carriage. 


S IT necessary for my little eighteen-months-old 

daughter to wear woolen dresses this winter? I 
prefer the white cotton ones, but am afraid she may 
not be warm enough. A NORTHERN MOTHER. 


I do not care for woolen dresses for babies under 
three or four years old; it is difficult to keep them 
dainty in anything but wash-clothes before they 
reach this age. Jet your baby wear her usual cotton 
wash dresses and when it is very cold put on a small 
flannel sacque; this, with 
underwear, should keep her warm enough, 
allow her to sit on the floor or in draughts. 


medium-weight wool 
Do not 


S OATMEAL good to give a boy one year old? 
I have heard that it is very heating to the blood 
and am afraid to try it without advice. 
A READER, 


In summer oatmeal may be too heating for some 
children, but this is very seldom the case during 
cold weather. If you use the grain soak it over 
night and then cook it for three or four hours; if 
you can get the oat flour it will only take fifteen 
minutes for you to prepare the porridge. 


ILL you kindly suggest some plan to make a 

five-months-old baby stop sucking her thumb? 

Her fingers stand up between her eyes, and I fear 

she will grow cross-eyed. I have tried bitter aloes 

and tied her thumb up in a bag, but it does no good. 
A WASHINGTON MOTHER, 


About the only thing you can do now is to bind 
two pieces of cardboard on her arm, or else a mag- 
azine; hiave it come up above the elbow a few inches 
and down to the wrist so that the baby cannot pos 
sibly bend her arm to get the thumb up to her mouth. 


Y LITTLE boy, four years old, has so many 
colds and coughs he is taking cough mixtures 
nearly all the time, and they seem to take away his 
appetite, as he will scarcely eat at all now. 
ANXIOUS. 


Try giving the little boy inhalations of steam 
and putting a mustard plaster on his chest for ten 
minutes when he goes to bed at night. ‘This is 
much better than giving him medicine that may 
upset his stomach. You should algo have him ex 
amined for adenoids, as if he has such frequent colds 
he probably has a growth in his nose and throat. 


Wt you please suggest something for nervous 
children? Mine are soexcessively nervous that 
I am very anxious about them. peas. £.. 5.35 


Keep them away from strangers as much as pos 
sible; have them see very few people; do not allow 
home study, but keep them outdoors all you can; 
give them easily-digested food, and put them to bed 
early. Above all things do not Jet them hear you 
discuss their nervousness with other people and do 
not talk to them about it. 


ILL you kindly answer my question through 
THE JOURNAL? My baby is seventeen months 
old and her ‘‘ soft spot '’ is still open; is this usual 
in a child of her age? was. 5. 1. 
The soft spot, or fontanelle, is usually closed by 
the eighteenth month, but there are exceptions to 
this rule, especially if the child is at all inclined to 
have rickets or has been fed on a prepared food. 


N VERY cold weather should my five-year-old 
boy sleep in a room with the window open ? 
Mrs. L. K. G. 

Yes, it will be best to accustom him to the fresh 
air if he is a healthy child. See that he wears 
flannel night-drawers and has plenty of warm bed- 
clothing, and that his bed does not stand in a 
draught; then open the window about an inch from 
the top. 


D° YOU approve of veils for babies in cold 
weather? My baby is six months old and per- 
fectly healthy. She is out every day even when it 
is very cold. A SUBSCRIBER. 

No. I have said several times in this magazine 
that 1 do not care for veils for babies; they get wet 
and cold and often chafe the little face, doing more 
harm than good. 
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TheKoad of a 
Thousand 
Wonders 


Seeing the wonders of the Pacific Coast 
is no longer a momentous 
undertaking. The stage 
coach of pioneer days 
still rumbles through 
the valleys and the 
bridle trails still 
thread the moun- 
tains, but the trav- 
eler of to-day 
views the mar- 
vels of California 
and Oregon from 
luxurious _ trains 
of the Coast Line 
and Shasta Route 
of the Southern 
Pacific Company. 
The places we read so 
much about; the scenic 
masterpieces that have car- 
ried the fame of the Coast Country to 
the far ends of civilization ; the chain 
of Missions founded by the 
Franciscan Friars; the 
sweet pea farms and 
miles upon miles of 
blossoms; the Big 
Trees that were old 
in Noah’s time; 
the pyramid group 
of the Santa Lu- 
cia Mountains; 
the snow-capped 
peaks and gla- 
ciers of Mt. Shasta; 
the table-lands of 
the Siskiyou Range; 
the game forests and 
trout streams of Oregon 
and hundreds of other 
equally amazing sights are 
all to be seen on this one road. 

Beginning at Los Angeles, the 
map of the road is like a pen line 
drawn from one historical 
point to another; from 
one health- giving resort 
to the next; througha 
wealth of marine and 
mountain views 

outrivaling any - 
thing of the kind 
found in this or 
other lands. 
Other journeys 
may have their 
single features; 
other countries 
their points of inter- 
est, but nowhere else 
is there a railroad 1300 
miles long, every league 
of which offers something 
unusual to the nature-student, 
archzologist, sensation - lover, his- 
torian, health-seeker, mountain- 
climber, investor, hunter 
and fisherman. 

Stop where you will, 
stay as long as you 
like, there is always 
something to hold 
you, 

Consider that 
all this feast is 
on one excursion 
ticket, and then 
compare it with 
the expense of go- 
ing abroad. Is it 
any wonder that 
California and Oregon 
are becoming more and 
more the Mecca for Ameri- 
cans? Is it any wonder that the 
Sunsel Magazine of San Francisco, 
devoted to the history, love, ro- 
mance, tragedy, poetry, Indian 
lore ot this great country, 
is so eagerly sought 
by people every- 
where who gladly 
pay its subscrip- 

tion price ota 
dollar a year just 
to get the refresh- 
ing atmosphere 
of the West? It 
isn’t any won- 
der to the trav- 
elers who go and 
knowing, go again. 
It’s only to the ones 
who haven't been that 
all this seems difficult of 
understanding. For such, 
a beautifully illustrated book 
has been published. If you would 
like a copy complimentary, send 
your name and address to Chas. 
S. Fee, Passenger Traffic Man- 
ager, Southern Pacific Company, 


git Merchants Exchange, San 
Francisco, California. j 
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ERHAPS the most monumental 
of our dietetic sins is hurried 
eating and lack of mastication. 

The first great law of health is to 
masticate, masticate, masticate, and 
this is of as great importance as is 
the selection of food. 

The second 
great sin is only 
one step behind 
the first — over- 
eating—taking 
more food than 
can be utilized 
in the body. In this age of Americat rush 
we must have a good working philosophy for 
feeding the body, as well as for business pur- 
poses. We are hanging on the ragged edge 
of science; nothing is quite settled; we are 
full of faddish ideas and we find most of the 
people at one extreme or the other: one set 
fasting on tea and toast, eating too little to 
feed the economy, and the other, a huge class 
of people, who are fully convinced that the 
more they eat the more strength they shall have 
in return. Both ideas are radically wrong. 

There is no rigid or straight line that can 
be laid down for all people, but a general 
plan is easily followed. The legitimate de- 
mands for food must be supplied. For this 
reason every mother and wife should study 
food values and fit them into the occupations 
of her family. It would be foolish, indeed, 
to give to the growing child the food of an 
adult. Even an adult at hard labor must 
have a different food from the boy who is 
building his structure and living at the same 
time. Then, as one grows older it is wise to 
cut down the highly nitrogenized food and 
live more simply. 


A Food Should Build and Repair 


T IS strange that most American people 

violate the laws of health apparently with 
a full understanding and allow their children 
to do the same, and then they are startled to 
find that health and happiness have given 
place to invalidism and despondency. 

The essential of a food is that it must sup- 
port and increase vital action. It must build 
and repair the tissues of the body, and pro- 
duce heat and energy. One sort of food alone 
does not yield all the necessary elements. It 
is the wise combination that gives health. 
Too much food rich in sugar and fat, such as 
cakes, candies, pastries and puddings, over- 
tax the liver, one of the most important 
organs of the body —a large glandular organ, 
changing the blood that passes through it, 
and for this reason alone it should be always 
in good working order. One cannot overtax 
the liver without paying a penalty. It is not 
a matter of having a bad liver; it is simply a 
matter of using up a good one. This may 
occur in childhood, but it has occurred, and 
might have been avoided; this is the point. 
Rheumatism, gout and kindred diseases are 
not the first signal-bells of invalidism; they 
are the results of unheeded headaches, con- 
stipation and bilious attacks. False ideas 
become inground into our minds, and without 
investigating we go on in the same old ruts 
that gave our mothers headaches and rheuma- 
tism, and then relieve our conscience by 
trying to think that we have inherited our 
troubles. 





The “ Craving” for Sweets is Not Natural 


E ARE told by dietitians that we need a 
certain amount of sugar; but they neglect 
to tell the uneducated that almost all vegetable 
foods, fruits and cereals contain a sufficient 
amount without the addition of manufactured 
sugar. Nature does not consider or take 
into account the combinations of manufac- 
tured foods. If we use sugar, squeezed from 
the cane and concentrated, we must pay a 
penalty. The ‘ craving’’ for sweets is not 
natural, but simply a result of false teaching. 
Habit counts more in an adult than reason. 
In fact he reasons, if one may call it by so 
sane a title, from force of a life habit, not 
from any carefully worked out or fixed plan. 
His cravings are not the natural cries for 
food to sustain life—they are simply the 
ravings of an insane stomach —a stomach too 
weak and deranged to perform its daily work. 
Many ‘‘ educated!’ persons, especially those 
not enlightened, believe when they “‘ crave’’ 
sweets and other complex foods, that the 
system really needs them. There was never 
an idea so essentially wrong. They forget 
the headaches that follow are due entirely to 
this overeating. 

Think of the excess of sugar used in the 
average family. A housewife, only a short 
time ago, told me that forty pounds of sugar 
a year would be a small amount for her 
family. All of them had dark rings under 
their languid eyes, giving the impression at 
once that the liver was overtaxed. Sweet 
and complicated foods not only produce 
“bilious’’ conditions and bad skins but the 
ever-following condition — chronic constipa- 
tion. Then in a little while the rheumatic 
pains begin to come. We have loaded our 
system with foods that create acids. 

Women, as a rule, eat too many sweets and 
use too great a quantity of bread, hence the 
various diseases to which they are subject. 
Men, on the other hand, eat what they call 
** rich food,’’ foods rich in nitrogen—heavy 
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meats, eggs, meat and eggs at the same meal, 
and perhaps a glass of milk, and when they 
reach that tender middle age they find their 
dietetic sins have, perhaps, produced more 
serious troubles than biliousness. They have 
gout and all the kidney conditions that go 
with it. 


Office Men Should Eat Meat but Once a Day 
_—— giving the matter serious study for 

many years I am fully convinced that 
most American office men, those who do more 
mental than physical labor, should have meat 
butonceaday. They should take an exceed- 
ingly light breakfast of perhaps eggs and 
toast, a lighter luncheon of succulent foods 
such as fruits and dishes with meat values, 
with their heaviest meal at night, which 
should be well-proportioned, about one-fourth 
nitrogenous and three-fourths carbonaceous 
foods. The green vegetables and the light 
salads are absolutely necessary. They con- 
tain the waste, salts and acids for the preser- 
vation of health. The dead foods or winter 
vegetables should be used very sparingly by 
this class of people. 

We eat too much prepared food, partly- 
cooked things. Why toast and roast every- 
thing before eating it? Why not give the 
teeth their natural occupation, mastication, 
thus drawing the saliva into the mouth, and 
allowing the food to enter the stomach in a 
natural condition? This will give the stom- 
ach as well as the small intestine proper 
exercise. If a man constantly rides he loses 
the power of walking. Walking makes him 
tired. If we constantly use partly-digested 
or predigested foods we must pay the penalty. 
The digestion becomes weak from lack of ex- 
ercise, and for this reason we should now and 
then eat food that slightly taxes the diges- 
tion, not to spoil it, not to ruin it, but to give 
it good mechanical labor. The mechanics of 
digestion as well as its chemistry must be up 
to full capacity. The peristaltic condition 
of the intestines is encouraged by waste food, 
not by irritating, indigestible foods such as 
bran, but soft cellulose foods that cannot be 
utilized in building the body. In going over 
the chemistry of food one should bear in mind 
that the test-tube does not give physiological 
chemistry; for instance, gelatine ranks high 
in nitrogen, but as far as we know this nitro- 
gen is not available for tissue building — in 
fact, it is not capable of repairing the tissues 
from which it is taken. It has some value 
not a food value, but we know that in cases of 
typhoid fever liquid‘ gelatine will frequently 
stop hemorrhage. I choose to explain it in 
this way, that it is like grease to the wagon 
wheel: it takes no part whatever in the build- 
ing of the hub or the wheel, but it prevents 
them from wearing one on the other. If too 
much gelatine is taken we find that unnat- 
ural conditions are at once produced. 


Water Often Aids in Digestion 


NOTHER dietetic sin is over-dry foods, 
such as cereals, baked and rebaked, and 
taken without liquids. Some time, long ago, we 
had ground into our minds that we must not 
drink with meals, that water diluted the gas- 
tric secretions and hindered digestion. Water 
is absorbed before digestion begins and it fre- 
quently aids in the digestion of concentrated 
foods. Our real sin is the taking of ice- 
water in large quantities. Water just a little 
cooler than the temperature of the stomach 
may be taken now and then during the meal 
withoutinjury. Large quantities of ice-water 
reduce the temperature of the stomach below 
its point of activity — in other words, you kill 
it for the time being; hence the sin of ice- 
water. But drink a little water, perhaps a 
glass with the meal, and half a glass at the 
end of the meal. Don’t drink tea, coffee or 
chocolate. These all hinder digestion. Nor 
should you take a mouthful of dry food and 
at the same time a mouthful of liquid. 
Masticate and swallow your food and later 
take a sip of water. 

A large number of women who are troubled 
with flatulency and intestinal indigestion dip 
their bread either in tea or coffee or take a 
mouthful of bread and a mouthful of coffee. 
Under such conditions indigestion is sure to 
follow, and later constipation. Dry foods 
produce this latter condition to a very serious 
extent, and it is relieved only by the use of 
green vegetables and certain kinds of fruits 
rich in water.’ Some fruits, like peaches, are 
in themselves constipating, while apples, 
prunes, raisins and many of the sub-acid 
fruits are beneficial. Oils, especially vege- 
table oils, are always to be recommended. 
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Dietetic Sins and Their Penalties 


By Mrs. S. T. Rorer 


Irregular eating is another dietetic 
sin and brings as a penalty headaches, 
a dull feeling in the morning, and 
finally intestinal indigestion. The 
overeating of meat produces rheu- 
matism, gout and kindred diseases. 
When we are building a house we pur- 
chase sufficient 


form of lumber, 
mortar, bricks, 
etc., to build the 
house. We do 
not, however, re- 
serve a room for the ‘‘left-overs’’; the clutter 
would be inconvenient. So meats build the 
framework and the tissues of the body and 
canuot be stored. If more nitrogenous food 
is taken than is actually called for in our 
daily work it produces an excess of acid in 
the blood, and we have uric-acid conditions, 
rheumatism, gout and the various forms of 
kidney diseases. 


Dietetic Sins are Started in Our Youth 


UR dietetic sins are started in our very 

youth. Observe the average mother pre- 
paring the saucer of breakfast cereal for her 
child. She covers it with a liberal amount 
of sugar and then deluges it with cream. 
Such children are taught to use sugar and 
know nothing else from their very earliest 
recollections. 

At the age of twelve or fifteen years the 
child breaks down; constipation, ‘* bilious- 
ness’’ and perhaps uric-acid conditions are all 
present. When the mother is told to elimi- 


nate sugar the answer is always the same: | 


that the child will not eat anything but sweets, 
with this explanatory note, that ‘‘ he has al- 
ways had such a craving for sweets.’’ Why 
not? He has been taught from birth to eat 
sugar. He is suffering from environment. 


Environment is frequently more difficult to | 


control than inheritances are to correct. 
When a child has been born after generation 
and generation of indulgence in sugar, fried 
foods and meats, with cocoa, coffee and tea, 
his habits cannot be corrected in a day ora 
year. 
and sours. The lack of nutrition will fre- 
quently cause unnatural appetites. I have 
seen ill-fed girls eat pickles and slate pencils, 
and chew tea. 


Overeating Frequently Makes Us Fat 

i HREE square meals a day”’ belong, I 

presume, to the dietetic sins of Ameri- 
cans; in large cities I see the ill-fed eating four 
meals a day — quite sufficient for a man under 
heavy labor—and these are mostly indolent 
people. An over-accumulation of fat comes 
from badly-selected food and overeating. 
Ruskin tells us that ‘‘ it is as natural to be 
well as it is to be born,’’ and I believe this is 
absolutely true. If we are suffering from the 
dietetic sins of our forefathers let us begin at 
once to correct them so that our children may 
be stronger than we are, and their children 
still stronger. 

The dietetic sins are, perhaps, noticed more 
clearly in the third and fourth generations. 
The puny mother must produce a puny child, 
and the ‘‘bilious’’ mother teaches her children 
to eat the same food that made her “‘ bilious.’’ 
Naturally the children of such a mother are 
bilious. 

Not long ago I was asked to give a diet 
to a very puny child who had developed 
tubercuiosis, and, of course, recommended 
olive oil, butter, cream and easily-digested 
forms of fat; the child needed such foods. 
The mother quickly replied: ‘‘ She will not 
eat fat; it seems to disagree with her. She 
doesn’t like it; she never has.’’? Upon in- 
quiry I found that the child had had every 
piece of fat trimmed carefully from her food. 
The mother herself did not use olive oil, 
butter or cream, hence had never given them 
to the child. A boy in that family, who sat 
at the other end of the table by his father, 
was, on the contrary, having a very good, 
wholesome diet: the two children at the 
same table had different environments. 

We are too likely to speak of our likes and 
dislikes before our children, and as we are 
their example they naturally like or dislike 
what their parents do. 


Our Greatest Dietetic Sins 


N SUMMING up, we find that our greatest 

dietetic sins are overeating, hurried eating, 
too frequent meals, too much complicated 
food, and fried foods. Overeating produces 
an accumulation of waste products in the 
blood. Hurried meals produce indigestion, 
both stomach and intestinal. Too frequent 
meals produce both indigestion and an ac- 
cumulation of waste materials. 


Too much meat causes rheumatic troubles 


and diseases of the kidneys. Too much 
sugar brings uric-acid conditions and the dis- 


materials in the | 


The ill-fed often crave both sweets | 











eases that follow in their trail. Too much fat | 
clogs the liver, and this is also true of sugar | 


and starch. Too much sugar and starch pro- 
duce fat, which in turn produces muscular 
degeneration. 

The foods to be most condemned as utterly 
unfit to eat are fried foods and ice-cold dishes. 


NOTE — Mrs. Rorer believes in eating plenty of vege- 
tables, and in the next issue of The Journal (February) she 
will tell “* Why Vegetables are So Healthful.”’ 

















The Only 
Meat Chopper 


having the cutting parts 
distinct pieces and of cast 
steel—can always be re- 
placed at small cost, 
making the ma- 

chine as good 


as new— 


any kind 

of food-—meats, 

fish, vegetables, 

fruits. The cheapest 

chopper to buy because 

the best and the only one that 

can be made everlasting by the 

addition of new parts as needed. 

No. 5, Small Family Size, $2.00. 

No. 10, Large Family Size, $3.00. 

If not at your dealers we will 

send to you direct on receipt of 

price. We-also make a line of 

the cheaper food choppers, but 

recommend the above for the 

reasons given. 

FREE — We will mail, on request, a copy of 

“The Enterprising Housekeeper,’ containing 

the best recipes, old and new, for dishes that 
are good economical. 

THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. of PA. 

2214 North American Street 


Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
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GENUINE 


SWISS MILK 
CHOCOLATE 


Among Swiss Milk Choc- 

olates —-long recognized 

as superior to all others — 

Cailler’s stands without a rival for 

richness, smoothness, palatability 
and nutritive properties. 

Cailler’s Chocolate is made wholly 
of cocoa beans, pure sugar and un- 
skimmed milk from the finest pas- 
turage district in the world. 

Cailler’s Chocolate is pure, whole- 
some, delicious —a most acceptable 
substitute for the busy man’s mid- 
day lunch; a deijightful substitute for 
candy any time of day, delicious for 
dainty luncheons, dinners, etc. 

FREE ON REQUEST — Send your address 
for generous sample package. 


Address Dept. C. 


J. H. FREYMANN, 861 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


General Agent for the United States. 























Adhesives 
Always on Tap 


Contrast the old gummed-up mucilage 
bottle, that never was in working 
order when you wanted it, with an 
air tight tube of Dennison’s Glue. 
Pull out the pin! and squeeze out just 
the amount you desire, spreading it 
with the metal spreader. No brush 
required. Replace the pin and the 
tube becomes air tight, keeps the con- 
tents from thickening, souring and 
mildew. Will keep perfectly for 
ears. Dennison's Patent Pin Tube 
s used exclusively for 


D eumisond 


Glue, Paste and Mucilage 








If Dennison's Adhesives are not for 
sale at your dealer's, a Patent Pin Tube 
of Glue, Paste or Mucilage will be 
mailed on receipt of 10 cents. Please 
address Dept. 1, at our nearest store. 
Dennison Manufacturing Company, 
The Tag Makers. 

Boston, 26 Franklin St. New York, 15 John 


St. Philadelphia, 1007 Chestnut St. Chicago, 
128 Franklin St. St. Louis, 413 N. 4th St 
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WARM THE FLOUR A LITTLE, 
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HEN a well bred girl expects 
to wed, 
’Tis well to remember that men 
like bread. 
We’re going to show the steps to 
take, 
So she may learn good bread to 
make. 


IRST, mix a lukewarm quart, 
my daughter, 

One-half of milk and one-half of 
water ; 

To this please add two cakes of 
yeast, 

Or the liquid kind if preferred in 
the least. 


EXT stir in a teaspoonful of 
nice clear salt, 
If this bread isn’t good, it won’t be 
our fault. 
Now add the sugar, tablespoonfuls 
three ; 
Mix well together, for dissolved they 
must be. 


OUR the whole mixture into an 
earthen bowl, 

A pan’s just as good, if it hasn’t a 
hole. 

It’s the cook and the flour, not the 
bowl or the pan, 

That—‘‘ Makes the bread that makes 
the man.”’ 


OW let the mixture stand a 
minute or two. 

You’ve other things of great im- 
portance to do. 

First sift the flour—use the finest 
in the land. 

Three quarts is the measure, 
**GOLD MEDAL” the brand. 


OME people like a little shorten- 
ing power, 

If this is your choice, just add to 
the flour 

Two tablespoonfuls of lard, and 
jumble it about, 

Till the flour and lard are mixed 
without doubt. 


EXT stir the flour into the mix- 
ture that’s stood 

Waiting to play its part, to make the 
bread good. 

Mix it up thoroughly, but not too 
thick ; 

Some flours make bread that’s more 
like a brick. 


WASHBURN-CROSBY'’S 


GOLD MEDAL FLOU 


Makes the Finest Bread, and 
is Best for Biscuits also 








——— 
eres a Recipe for Making Bread 





Noe grease well a bowl and put 
the dough in, 

Don’t fill the bow! full, that would 
be a sin; 

For the dough is all right and it’s 
going to rise, 

Till you will declare that it’s twice 
the old size. 


RUSH the dough with melted 
butter, as the recipes say ; 

Cover with a bread towel, set in a 
warm place to stay 

Two hours or more, to rise until 
light, 

When you see it grow, you’ll know 
it’s all right. 


S soon as it’s light place again 
on the board; 

Knead it well this time. Here is 
knowledge to hoard. 

Now back in the bowl once more it 
must go, 

And set again to rise for an hour 
or so. 


tea the dough gently into 

loaves when light, 

And place it in bread pans greased 
just right. 

Shape each loaf you make to half 
fill the pan, 

This bread will be good enough for 
any young man. 


EXT let it rise to the level of 
pans—no more, 

Have the temperature right—don’t 
set near a door. 

We must be careful about draughts; 
it isn’t made to freeze, 

Keep the room good and warm 
say seventy-two degrees. 


N°’ put in the oven,—it’s ready 
to bake,— 

Keep uniform fire, great results 
are at stake. . 

One hour more of waiting and 
you'll be repaid, 

By bread that is worthy “‘A Well 
Bred Maid.”’ 


‘*| Read it again|\’’ 
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= OW Children,— and Grown-ups, too, 

—I want to tell you something about 
‘Gluten.’ 

“That's a kind of Gum which grows in 


Wheat. It is tough and stretchy, like the 
Muscle it makes for you when you eat it. 

“The Doctors call Gluten ‘the Lean 
Meat of Wheat.’ 

“ Because it is such a corking fine Muscle 
Maker that it works like lean Meat. 

‘Well, the way to find this Gluten Gum 
is to take a handful of Flour and make it into 
a thick dough. 

“Then hold it under a tap of running 
water, then work it till all the starch is gone, 
and only a small bit of grayish gum remains 
which is so transparent that you can almost 
see through it. 

. * * 

“ That's Gluten then! 

“It is what makes bread ‘raise’ and get 
‘light,’ well-baked, and full of holes. 

** Because the Gluten Gum in dough, for 
Bread, gets air worked into it in kneading. 

“Then this air turns into a Gas, while 
the Bread-dough is ‘setting’ or fermenting. 

“That Gas, or Air, then swells up the 
Gluten Gum into bubbles, just as you've seen 
soap-bubbles made. 

“ Because Gluten is stretchy and air- 
tight, like the walls of a Soap-bubble. 

“So the Gluten bubbles form in the 
Bread-dough, and when you bake the dough 
the walls of these empty bubbles stay ‘put’ 
just like a clay marble baked with a hole in it. 

“It’s the Gluten in Bread that takes up, 
and holds, 40 per cent. of water — the Baker's 
profit. 

** Now this Gluten is the richest and most 
valuable part of wheat, next to the Germ or 
Heart of Wheat. 

“It is worth about ten times what the 
Starch in Wheat is worth. 











“The Lean Meat 
of Wheat.” 


By" THE MILLER.” 


“ Because the bulk of Wheat,— which is 
Starch,— makes only Heat and Energy for 
you, when you eat it. But the Gluten makes 
Muscle, Bone and Tissue, just as the Germ of 
Wheat makes Netve and Brain-work. 

“Well, some Wheat has only 7 pounds of 
this splendid Builder — Gluten '— in every 60 
pound bushel of it. 

“ And, some better Wheat has 16 pounds 

of Gluten iu every 60 pounds. 

* Now you see what a difference in Food value 
there is between the different kinds of Wheat —don't 
you? 

‘* Some Wheat is w orth more than twice as much as 
other Wheat, in Musele-building and Bone-building. 
; ** And all White-Flour has taken out of it, in the 
milling, about half of its Muscle-building Gluten and 
all of its Brain-feeding Germ. 

“™ “That's why you need Ralston Health Food so 
badly, to balance up your body. 

“ Because, Ralston Health Food contains all of 
the Muscle-building Gluten, and all of the Wheat- 
Germ that feeds your Nerves and Brain, with the 


Phosphorus they consume in Thinking. 
* * * 


























“ This Germ is also the Life-Principle of Wheat, 
that makes Children grow like 
Rushes, and puts good Heads 
for Thinking on their 
shoulders. 

** Then,Ralston Health 
Food is made from Wheat 
which has the most Gluten 
in it; and which provides 
the material to grow strong 
Muscle and big Bones outof. 

*T tell you,— Boys, and 
Girls, and Grown-ups,— if 
you only knew what I know 
about Ralston Health Food, 
aud the wonders it has 
worked for People, 
you wouldn't be 
long without it. 

“A Ten cent 
package cooks into 
Seven pounds, 
Ready -to-Eat, in 
Five minutes. 

“A 15 cent pack- 
age grows into 14 
pounds of delicious 
Nerve-feeding and 
Muscle-making Ce- 
real, when cooked. 

“Consider that 
—s dishes fora 
single Cent. 

“Practically all 
Grocers sell it.’’ 

Made by the 
Ralston Purina Mills, 
St. Louis, Mo., Port- 
land, Ore., and Till- 
sonburg, Ount., Can. 





























Package 
make 


10¢ 






This is the new 10 cent package. 
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Babies’ Outfitting. 


Every article of wear 
and use necessary for 
the convenience of 
mothers and the com- 
fort and health of 
babies will be found a} 
here in greater variety ~ = 


than elsewhere. “\ 
f 






can be done through 





personal shopping. 


aN 


OUR CATALOGUE 


contains 20,000 items with over 1,000 illustrations of articles for the 


Complete Outfitting of Boys, Girls and Babies. 


Sent for 4 cents postage. 


WE HAVE NO BRANCH STORES —NO AGENTS. 


Address Dept. 1, 


60-62 W. 23d ST., NEW YORK 


Ordering by Mail 


our efficient Mail 
Order Department 
with the same safety 
and satisfaction as by 














BAD HUSBANDS MADE GOO 





and good ones made better — in appearance and tem- 
per, by the use of Williams’ Shaving Soap, “ The only 
soap that won't smart or dry on the face.” Tell your 
husband about it—and seethat hegetsit. A 2c. stamp 
to us will bring a trial tablet— enough for 50 shaves. 
Williams’ Shaving Sticks, Shaving Tablets, Toilet Waters, Talcum 


Powder, Jersey Cream Toilet Soap, etc., sold everywhere 


The J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY, 


Glastonbury, Conn. 
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Lady Betty Runs Away 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10) 


wanted me to do things which I didn’t think it 
right to do, and I couldn’t stay in her house even a 
day longer. 

** 1 should like to go home,’’ I went on, ‘* but 
I can’t yet, and the only other thing is to join 
Miss Woodburn in Chicago. You remember Miss 
Woodburn, don’t you ?”’ 

He said he remembered her very well, had read in 
the newspapers that she had left Newport for 


Chicago, and thought it was a wise idea of mine to 


join her. 

** I’m glad you think that,’’ said I, ** for I want 
to start today; and I hope you’ll tell me how to go, 
how much money it will require, how long it takes 
to get there, and all about it.’’ 

He didn’t answer for a minute, but sat looking very 
grave, staring at his brown hand on the white table- 
cloth, as if he’d never seen it before. Then he said: 

** Curiously enough, I am going West this after- 
noon, too. Would you object to my being in the 
same train? I wouldn’t suggest such a thing, only, 
you see, as you’re a stranger in the country, I miglit 
be able to help you a little.’’ 

**How splendid!’’ I exclaimed. 
almost too good to be true. 
a relief it is to my mind.’’ 


ot 


He looked pleased at that, and said I was very 
kind, though I should have thought it was the other 
way around. 

‘““T’ll get your ticket then,’’ he went on. “If 
you’ll give me twenty-five dollars — five pounds, you 
know —I’ll hand you back the change; but I’m 
afraid it won’t be much.” 

**Change’?’”’ I echoed. ‘*‘ Why, I supposed it 
would be ever so much more than five pounds to get 
to Chicago, which is almost in Central America, 
isn’t it?’’ 

‘* The people who live there think it’s central,’’ 
said Mr. Brett. ‘* But they make the railroad men 
keep prices down, so that dissatisfied New Yorkers 
can afford to go and live there. It isn’t a bad 
journey, you’ll find. I think it will interest you. 
You sleep and eat in the train, you know.” 

**Whatfun!’’ lexclaimed. ‘* I’ve never slept in 
2 train, even on the Continent.”’ 

** If you had it would be different from this one,’’ 
said he. ‘* Can you be ready in twenty-five min- 
utes? The train which we call ‘ The Twentieth 
Century’ starts at two-forty-five.’’ 

‘I’m ready now,’’ said I. ‘* The sooner we’re 
on the way the better. But oh, about Vivace. 
Will they allow him to sleep and eat, too?’’ 

‘*T suspect I can arrange that,’’ Mr. Brett 
answered, in such a confident way that I felt sure he 
could do it, or anything else he set out to do. It 
really was lucky for me that he happened to be trav- 
eling West that same day, and such an extraordinary 


**It seems 
You can’t fancy what 


| coincidence, too. 


‘* Are you going on journalistic business?” I 
asked. 

** No; it’s business I’m undertaking for a friend,”’ 
he explained. ‘* But I hope to get something good 
for myself out of it in the end.’’ 


XIV 


HE train for Chicago is perfectly wonderful, not 

like an ordinary, human kind of train at all. 
I’m in it now, and have been writing everything 
about the wedding and what happened afterward, 
because I have a whole room of my own, and I’m 
much too excited to sleep. 

There’s a bed in the room — not a hard shelf, but 
quite a wide, springy bed, with electric light close 
by the pillow; there are walls made of mirrors; 
there’s a sofa, a washstand, and a palmleaf fan; 
there’s netting in the window so that you can have 
it open without getting black ; and there would be 
plenty of places to put my things if I’d brought 
three times as many. But better than anything 
else, there’s a soft, sweet, brown maid who goes 
with the room and isn’t an extra. She’s the same 
brown as the porters, only paler than most, and 
the train wasn’t ten minutes outside New York 
when she appeared, to ask what she could do for me. 

As soon as Mr. Brett got me nicely settled in my 
room he said we wouldn’t meet again during the 
journey. I was sorry and wanted to know why, so 
he explained that his ticket was different from mine. 
I hope that is the only reason, really, and that it 
isn’t because he thinks he ought not to be traveling 
with me. I suppose he is going second class. 


ox 


I did miss him at dinner, which I had in a grand 


| restaurant-car, about half a mile away from me in 


the train. It was fun being there, seeing all the 
people, and being served by fascinating black wait- 
ers, but it would have been more fun with him. I 
longed to exclaim to Mr. Brett about the glorious 
sunset which marched with us along the Hudson 
River for an enchanted hour, and I couldn’t half 


| enjoy it for wondering every minute, as it changed 


from one beauty to another, whether he were watch- 
ing, too. 

We have tenderly radiant sunsets at home, which 
I love; but they’re not startlingly magnificent as in 
America, where all things —even cloud effects — 
are managed on such a sensational scale. I saw 
some skies to remember in Newport, though never 
one like this; but perhaps the magical charm of it 
was partly dependent on the gleaming river. 

When the daylight blue had faded there was a 
kind of dusky lull. Then, as if flames leaped up 
out of the clear water, river and mountains and sky 
ran gold, reddening slowly till the color burned deep 
and vivid as the heart of arose. From crimson was 
born violet, soft blue-violet, that hung like a robe 
over the mountains, while the living azure of the 
river was slashed with silver; and as one gazed and 
gazed, afraid to turn away, there broke a sudden 
flood of amethyst light out of the floating haze. It 
was dazzling for a moment, but before one realized 


the change the brilliance had been drunk up by 
purple shadows. The outline of trees and foothills 
melted into the pansy gloom, and at last, with one 
dying quiver of light, all warmth of color was 
blotted out. Water and sky paled to a pensive 
gray-blue, and as the French say, *‘ it made night.’’ 


ox 


There was a tremendous menu, such as we used 
to have for breakfast on shipboard, and droves of 
things whose names I’d never heard before. Just 
for curiosity, I ordered several of the strangest, and 
some of them were a great success. For instance, 
there was ** succotash,’’ which looked like beryls 
mixed with pearls, though it was really only green 
beans stirred up with American corn; and the two 
got on so well together you felt they had been born 
for each other. 

It’s now about two o’clock in the morning, and it 
seems as if we must have raced across half America, 
but we have a long, long way to go still, so says the 
soft brown thing, who looked in on me about an 
hour ago. When I was a little girl, and my nurse 
used to make up tales to put me asleep at night, I 
would sometimes get impatient and tell her to ‘‘ go 
down into the story and find out what happened 
next.’? Just now I feel as if that is what I should 
like to do in my future. 


XV 


HE first face I saw when we arrived in Chicago 
was Mr. Brett’s. He was waiting to help me, 
and looked as fresh as if he ladn’t spent about 
twenty hours on the train. He said I looked fresh, 
too ; but if I did it must have been excitement, as 
I’d written half the night, and dreamed desperately 
the other half about Potter Parker — dressed like 
one of those red Indians they have for cigar signs in 
New York — pursuing me witha jeweled tomahawk. 
Mr. Brett had insisted on my telegraphing to 
Sally before we left New York to say I was coming, 
and asking her to meet the train, therefore we were 
surprised not to find her at the station. I was 
rather anxious, and so, I could see, was Mr. Brett. 
He thought he had better not drive in a cab with me 
to the friend’s house where she was staying, but he 
told me the name of a hotel where he would go at 
once, and made me promise that I would send hima 
line by the cabman to say whether everything was 
well with me. 

** Miss Woodburn probably is out of town for the 
day,’’ said he. ‘It can’t be anything else; still, 
I shall be a little uneasy till I hear. And you know 
I hold myself absolutely at your service.’’ 

** What about your friend whose business you’ ve 
come to attend to?’’ ITasked. ‘‘I mustn’t be so 
selfish as to interfere with that, whatever happens.” 

** Oh, I can attend to botl) interests,’’ he assured 
me, ‘* without neglecting either. And remember, I 
won’t stir out of my hotel till I’ve had your note.”’ 


on 


Bereft of him, Chicago overawed me and took my 
breath away. It is a good thing I saw New York 
first, for if I'd come straight from England, with 
only memories of peaceful London, I don’t know 
but it might have affected my brain. 

For one thing, there was a high wind which 
seemed to have a fancy for making off with your 
hat. It was an exciting sort of wind, too, which 
played with your nerves ; but whether it was that or 
whether something extraordinary was happening 
just out of sight around the corner of nearly every 
street we passed, and all the people we saw were 
tearing like mad to the spot, I don’t know, but any- 
how they seemed a good deal agitated, and there 
were more varieties of startling street noises even 
than in New York. The cable cars were like live, 
untamed things, and my heart was in my mouth 
many times while my cab mingled with the surging 
and apparently uncontrolled traffic. 

It was a long drive, and as I had time to calm 
down I saw that numbers of the huge buildings are 
nobly designed, and very magnificent in decoration, 
making a splendid effect in spite of their vast size 
rather than because of it. And such shops, too! 
They’re like the fairy palaces my nurse used to tell 
me about, as big as whole cities, where you could 
get anything you wanted just by wishing. 

On the way I made up my mind to ask Sally a 
number of questions: why they have the curbstones 
so high in Chicago; why the women, though 
dressed much the same as in New York, look quite 
different and have a style of their own, even in their 
walk ; why almost all the men are young; and why, 
though there is such a network of trams, nearly 
everybody seems to need a motor-car ? 


eX 


There was a wonderful swinging bridge which we 
had to wait for until it chose to come to us, like the 
mountain to Mahomet, and presently we trotted into 
a beautiful avenue near a perfectly unexpected blue 
sea which I thought must be a mirage, till the cab- 
man said it was Lake Michigan. 

At last we’ stopped before a large, handsome 
house, with a lawn around it and no fence. The 
house was stone in front, but had brick sides which 
gave it a queer effect, yet somehow didn’t spoil it; 
and wherever there wasn’t a porch it had broken 
out in bow-windows. 

I tuld the cabman to wait, and then ran up the 
four or five steps to ring the front doorbell. In a 
minute a maid came who would have been smart- 
looking if she had only worn a proper cap. 

‘*Is Miss Woodburn stopping here ?’’ I asked. 

** No, she isn’t,’’ returned the young woman, with 
a glint of the eye which seemed to say she would 
perish sooner than call any one ‘‘ Miss.”’ 

** Are you sure ?’’ I persisted. 

‘* T guess so,’’ said the girl with a superior but 
not ill-natured smile. ‘' She was staying with us, 
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lady Betty Runs Away 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 44) 


but she went day before yesterday. I don’t think 
she’ll be back, because she’s gone to take care of a 
friend who’s real sick ’way back in Ohio some- 
where.’’ 

** Way back in Ohio somewhere !’’ The words 
were like a knell for all my hopes. I didn’t know 
what was to become of me now. . 

‘*T am sorry,’’ I said. ‘* Do you know if a tele- 
gram came for Miss Woodburn yesterday ?” 

** Yes-indeed,’’ replied the young woman all in 
one word, but her face brightened. Suddenly she 
was looking at me like a long-lost friend. ‘‘ I guess 
you’re expected. Mrs. Hale, that’s the lady of the 
house here, sent the telegram on, and Miss 
Woodburn telegraphed back about you. Mrs. Hale 
went to meet your train, but maybe she didn’t 
recognize you or else she got caught at the bridge. 
Anyhow, she hasn’t come back yet. I guess you’d 
better come in. Your room is all ready for you.’’ 

** My room ?”’ I stammered. 

‘* Why, yes, of course. Mrs. Hale expects you 
to stay with us till you’re good and ready to go 
somewhere else. You’ll like her. She’s a nice 
lady, if I do say it myself.’’ 

** She’s too kind,” Iexclaimed. ‘‘ I never heard 
of such kindness to a stranger.”’ 

** Oh, maybe you haven’t been in America long,” 
said the kind lady’s servant. ‘* I guess it would be 
just the same in ’most any house over here. You 
come right in, and I’]l take you up to your room.’’ 

‘*T can’t do that, though I’m very grateful to 
Mrs. Hale,’ I said. ‘‘I—IThave otherplans. I'll 
just scribble a little note to tell her so, and thank 
her; then I must go.’’ 

** She’ll just never forgive me if I let you go,”’ 
protested the young woman. 
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I began to be a little afraid that I might be 
detained by well-meant force ; but when I had writ- 
ten a letter to Mrs. Hale (squeezing Vivace under 
one arm and sitting at a desk in a bright, charming 
drawing-room where three Persian cats, six Japanese 
spaniels and a number of birds played about the 
floor) I contrived to persuade the hospitable crea- 
ture that my immediate departure was practically a 
matter of life or death. 

So instead of writing my news to Mr. Brett, I 
went back with it to him, like a bad penny. He 
must have been surprised when he heard that a lady 
was waiting in the drawing-room of his hotel, and 
hurried in to see me sitting there. I should have 
felt ready to die if he had looked bored, but he 
didn’t a bit. 

I told him all my adventures, and then I asked 
what I should do. ‘‘ I suppose I shall have to go 
back to New York,’’ I said gloomily, ‘‘ and cable to 
my brother. I could stop at some Jesion and wait 
till I heard — a quiet Jension Mrs. Stuyvesant-Knox 
wouldn’t be likely to know about.’’ 

** You alone in a New York boarding-house ! 
exclaimed Mr. Brett. ‘* Never!” 

‘* Then could you find me a Chicago one ?”’ 

‘* There’d be nothing to choose between. No, 
Lady Betty, but I can suggest something better. 
Only — I don’t know how you’ll take it. Wouldn’t 
you rather be near Miss Woodburn than anything 
else, until your future plans are settled ?’’ 

‘Of course,’’ said I, ‘but that’s impossible now.’’ 

‘I’m not so sure. I think—in fact, I know 
where she is. You say Mrs. Hale’s maid told you 
she’d gone tu Ohio to take care of a sick friend. I 
can tell you where that friend lives and her name, 
because I have relatives in the neighborhood. | 
don’t often go there, but I’ve heard from them of 
Miss Woodburn’s visits. My cousins have a farm, 
and I was wondering whether you could content 
yourself boarding with them for a while, so near 
Miss Woodburn you could see her every day ?’’ 

**Oh, I should love it,’’ I cried. ‘* But would 
they have me?’’ 

‘* They would be happy to have you, I know. 
The only question is, Would you be happy? 
They’re simple folk, with simple ways, such as you 
would expect of my people, Lady Betty, but they’ve 
hearts of gold.”’ 

‘** Like yours,’’ I thought ; but I didn’t say it. J 
said instead that I was fond of simple ways; and I 
asked where the place was and if it was far off. 
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‘* It will take us about twelve hours to get there,’’ 
+ answered. 

**Us?’’? Lechoed. ‘* Why, you can’t 
‘*I can if you’ll let me,’’ said he, growing red. 


‘I’ve finished my business in Chicago already, 
9 


” 


” 
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‘* What, while I was away?” 

** It was a short affair, though important.’’ 

‘* But I thought you weren’t going to leave the 
hotel till 1 wrote ?”’ 

** I didn’t need to. My friend came to me, and 
we fixed up everything between us ina few minutes. 
Now I’m free again; and my idea in any case was 
to drop in on my Ohio cousins. You see, twelve 
hours’ traveling is nothing to us Americans, and 
they wouldn’t like it if I didn’t just say ‘ how do you 
do?’ when I’m so near.’’ 

** Oh, well, if that’s really true, and you aren’t 
doing it only to help me,’ said I with a sigh of 
relief. ‘‘ I was afraid you were. I shouldn’t mind 
the journey a bit if you were with me; but I do 
hope we’ll have the same kind of ticket this time. 
Do get mine like yours, won’t you?”’ 

His eyes had a beautiful expression in them as he 
thanked me, and said he would do the best he could; 
only I couldn’t exactly make it out. I hoped it 
wasn’t pity; but I’m afraid it may have been, as I 
must have seemed rather forlorn, depending so 
entirely upon him. 

** The best train to take would be this evening,’’ 
he went on. ‘* That would give my cousins, Mr. 
and Mrs. Trowbridge, plenty of time to get ready 
for you, too, for I’ll wire them that you're coming. 


But how could you pass the day? Would you — let 
me show you the sights of Chicago?”’ 

**Would I? It would be the best of fun. Oh, I 
am glad I came, after all.’’ 

** Then that’s settled. I'll send off that telegram 
and one or two others, and come back with an 
automobile. Don’t look like that, please, Lady 
Betty. It isn’t going to cost me all I’ve got to hire 
one. They’re cheap here ; besides, I know a man 
who will give me one for the day for next to nothing. 
And I'll bring you one of those silk things with talc 
windows to wear over your head and face, so no one 
will see that Lady Betty Bulkeley is ‘ doing’ 
Chicago today.’’ 

**I don’t know asoul here,” said I. ‘* And any- 
way, I wouldn’t be ashamed. I shall be doing no 
wrong.’’ 

** Of course not, or I hope I wouldn’t have pro- 
posed it,’’ said Mr. Brett. 


Then he went away, and in about half an hour he | 


was back with the promised motor-hood and a dust- 
coat, both of which he said were thrown in with the 
car for any one who hired it, if desired. 
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I was as pleased as Punch. As‘‘ Caro” Pitchley 
said when she was engaged, I felt I was ‘* going to 
have the time of my life.”’ Anditwasfun. I shall 
never forget that day of mine in Chicago with Mr. 
Brett if I live to be a hundred. 

The only sight I didn’t want to see was the poor 
pigs walking into a trough wagging their tails and 
coming out of another one eventually as a string of 
sausages or something. But we didn’t miss any of 


the other sights, and there were enough to last us | 


from morning till evening without stopping once. 
We bowled along wide boulevards, and saw many 


parks. We had things to eat on the lakeshore near | 
a pier, and afterward we had ice cream in the old | 


German Building of the World’s Fair. There were 
some beautiful lagoons, and Mr. Brett rowed me 
about in a boat. We saw Sans Souci, a sort of 
Chicago Coney Island, which was a tremendous lark. 
I wouldn’t miss anything, and Mr. Brett must have 
found me a handful, I’m afraid, though I do think 
he enjoyed italmostas muchasIdid. Usually heis 
rather grave, but before half the day was gone he was 
like a boy. We talked together as if we had been 
friends for years and told each other anecdotes of our 
past lives. Hedidn’t careabout talking of himself, 
but I made him do so by asking questions, and 
refusing to tell things about myself unless he would. 
He has had the most extraordinary, interesting life. 
His mother died when he was a little boy, and he 
had a horrid stepmother who was so cruel that he 
ran away from home and had all sorts of adven- 
tures. I had to draw the details from him, and I 
felt so sorry for all the poor fellow had gone through 
that I longed with my whole heart to du something 
to make up to him for his past hardships. 
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The best fun of all was the Chinese restaurant 
where we had dinner. It’s in a queer street, and to 
get to it you go up a long flight of marble stairs, 
with two grinning Chinese devil-heads on the wall 
at the top. I liked it better than Mrs. Ess-Kay’s 
gorgeous Aladdin’s Cave, for there’s nothing imi- 
tation or stagy about this place. There’s real 
lacquer, and real silver and gold on the strange 
partitions ; real Chinese mural paintings; real 
Chinese lamps swinging from the ceiling; real 
ebony stools to sit on at the inlaid octagon tables, 
and real ebony chopsticks to eat with, if you choose. 

Of course, we did choose; and we pretended that 
we were making an actual tour in China. I wasa 
great princess, and Mr. Brett was my chief grand 
marshal. He wanted to be my courier, but I 
wouldn’t have him for anything so ignominious. I 
reminded him that I had counseled ambition; and 
I gave him a little steel and paste button, which 
just then came off my gray bolero where it didn’t 
show much, as a decoration. He immediately 
pinned it under the lapel of his coat, and looked 
quite solemn as he said he would keep it always. 

We had Bird’s Nest Bud-ball Yet-bean War; and 
Shark’s Fin, Loung-fong Chea; and Duck, Gold- 
silver Tone Arp; eggs with Shrimp Yook ; cake 
called Rose Sue; and Ting Moy, which was a Canton 
preserve ; and various other things that I picked out 
from the names Mr. Brett read me from the funny 
yellow menu-card. Afterward we had Head-loo-hom 
tea in beautiful little cups without handles. I was 
horrified, when the bill came, to see that it was about 


half a yard long, and that Mr. Brett had to pay w itha | 


number of expensive-looking greenback things, but 
he laughed when he saw my frightened face, and 
said the dinner didn’t really cost all that — he only 
wanted change. I begged him to let me go halves 
with everything, as I’d invited myself, in a way, 
but he told me I didn’t understand American cus- 
toms yet, and asked if I had the heart to spoil the 
happiest day of his life. 

I couldn’t resist telling him it was the happiest of 
mine, too — that I had never amused myself half as 
well. 

‘* Not even in Newport ?’’ said he. 

‘* Not even in Newport,’’ I repeated. ‘* It was 
delightful there, and everybody was kind and 
charming to me, but — you see I had no real friends 
like you to go about with: and that makes the 
greatest difference, doesn’t it ’ id 

‘* All the difference in the world,’ he answered 
in alow voice. Then he looked as if he were going 
to say something else, but shut his lips tight together 
and didn’t. One wouldn’t dare speak out the truth 
like this to arich man one might be supposed to be 
trying to marry. But I’ve never wanted to talk in 
such a way to any man except Mr. Brett, which is 
lucky, as he always understands me ; and that’s one 
reason why it’s pleasanter to be with him than any 
other person I’ve ever met yet. 
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If you receive an Osborne Art Calendar 
for 1906, you may be sure the sender 
has given you the best that money and 
taste could command. 


Osborne art calendars are not mere calendars; 
the pictures on them are not mere pictures, but 
actual works of the fine arts—high-class repro- 
ductions from originals by representative 
American and European painters. For 1906 
they include, among many others, works by 
the following well-known artists: 





The late P. J. Clavs, Member of the Royal Academy, Belgium, 
and Officer of the Legion of Honor, France; Albert Lynch and 
H. Rondel, Chevaliers of the Legion of Honor; Rene Avigdor and 
Rubens Santoro, exhibitors in the Paris Salon; Franz Charlet, 
represented in the Belgian National Gallery; A. C. Gow, Member 
of the Royal Academy of London; and Arthur J. Elsley, Gerald 
Ackermann, and Thomas Blinks, exhibitors in the Roval Acad- 
emy. Among other well-known American painters, J. G. Brown, 
Seymour J. Guy, the late J. H. Dolph, George Henry Smillie, 
W. Verplanck Birney, and W. H. Dyake, all of the National 
Academy, New York; De Cost Smith and E. W. Deming, the 
well-known painters of American Indian life; Svend Svendsen, 
painter of Norwegian landscapes and pupil of the great Scandina- 
vian artist, Fritz Thaulow ; and Edmund Osthaus, the well-known 
American painter of the hunting dog. Reproductions are made 
directly from the originals, which are copyrighted and exclusive. 


CANAL NEAR DORDRECHT 
By Walter C. Hartson 
Awarded Landscape Prize in 1905 
Artists’ Competition. Copies 
of this calendar, 12 x 15 inches, 

no advertising, $1 00 


ANNUAL ARTISTS’ COMPETITION 


For the purpose of stimulating the painting of pictures in which 
artistic excellence is applied to subjects of wide and fundamental 
human interest, The Osborne Company offers $3000 in annual 
prizes, which are awarded by a jury of well-known art critics for 
the best calendar subjects in each of several classes. The prize- 
wiuners for 1905 all appear in Osborne Art Calendars for ol 





BRINGING THE WANDERER "1° ps - P 

HOME While calendars are necessarily issued for business 

By Jean Paul Selinger reasons, yet the advertiser who selects his subject with 

AW arts Artists’ Competition discrimination is performing a distinct public service — 

Copies of thie calendar, 33 x 15 disseminating a knowledge of good art in a way that was 

$1.00, ” ; ”’ impossible before the development of color-photogra- 

phy and its application in the colortype process. This 

process, which reproduces paintings in color with all the qualities of the original 

retained, is doing for art what the invention of movable types did for litera- 

ture—it puts the printing press at the service of the artist, extends the influ- 

ence of painting beyond the limitations of gallery and museum into the daily 

life of the millions, giving the artist a great public audience like that enjoyed 
heretofore only by the author. 


THE OSBORNE COMPANY: NEW YORK 


Hubert, West, and Washington Streets 
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You can have all the hot water you want, 
whenever, wherever you want it, with no 
| more trouble than turning your faucet, and 
with less expense than the ordinary gas or 
coal water back. 

The MONARCH Automatic Instantaneous 
Water Heater can be installed in any Build- 
ing where there is water piping, and natural, 
artificial or gasoline gas supply. The day of 
its installation marks the end of cold or tepid 
water when you want of. 

The MONARCH does not give you stale 
water from a reservoir, but fresh hot water 
from the cold water pipes. The Heater §f 
heats as the water runs. 

When you shut off the water, you shut off 
the gas, and the expense with it. If you only 
want a pint of hot water, that’s all you pay for. 
How unlike ordinary water backs where you 
pay for keeping hot a tub full all the while, 
when you only use a cupful once in a while. 

The MONARCH heats a hundred gallons 
of water for ten cents with ordinary artificial 
gas and a pint in proportion. 

MONARCH Heaters go in the basement. Can be connected 
in a few hours and easily adjusted. Every possible require- 
ment is provided for in dozens of models. We have smaller 


models for kitchen or bathroom only. Immensely conven. 
ient, extraordinarily economical —a household necessity 


Send Today "* 0 free book ** Home Comforts.’’ 


of particulars 
It tells you explicitly, simply, just how every statement 
we've made is but a mild claim for a heating invention 
that'll make easier all the hot water work you do and make 
possible other work that you can't do now at all 


MONARCH WATER HEATER CO. 
1304 River Avenue, No. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Are You... Amateur I heatricals > act 
ee If so—We 


Wiisena vou Absolutely Free of All Cost 
The Amateur Entertainer | 


A 236-Page Catalogue, with Photos of most prominent theatrical stars and over 400 Illustrations 
referring to minstrelsy, magic, dramas, comedies, grand and comic operas, musical comedies, recitations, 
monologues, costumes, scenery, etc., etc., showing how easy it is to put them on for 
Charitable, Club, Lodge or Home Amusement. Be of Information free to patrons. 


NOTHING LIKE IT EVER PUBLISHED ORE SEND FORIT TO-DAY FREE FOR THE ASKING 
THE CREST TRADING CO., 203 Witmark Building, New York 
— 
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VICTOR 














but 





PATTI says 


‘‘The Victor reproduces the human voice with such 


degree of perfection that it seemed to me that Caruso and 
Plancon were actually singing in my salons.’’ 


JEAN DE RESZKE says 


‘*T consider the Victor a truly marvelous instrument, 


which reproduces the human voice to perfection.”’ 


SEMBRICH says 


‘‘The reproduction of the selections I sang for you are 


wonderfully lifelike. All your records reproduce the natural 
quality of the human voice.’ 


’ 


SARAH BERNHARDT says 


‘I not only thought I heard the echo of Calvé’s voice, 
Calvé herself.’’ 


The Victor of Today is the greatest musical 


instrument in the world—not only for Grand Opera 


and Concert music, but for an infinite variety of 
tuneful and fascinating music of the lighter sort—light opera, 
ballads, humorous songs, minstrels, etc. 


$17, $22, $30, $40, $50, $60, $100. Send for art catalogues. 


New monthly list of records on sale at all Leading 


Music Houses and 


on January Ist, 1906. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 






Talking Machine Dealers 





BUILT NOT STUFFED 


y 


Send your name on a postal 


We have prepared a handsome 
136-page book—we mail it free on request 


It tells all about the Ostermoor Mattress in detail with 200 illus-  _ 
trations. It describes how hair mattresses are made and where the hair 
comes from — you should know this before you sleep on it. The Ostermoor 





SIZES AND PKICES: 
2 ft. 6 in. wide, 25 Ibs. $8.35 
3 ft. wide, 30 Ibs. 10.00 
3 ft. 6 in. wide, 35 Ibs. 11.70 
4 ft. wide, 40 Ibs. 13.35 
4 ft. 6 in. wide, 45 lbs. 15.00 
All 6 ft. 3 inches long 
Express Charges Prepaid. 
In two parts 50c. extra. 


Mattress shipped day check 
is received. 





starts clean, stays clean — starts comfortable, stays 
comfortable a life-time without remaking. 

Send for the book to-day, and we will send you the name of 
the dealer in your vicinity who sells the genuine Ostermoor and 
will not attempt to defraud you with a substitute. Every genu- 
ine Ostermoor has the familiar trade mark in red and black 
sewn on the end of the mattress. We sell by mail, and refund 
your money after 30 nights’ free trial, where we have no agent. 

Write for the book before you buy anywhere — then you'll know“ what's what.” 


OSTERMOOR & COMPANY, 117 Elizabeth Street, NEW YORK 











Canadian Agency: The Ideal Bedding Co., Ltd., Montreal. 





What is the Mark 








Ten Sets, CanoeLage 
TRAYS, ETC SHOULD BE, 





you have 





On Your Christmas 
—w Silver? 


Did the silverware which you gave or received as Christmas 
presents bear either of these trademarks? If the spoons, knives, 
forks, etc., had the “1847 ROGERS BROS.” brand, or the Tea Sets, 
Candelabr 


that Wears.’’ 

_ These marks stand for the highest quality in silver plate. Additional 
pooaee to match any design in these goods can always be supplied by local 
dealers at any time. Write for our New Catalogue ‘‘N-28’’ showing all new and 


leading patterns. weRIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY, Meriden, Conn. 
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. SPOONS, KNIVES, 













a, Trays, etc., the MERIDEN B. COMPANY mark, as here shown, 
the assurance that they are of the best — ‘‘Silver Plate 


(International Silver Co., Successor,) 


NEW YORK CHICAGO HAMILTON, CAN. 
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Weland’s Sword 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6) 


ought to know. You foretold it, Old Thing. I’m 
shoeing horses for hire. I'm not even Weland 
now,’ he said. ‘* They call me Wayland-Smith.’ ”’ 

** Poor chap!”’ said Dan. ‘*‘ What did you 
say?” 

‘What could I say? He looked up, with the 
horse’s foot on his lap, and he said, smiling: ‘ I re- 
member the time when I wouldn’t have accepted 
this old bag of bones as a sacrifice, and now I’m 
giad enough to shoe him for a penny.’ 

***Isn’t there any way for you to get back to 
Valhalla or wherever you come from?’ I said. 

*** I'm afraid not,’ he said, rasping away at the 
hoof. He had a wonderful touch with horses. 
The old beast was whinnying on his shoulder. 
* You may remember that I was not a gentle God in 
my day and my time and my power. I shall never 


| be released till some human being truly wishes me 


well.’ 

*** Surely,’ said I, ‘the farmer can’t do less 
than that. You’re shoeing the horse all round for 
him.’ 

*** Yes,’ said he,‘ and my nails will hold a shoe 
from one full moon to the next. But farmers and 
Weald clay,’ said he, ‘ are both cold and sour.’ 


or 


** Would you believe it that when that farmer 
woke and found his horse shod, he rode away with- 
out one word of thanks? I was so angry that I 
wheeled his horse right round, and walked him back 
three miles to the Beacon, just to teach the old 
sinner politeness.” 

** Were you invisible?’’ said Una. Puck nodded 
gravely. 

‘The Beacon was always laid in those days 
ready to light, in case the French landed at Pevensey, 
and I walked the horse about and about it that lee- 
long summer night. The farmer thought he was 
bewitched — well, he was, of course — and began to 
pray and shout. I didn’t care. I was as gooda 
Christian as he any fair day in the county, and 
about four o’clock in the morning a young novice 
came along from the monastery that used to stand 
on the top of the hill.” 

** What’s a novice ?’’ said Dan. 

** It really means a man who is beginning to be a 
monk, but in those days people sent their sons to a 
monastery just the same as a school. This young 
fellow had been to a monastery in France for a few 
months every year; and he was finishing his studies 
in the monastery close to his own home. Hugh 
was his name, and he had got up to go fishing here- 
abouts. His people owned nearly all this valley. 


| Hugh heard the farmer shouting, and asked him 
| what he meant. The old man told him a wonder- 
ful tale about fairies and goblins and witches, and I 


know he hadn’t seen a thing except rabbits and red 


| deer all that night. (The People of the Hills are 














like otters: they don’t show except when they 
must.) But the novice wasn’t a fool. He looked 
down at the horse’s feet, and saw the new shoes 
fastened as only Weland knew how to fasten ’em. 
(Weland had a way of turning down the nails that 
folks called the Smith’s Clinch.) 


ox 


*** Hm,’ said the novice. ‘Where did you get 
your horse shod?’ The farmer wouldn’t tell him 
at first, because the priests never liked their people 
to have any dealings with the Old Things. At 
last he confessed that the Smith had done it. ‘* What 
did you pay him?’ said the novice. ‘ Penny,’ 
said the farmer very sulkily. ‘ That’s less than a 
Christian would have charged,’ said the novice. ‘I 
hope you threw a thank-you into the bargain.’ 
‘No,’ said the farmer. ‘ Wayland-Smith’s a 
heathen.’ ‘ Heathen or no heathen,’ said the 
novice, ‘you took his help, and where you get 
help there you must give thanks.’ ‘What?’ said 
the farmer. (He was in a furious temper because I 
was walking the old horse in circles all this time.) 
* What, you young jackanapes?’ said he. ‘ Then 
by your reasoning, I ought to say thank you to 
Satan if he helped me.’ ‘ Don’t roll about up 
there chopping logic with me,’ said the novice. 
‘Come back to the Ford and thank the Smith, or 
you'll be sorry.’ 

“Back the farmer had to go. I led the horse, 
though no one saw me, and the novice walked be- 
side us with his gown swishing through the shiny 
dew, and his fishing-rod on his shoulders like a 
spear. When we reached the Ford again— it was 
five o’clock and misty still under the oaks —the 
farmer simply wouldn’t say thank you. He said 
he’d tell the Abbot that the novice wanted him to 
worship Heathen Gods. Then Hugh the novice lost 
his temper. He just said: ‘Out!’ put his arm 
under the farmer’s fat leg and heaved him from his 
saddle on to the turf, and before he could rise he 
caught him by the back of the neck and shook him 
like a rat till the farmer growled, ‘ Thank you, 
Wayland-Smith.’ ”’ 

** Did Weland see all this ?’’ said Dan. 


or 


** Oh, yes, and he shouted his old war-cry when 
the farmer thudded on to the ground. He was de- 
lighted. Then the novice turned to the oak tree 
and said, ‘Ho, Smith of the Gods! I am ashamed 
of this rude farmer; but for all you have done in 
kindness and charity to him and to others of our 
people, I thank you and wish you well.’ Then he 
picked up his fishing-rod— it looked more like a 
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tall spear than ever—and tramped off down the 
valley.’’ 

** And what did poor Weland do?” said Una. 

**He laughed and he cried with joy, because he 
had been released at last and could go away. But 
he was an honest Old Thing. He had worked for 
his living and he paid his debts before he left. ‘I 
shall give that novice a gift,’ said Weland. ‘A 
gift that shall do him good the wide world over. 
Blow up my fire, Old Thing, while I get the iron 
for my last job.’ Then he made a sword —a dark- 
gray, wavy-lined sword —and I blew the fire while 
he hammered. By Oak, Ash and Thorn, I tell 
you, Weland was a Smith of the Gods! He cooled 
that sword in running water twice, and the third 
time he cooled it in the evening dew, and he laid it 
out in the moonlight and said Runes (that’s 
charms) over it, and he carved Runes ~n the blade. 
‘Old Thing,’ he said to me, wiping his forehead, 
‘this is the best blade that Weland ever made. 
Even the user will never know how good itis. Come 
to the monastery.’ 

**We went to the dormitory where the monks 
slept, and saw the novice fast asleep in his cot, and 
Weland put the sword into his hand, and I remem- 
ber the young fellow gripped it in his sleep. Then 
Weland strode as far as he dared into the Chapel, 
and threw down all his shoeing-tools — his hammer 
and pincers and rasps—to show that he had done 
with them forever. It sounded like suits of armor 
falling, and the sleepy monks ran in, for they 
thought the monastery had been attacked by the 
French. The novice came first of all, waving his 
new sword and shouting Saxon battle-cries. When 
they saw the shoeing-tools they were very bewil- 
dered, till the novice asked leave to speak, and told 
what he had done to the farmer, and what he had 
said to Wayland-Smith, and how, though the 
dormitory light was burning, he had found the 
wonderful, rune-carved sword in his bed. 
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‘* The Abbot shook his head at first, and then he 
laughed and said to the novice, ‘Son Hugh, it 
needed no sign from a Heathen God to show us that 
you will never be a monk. ‘Take your sword, and 
keep your sword, and go with your sword, and be 
as gentle as you are strong and courteous. We 
will hang up the Smith’s tools before the altar,’ 
he said, ‘ because, whatever the Smith of the Gods 
may have been in the old days, we know that he 
worked honestly for his living and made gifts to 
Mother Church.’ ‘Then they all went to bed again 
except the novice, and he sat up in the garth play- 
ing with his sword. Then Weland said to me by 
the stables, ‘ Farewell, Old Thing, you had the 
right of it. You saw me come to Old England, 
and you see me go. Farewell!’ 

‘* With that he strode down the hill to the corner 
of the Great Woods — Woods Corner, I think, it is 
now — to the very place where he had first landed — 
and I heard him moving through the thickets 
toward Horsebridge for a little, and then he was 
gone. That was how it happened. I saw it.’’ 

Both children drew a long breath. 

‘* But what happened to Hugh the novice ?’’ said 
Una. 

** And his sword?” said Dan. 

Puck looked down the meadow that lay all quiet 
and cool in the shadow of Pook’s Hill. A corn- 
crake jarred in a hay-field near by, and the small 
trouts of the brook began to jump. A big, white 
moth flew unsteadily from the alders and flapped 
around the children’s heads, and the least little haze 
of water-mist rose from the brook. 
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** Do you really want to know?” Puck said. 

‘*We do,” said the children together. ‘* Aw- 
fully!’’ 

** Very good. I promised you that you shall see 
What you shall see, and you shall hear What you 
shall hear, though It shall have happened three 
thousand year; but just now it seems to me that 
unless you go back to the house people will be 
looking for you. I’ll walk with you as far as the 
gate.” 

‘* Will you be here when we come again?” they 
asked. 

‘* Surely, sure-ly,’’ said Puck. ‘‘ I’ve been here 
some time already, and I'm too old to change my 
habits. One minute first, please.’”’ He gave them 
each three leaves — one of oak, one of ash and one 
of thorn. ‘* Bite these,” said he, ‘‘ otherwise you 
might be talking at home of what you’ ve seen and 
heard, and —if I know human beings — they’d send 
for the doctor. Bite!’’ 

They bit hard and found themselves walking side 
by side to the lower gate. Their father was lean- 
ing over it. 

** And how did your play go?’’ he asked. 

‘* Oh, splendidly,’’ said Dan. ‘* Only afterward, 
I think, we went to sleep. It was very hot and 
quiet. Don’t you remember, Una?’’ 

Una shook her head and said nothing. 

** T see,’’ said her father. 

*** Late —late in the evening Kilmeny came home. 
For Kilmeny had been, she could not tell where, 
And Kilmeny had seen what she could not declare.’ 

But why are you chewing Jeaves at your time of 

life, daughter? Forfun?’’ 

‘* No. It was for something, but I can’t eazactly 
remember,’’ said Una. 

And neither of them could till _— 


Which will be printed in the next (the February) issue of The Journal, will tell of a lad 
who is given one of the greatest castles in England and told to hold it on pain of hanging. 
In the third story we will find ourselves aboard a pirate ship and will witness an exciting 
seizure of bars and bags of gold; then on the African coast we will see a desperate fight 
between three men and a forest full of gorillas. A fourth story will show how a king’s 
messenger was dropped into a well in which the tide was coming up, and kept there until, 
as the water touched the corners of his mouth, he “‘ confessed.’’ 
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THE CASHIER AT 
DEACONS’ 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16) 


from Lombardy to the Devil’s Gulch, as on a 
magic carpet, leaving the poor, matter-of-fact little 
cashier to trot along behind smilingly. 


It was a ridiculous honeymoon. Three days at 
Coney Island might seem tawdry enough to any one 
except the Whaup and the Whimbrel, even though 
they were spent with an elephant trainer’s wife. 
But to this childlike bridal pair the little holiday 
abounded in the miracles of the commonplace. 

Before they returned to begin the proud proprie- 
torship of a home, tothe Whaup came the Whimbrel, 
and inserted an affectionate forefinger into the 
buttonhole of his coat. 

** Dear old Whaup,” she said, ‘‘ don’t you think 
it would be nice to have Stella out to dinner with 
us the first time we eat in the flat? She’s sucha 
poor, lonely little thing; she knows hardly anybody 
or anywhere to go, she’s so poor, and she hasn’t 
even got It to comfort her!” 

‘* All right,’’ said the Whaup. 
to her to come out tomorrow.”’ 

‘* Be sure you don’t, by any accident, make the 
message exactly ten words long,’’ said the Whim- 
brel. ‘‘ She’s such a conventional, unimaginative 
child that it’s always fun toshock her. And eleven 
words inatelegram does seem terribly extravagant, 
and it only costs three cents more.’’ 

At the little flat in Harlem a surprise awaited the 
Whaup and the Whimbrel —— a surprise so magically 
magnificent, so overpowering, that they looked at 
each other almost with fear, and spoke in whispers. 
Upon a bureau, in the Lake of Como, was an en- 
velope addressed to Mr. and Mrs. Jolin Gow. 
Inside were ten one-hundred-dollar bills. 

** What shall we do? What does it mean? 
sent it?’’ cried the Whimbrel. 

The Whaup smiled and slapped the money loftily 
in fine equanimity, rising to the situation. ‘* What 
shall we do? We’ll prove that we’re worthy of it 
by taking it and spending it, without embarrassment 
or question! Listen here, dear, isn’t this just ex- 
actly what we'd do if we wererich? ‘There's nothing 
surprising about it, afterall! Some one who knows 
us understands; that’s all! Some one is playing 
the Game as I would play it if I could!’’ 

** Yes, somebody’s got It!’’ said the Whimbrel; 
** but I wonder who it can be!’’ 
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The dinner was all ready when the cashier came, 
and as they sat over their coffee the Whaup dis 
closed their wonderful good fortune to Miss 
Delafield. 

‘* How are you going to spend it?’’ she asked. 
Then she turned to the wife. ‘‘ I suppose you’ll 
take the first boat to Italy, won’t you ?”’ 

*€ Oh, no!’’ said the Whimbrel. 

**VYou’re going West, first, then?’’ said the 
cashier, turning to the husband. 

** Oh, no!’’ said the Whaup. 

** The fact is,’’? said the Whimbrel, ‘*‘ we don’t 
want to-travel, after all —not for a while, at least. 
We’ ve found something so much better right here 
— better than Italy, better than Colorado, isn’t it, 
dear ?’’ 

** You bet it is!’’ said the Whaup. 

They had looked deep into each other's eyes as 
they spoke, and when at last their glance was freed 
from that loving exchange they saw that Miss 
Delafield had tears in her eyes. The Whimbrel 
sprang up and put her arm about the cashier’s neck, 
kissing her on the cheek. 

‘Oh, you poor, dear thing!’’ she whispered. 
‘*Isn’t it selfish of us to be so happy? I wish we 
could make you as happy as we are!’’ 

Miss Delafield’s smile came back suddenly with a 
flash that relieved the Whaup’s perturbation. She 
returned the Whimbrel’s kiss, but did not let go 
the hand that nestled in her own. 

**’m so glad you’re happy,’’ she said. ‘‘ I was 
sorry only because I was afraid I mightn’t see you 
any more. I’ve given up my position at Deacon 
Brothers, and I am thinking of leaving town.’’ 

The Whimbrel looked at her for a moment in 
silence, then, releasing herself, ran out of the room. 
She returned to press a folded banknote into Miss 
Delafield’s hand. 

** You must take this. and use it for your vaca- 
tion. We both want you to, don’t we,Whaup? Jt 
would make us unhappy if you didn’t — wouldn’t 
it, Whaup? You need a good long rest.’’ 

Miss Delafield kept the bill and smiled. 
tried to speak, but it seemed impossible. 

Then the Whaup cleared his throat; his Adam’s 
apple rose and fell. ‘* There’s something I wanted 
to tell you, Miss Delafield,’’ he began solemnly; 
‘do let me say it now. I’m sure you’d be much 
happier if you didn’t take things quite so seriously. 
You ought to try to get your mind out of your 
matter-of-fact, daily, commonplace routine, some- 
times. If you could only play with your world as 
we play with ours, and sometimes get outside of it, 
you'd find it loads of fun! ”’ 

Miss Delafield shook her head plaintively. 
‘You know Ihave no imagination. But I'll try!”’ 
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She bade them a cheerful good-night, insisting 
that the Whaup should not see her even to her car. 
Then after Miss Delafield had gone the little 
Whimbrel climbed into her husband’s lap and put 
her lips to his ear. : 

** Do you know why I’m so fond of Stella, dear ? 
Do you know why I wanted her here tonight ?’’ she 
whispered. 

The Whaup shook his head as well as he could 
under the circumstances, for there were two arms 
about his neck. 

** It’s because I think she’s in love with you, you 
dear old Whaup! I was so sorry for her — not the 
least bit jealous, of course, for she hasn’t got It, 
has she? Not the least little bit! ’’ 

‘* No, I’m sorry for her, too—if she could only 
play the Game! ”’ 

They walked to the window and looked out. 
**Look at that carriage driving away!’’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘‘It must have been waiting at one of 
these houses. I wonder if it’s a brougham? J was 
never quite sure what a brougham was.”’ 

Then his voice grew melodramatic. ‘In that 
brougham, dear — I’m sure it’s a brougham — per- 
haps there is a wonderfully rich young girl, beautiful 
and full of spirit, going on some thrilling adven- 
ture!”’ 

** Perhaps she’s coming back from one,’’ suggested 
the Whimbrel. 


** Tl telegraph 


Who 


She 


NOTE — Another one of the Millionaire Girl Stories will 
appear in the February issue of The Journal. 


WINTER LOVE 
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gate and saw no one in the garden, no one watching 
their entrance from any point whatever. 

**Let’s go set down a spell before we 
‘ Good-by,’ ’’ he suggested. 

** Good-by,”’ with life-throbbing lips after the 
passing of half a hundred years! They closed the 
gate carefully behind them, and, going for a space 
up a side path, sat down on a bench beneath the 
tender green plumes of a weeping-willow tree. The 
garden was hushed and silent as far as human 
sounds go. Only the wind stirred faintly from the 
south, calling: ‘‘ It is June, June, June —the time 
of Youth and of loving.” And spreading beds of 
lilies-of -the-valley lifted their bells with a tinkling 
of perfume. ‘‘ Our great-great-great-grandmothers 
swung their bells in your bride’s bouquet,” they 
tinkled. ‘‘ Have you forgotten, Angy?’’ 

Abraham laid his carpet bag and his cane on the 
ground, then passed his arm around Angelina’s 
shoulder. There was a long silence. So much to 
say! So little time in which to say it! And yet 
neither of the old folks could speak. 

Two robins came again and again to peek at the 
couple through the willow branches, and at last, 
unable to keep silence any longer, together they 
caroled forth their joyful secret: 
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** We have a nest, a nest, a nest —just full of | 


little ones.’’ 

** Peep!’ said each little one to prove it true. 
ia Peep! ” 

The old couple, thinking of the long ago when 
they had built their home nest — of all the hopes 
woven into the careful meshes —of the nest as it 
now was, desolate, lost forever, bereft of little ones, 
sat and listened in silence. Angelina wondered if 
there was a garden at the Poor-House, if birds could 
flutter over the home of the pauper with such joyful 
singing. She rested her head against her husliand’s 
shoulder; she felt him lay his cheek against her hair 
and the carefully-preserved cld bonnet. Never 
mind: he would not hurt the bonnet. 


ex 


‘* Father,” she said after a while, ‘‘ fer all the | 


things I’ve done and shouldn’t orter done, an’ fer 
all the things I didn’t do an’ should have done fer 
you, will you forgive me?”’ 

Abraham sobbed aloud. - 

‘* My dear, of all the women in the world you 
have got the leastest reason ter ask fergiveness. I 
been a poor husband ter you, Angelina. I can’t 
help but feel ef yer had married anybody else yer 
wouldn’t never have come to this pass. Do yer 
forgive me?”’ 

Angelina could not answer except by a greater 
sense of yearning toward him which he must have 
felt in the body pressed so close to But 
Abraham was not satisfied. 

‘* Mother, I’m a-gwine to ask yer another ques- 
tion. An’ yer mustn’t mind me a-askin’ it. It’s 
worried me many a year. When 
a-sparkin’ you yer had another beau. You know 
who I mean. He’s Congressman now, an’ he owns 
half o’ Shoreville. Be yer sorry now that yer didn’t 
marry him?’”’ 

Angelina sat up straight and snapped her eyes at 
her husband. 

‘* Married ter him! 
ter one o’ them new-fangled iron safes an’ not have 
no key ter the combination lock.’’ She nestled 
back in the shelter of her husband’s shoulder and 
he gripped her hand hard with his*horny palm. 
She whispered soft and low: 

‘*T ain’t heerd yer say it fer years an’ years, 
Abraham. Before yer go I want ter hear yer say : 
‘I love you!’ ” 

Abraham, even in his young days, had been 
reluctant of speech when love was the subject in 
question. Like many another man he had thought 
that one declaration of love should last a woman a 
lifetime. 

** You know I do,’’ he protested shyly as a boy. 

‘*T want ter hear yer say it.’’ 

**T love you.’’ His tone gained passion. ‘* My 
God, yes! I love you! And you?’’ whispered 
Abe, lis heart almost standing still; and it was 
much larger than the heart that had stood still after 
the same question fifty years ago. ‘* Do yer love 
yer old man, Angy?”’ 

Angelina did not look at him. She pressed one 
shriveled little hand against her heart. The color 
spread from her throat to her forehead. 

** Better than any one else that I have ever known 
in all the world.”’ 

In their nest the baby robins were cuddling to- 
gether, their eyes closed, their voices hushed. And 
both father and mother bird watched tenderly from 
the limb above. 

** Sleep, sleep!’’ softly they sang together. 
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his. 


Angelina and Abraham leaned even closer to | 


each other. First the old man’s eyes closed, and 
even as Angy wondered who would watch over the 


slumbers of his weary old age in the Poor-House, | 


she, too, fell asleep. Abraham’s old holiday hat 
fell unnoticed to the ground and the gray hair of his 
head mingled with the gray beneath Angelina’s little 
bonnet. The pair of birds swished softly down- 
ward until they were perched on the end of the 
bench looking up at the two peaceful old faces. 

The little lady-bird looked from the old couple to 
her mate with a vaguely troubled air of questioning. 

** This is winter love,’’ she twittered. 

** Sweet,’’ sang the Junetime mate, half rebuking, 
‘* winter love hurts more. Sleep!” 

Whether the birds carried the story or not they 
never knew, but while the old couple slept a group 
of women came along the path and looked at the 
two gray heads, the two quiet faces. The ladies 
sighed, whispered, pitied, murmured, looked again 
and went away. More came and went on tiptoe. 
Finally a young man with a beard came, and, star 
ing even longer and with a deeper light in his eyes 
—for he had been Marjory’s physician and was 
also the visiting physician at the Home—he 
also went away. The sun was setting when the 
two old folks woke almost at the same moment 
to find the matron of the Home sitting on the 
bench beside them. They rose confusedly, but she 
gave them no time for speech. She took the old 
lady into her arms and pressed a kiss upon her 
reddening cheek. 

‘* Mrs. Rose, we were expecting you all after- 
noon. You are most welcome.’’ She turned to 
Abraham and took his trembling right hand in 
both her firm and gentle palms. ‘ Mr. Rose, I’m 
so glad to see you! The old ladies decided at a 
special meeting today that they cannot possibly 
live another day without a man in the house. 
There is plenty of room— plenty of everything. 
Will you honor us by accepting our hospitality as 
long as you two shall live?”’ 


I first come | 


I’d jest as soon be married | 
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No dew drop, gentle breeze or sunshine fair- . 
dust paper, scissors and a little care. 
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These Magnificent Roses 


were made from 


Drenmisond 
Crepe “Paper 


This wonderful material in every color and tint is used in mak- 
ing a thousand novel articles of beauty and usefulness for the 
home. Table decorations — party favors and festoons —all the 
popular flowers — for covering and beautifying many useful arti- 
cles —for draperies — and Holiday trimming. There is no limit 
to its artistic possibilities and it costs but a few pennies to pro- 
duce these unique and startling color effects. Our FREE Book, 
** Art and Decoration,"’ will show you how. 

Our Crepe Paper Napkins, Doilies and Table Covers are inex- 
pensive, highly artistic in color designs — dainty and effective as 
decorations. You can't produce the same results with any 
crepe paper but Dennison's, as no vther possesses its splendid 
strength and shading. 

Because of their exquisite designs and the purity of the material, 
Dennison’s Crepe Paper Napkins are fast taking the place of 
linen. 

Dennison’s Crepe Paperand Crepe Paper Napkins can be found 
at all dealers. If you cannot get just what you want, notify us, 
and we will see that you can get it. 

A BEAUTIFUL GIFT —Send your address to our nearest store 
and receive Free an assortment of beautiful table decorations made with 


Dennison's Crepe Paper. 
Please address Dept. 1 at our nearest store. 


DENNISON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
: The Tag Makers. 
Boston, 26 Franklin St. New York, 15 John St. 
Philadelphia, 1007 Chestnut St. 
Chicago, 128 Franklin St. St. Louis, 413 North 4th St. 
























To Mothers of Sons 


Every mother wishes her sons to grow up good 
citizens. Next to the influence of a mother’s 
teaching, nothing is so powerful in molding the char- 
acter of growing boys as the books those boys read. 
There is one magazine which is teaching boys 
and young men to be good citizens. This magazine 
has told the story of graft in business and in politics 
until it has become one of the factors which have 
caused the vast uprising against such conditions all 
over the country. It will tell next year the story of 
unjust taxation by the railroads, whereby you pay 
more for the necessities of life than you should. 

This magazine is McClure’s. 

If you have boys whom you wish to grow up with 
the right ideas of business and politics, and a desire 
to help change conditions in this country, see that 
they read McClure’s regularly. 

Take your own dollar, if necessary,— out of your 
pocket-money, or savings, or allowance — and send 
it to us to-day for a subscription, in your own name, 
or in the name of your husband or onc of your sons. 

We promise you it will be the best investment 
for future years that you can make of that dollar. 

It will be an investment in good citizenship, 
not only a benefit to you, but to all the country. 


McClure’s is a complete, well-rounded magazine. It has stories 
as well as articles. The stories are good. You will enjoy reading 












them. Your family will enjoy reading them. S. S. 
More than that, there will be every month articles, such as — 

the Reminiscences of Carl Schurz, one of our greatest 48 East 23rd St 

citizens and the friend of our greatest men, which will iti 


be the best sort of history of this country to place 
before young readers. 

Send the dollar to-day. 

Every month McClure’s will bring into your 
home its message to you 
and to yours. 


S.S. McCLURE COMPANY 
48 East 23rd Street 
NEW YORK 


1 send you one dollar 
Jor McClure’s Magazine 
Sor one year, commencing 
with the Fanuary number. 
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GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
formency THE FRED MACEY CO., Lia 


for the Home 


The application of correct 
mechanical principles, re- 
gardiess of cost, and the 
supplying of perfect goods at 
popular prices, has earned for 
the ‘‘Macey’”’ Sectional Book- 
case an unequaled and lasting 
reputation the world over. The 
**Macey’’ non-binding doors, 
“that don’t bind,’ are noiseless, 
effective, always reliable, and can 
be taken off or replaced, without 
taking down the bookcase when 

in use. 


Art Catalogue No. G-1105 
Free on Request 


44 pages, 8 x 10, printed in colors, 
40 beautiiul illustrations showing 
30 sizes of sections in 
5 standard grades and finishes 
3 styles of glass for doors 
Full, Half and Corner sections 
Non-binding doors —that don't bind 
Vopular prices and liberal terms. 
(btainable through more than 
1000 Dealers, or direct. 
Freight paid. 
Satisfaction guaranteed 


Home Office and Factories, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
KETAIL STORES: 

New York, 343 Broadway 
Chicago, 152 Wabash Av. 
Boston, 4) Franklin 8t. 
Philadelphia, 14 N. 
13th St. 













All the sweetness and 
delicious flavor of fresh 
grapes are preserved in 


a delicious beverage for 
holiday entertaining. 





Simply the juice 
of the finest Concord 

grapes, pure and health- 
ful, put up with a care to 
keep its purity and good- 
ness, it is a refreshing tonic 
and a nourishing food, 
good all the year round. 

Sokl by most druggists and 
grocers. In ordering, it is worth 
your while to specify ‘* Welch's." 
If your dealer cannot supply you, 
send $3.00 for trial dozen pints, 
express prepaid east of Omaha. 
Booklet with delicious recipes for 
beverages and desserts made from 
Welch's Grape Juice, free. Sample 
3 oz. bottle, by mail, 10 cents. 


The Welch Grape Juice Company 
Westfield, N.Y. 
























Engraved Wedding Invitations 


100 Engraved Invitations, in Round Hand Script, . . . §7.50 
100 Engraved Announcements, in Round Hand Script,. . $7.00 
Additional hundreds, per 100, $2.50. 

To introduce our Mail Order Department we make the Special 
Offer of Engraved Visiting Cards, 100 Cards ani! Plate, $1.10. 
Our line of wedding samples, also monogram stationery, sent 
free. We prepay all express charges 


BICKNELL & CO., 78 State Street, Chicago 





You won't drop your 
glasses and constantly need 
to buy new lenses if you 
wear Shur-On Eye-glasses. 
The money you save on 
lenses will more than pay 
for Shur-Ons. 


2 All shapes at all opticians’. 
Stur-On" on the mounting. 
Any broken part of 


Mountings replaced free 
of charge by any optician 
in the U.S, 


. Valuable book free 
_/ yeology”’ is full of informa- 
if [- fl 1 on the care of the eyes. 


» your optician’s name 
ta copy free. 


Eye -glasses 


E. Kirstein Sons Co., Dept. A 
Estab. 1864. Rochester, N.Y. 








THE GIRLS’ 
CLUB 


With One Idea: To Make Money 





A Happy New Year to One and All 
ND may it be a happier year and a 
busier year than the one which has 
gone before. ‘‘A busier year!”’ 
sayssome one. ‘* Please don’t! I couldn’t 
possibly be busier than lam now.’’ That 
is exactly what I thought a year ago, when 
looking back upon my first year’s work as 
the head of The Girls’ Club. It was diffi- 
cult to see where any extra work could 
have been crowded in, the girls kept me 
so constantly occupied in answering their 
letters. 

Nevertheless I screwed up my courage 
and made my New Year’s resolution: 
| ** Resolved, That The Girls’ Club shall help twice 
as many girls during 1905 as it has during 1904.” 
With this end in view I worked a little harder, had 
a little more assistance, and the Club helped not 
only twice as many, but nearly three times as many 
girls as before. Asa matter of fact, it is always the 
busy people who can crowd in a few extra activi- 
ties, while those who have fewer duties can seldom 
tind time for any more, 

There were other girls besides myself who made 
New Year’s resolutions, and who have kept them 
tothe letter. If Ihad enough space I might give you 
many letters irom girls who made the resolution 
which I suggested last year, ‘‘ Resolved, That I 
will earn twice as much money through The Girls’ 
Club during 1905 as I did during 1904.”’ As it is, 
1 can tell you of only a few. 

** Dear Girls’ Club,’’ writes one girl, ‘‘I am 
happy to say that I have kept my resolution and 
have earned more than twice as much money as I 
did last year. I have bought a piano with The 
Girls’ Club money, and enjoy it very much. I 
haven’t yet made up my mind what [ shall earn 
next year, but it will be something worth while, I 
assure you.’’ 





who was not a member of the Club: 


“My dear Editor of The Girls’ Club: 


On last New Year’s morning before going down- 
stairs I madea few resolutions, and among them were 
these three: 

“First: | would do more for people outside of my 
own family; 

‘Second: I would get more out of life for myself; 

‘Third: I would make application for membership 
in The Girls’ Club before the day was over. 

‘* The last one was a complete failure, for here it is 
almost another New Year's morning and I am still an 
outsider. But, though somewhat tardy, I will carry 
out the third resolution now, and feel sure that the 
Club will help me to keep the other two.” 


She is now trying to make up for lost time and bids 
fair to become one of the most successful members 
ot the Club — and there are many more like her. 

So let us be brave enough to resolve to accomplish 
a little more than we did last year, and remember the 
secret of the usefulness of the humble postage-stamp: 
** its ability to stick toathing until it gets there! ”’ 


The “Swastika Sisterhood” 


UR honor-roll grows Every day the 

registered mails carry pins to those who have 
earned them, and one begins to look for the wearers 
of the swastika wherever one goes. 

Who got the first pin? A girl in a little town in 
Louisiana, who had keen a member less than a 
month, It was natural to suppose that the honor 
would go to some active member, but the Louisiana 
girl beat them all, with Philadelphia and Canadian 
girls close after. More about them next month, 

Every day also brings to light new and interest- 
ing items concerning the swastika. For instance, 
not long ago I saw it cut in the stone chimney of a 
bungalow on the Maine coast, woven in some fine 
silk brocades which were brought by a friend from 
China, and artistically engraved on a silver bracelet 
made by a Navajo Indian silversmith. One girl 
wrote that her college class had adopted it as their 
pin, and another had it engraved on her notepaper. 

There are members of the Club who live in 
widely-separated parts of the world and who have 
doubtless seen this symbol used in many ways by 
many people. If so, Ishould be glad #f they would 
write to me about it. 

But you are naturally more interested in earning 
the swastika than in learning about it. Everybody 
is ** just wild,’’ as one girl puts it, forthe pin. I was 
afraid that after the first thousand had been given 
out THE JOURNAL people would say that it was too 
expensive and we could have no more, but that is 
not at all likely, and no girl who is really a worthy 
member of the Club need be disappointed. How 
soon will you be one of the ‘* Swastika Sisterhood ”’ ? 


apace. 


Why Not be a Prize Winner? 


ID you ever think it possible that you might win 

a prize? I have no doubt that there are hun- 
dreds of girls who never seriously thought they 
could, but who could, nevertheless, if they would. 
The winning of prizes has been made as easy as 
possible so that every girl might have a fair chance. 
Since the beginning of the contest on October*‘1, 
fifteen thousand dollars have been distributed. 
Many of you have missed your opportunity so far 
as that sum is concerned, but there are other op- 
portunities still ahead of you. Why not try fora 
share of the five thousand dollars to be given away 
this month? There is really no reason why you 
should not have a part of it, and I will help you 
win it if Ican. Write me at once and ask me how 
to do it. 

Now let me repeat: I wish you all a Happy New 
Year, and hope that you will let me help you make 
it so by helping you to earn money, for that is what 
I am here to do. 


THE GIRLs’ CLuB 
THE LApDiEs’ HOME JOURNAL 
PHILADELPHIA 


But here’s a different kind of letter from a girl 
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HOW TO GET 
PATTERNS FREE 


A Chance for Every Reader of The Journal to Get 
Patterns for Winter and Spring Clothes 


E HAVE told you what a pleasure it has 

been to us to receive universal praise for 

our patterns, and now we want you to 
know that what pleases us most are the thousands 
of letters coming te us in ever-increasing numbers 
from all sorts and conditions of women — the rich 
and the poor alike — saying that the patterns are 
a real boon to them. This shows us that the pat- 
terns should be in every home, so in appreciation 
of this fact, and to make them accessible to all, we 
again make this offer: 


To any reader who will send one yearly sub- 
scription for either THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
or “* The Saturday Evening Post,’’ at the present 
price of $1.25, for some person not now a sub- 
scriber, we wili give three coupons, each of 
which will be good for one pattern (at 10 or 15 
cents) offered in THE JOURNAL or in our “ Style 
Book.”’ 


Was there ever a chance like this for women to 
get such useful, necessary and attractive articles 
absolutely free? Our patterns have been proved by 
the women of the country, the leaders in style, to 
be the simplest to cut and the easiest to put to 
gether. And then the ‘‘ Guide-Chart ’’ — have you 
heard about it and the wonderful help it is to the 
home dressmaker? Well, at first, you know, women 
in ordering the patterns always said, ‘‘ Don’t forget 
to forward the ‘ Guide-Chart,’ ’’ evidently thinking 
it was entirely separate from the patterns, and on 
the order of a map to hang on the wall of the 
sewing-room. But it is better than that, as it is on 
the back of the pattern envelope and just can’t 
get lost, and is always there to refer to and settle 
any question that might puzzle the inexperienced 
dressmaker. 

A woman who wrote us yesterday, from one of 
our great cities, says: ‘‘ I had been in the habit of 
buying all my suits until THe JOURNAL started 
supplying patterns; then I found out it would be a 
good thing for me to try and make a suit myself. 
Your patterns are so clear one can hardly make a 
mistake, and with the assistance ot 
Chart,’ it is well-nigh impossible.’’ 

So we want all women to try our patterns and 
know this for themselves. 


the ‘ Guide- 


Unlike other Pattern Departments, we include not 
only our fashion designs, but also patterns for the 
most charming embroidered, knitted and crocheted 
work of all descriptions; for instance, future issues 
will show designs for embroidered shirtwaists — 
work that girls love to pick up during the cozy 
winter afternoons before the fire; alphabets in all 
sizes and for all purposes, from marking the tiny 
letters for handkerchiefs to big ‘*f Old English ”’ 
letters for towels and tablecloths. This will appeal 
to the housewife who likes neatly-marked linen, 

These designs and many others will be sent to 
you absolutely free in return for the courtesy of 
sending us a new subscription for either THE 
LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL or ‘ The Saturday 
Evening Post,’’ at the present price, $1.25. In 
doing this, however, be sure to state clearly that 
you are taking advantage of this offer, and the 
coupons will be promptly mailed to you. As we 
have said, these coupons will be good for any of 
our ten or fifteen cent patterns, and until such time 
as you care to use them. 


DON’T FORGET OUR 
FREE BOOKS 


HERE are a few of them left, and they can be 
secured for very little trouble. But you should 
send for them as soon as possible, so that your ap- 
plication may be entered before they are all gone. 
There are six of these books, you know, all novels 
except one, and that is as readable and,entertaining 
asanovel. They have all been chosen from among 
the thousands of books published in the last year 
because they are the ones that practically everybody 
wishes to read and are therefore among the ‘‘ best- 
selling books’’ of the season. Any one of them 
will delight a girl whether she wishes to keep it or 
yive it away, and she may get it without the slight- 
est cost to herself. These books all sell for $1.50, 
but cost nothing when obtained in this way: 
** Beverly of Graustark,’’ by George Barr McCutch- 
eon; 
‘* The Masquerader,’’ by Katherine Cecil Thurston; 
‘* Old Gorgon Graham,’’ byGeorge Horace Lorimer; 
‘* The Prodigal Son,’’ by Hall Caine; 
‘* The Sea Wolf,’’ by Jack London; 
‘* The Crossing,’’ by Winston Churchill. 


All that a girl has to do, if she wants one of these 
books, is to get two of her friends to give her one 
dollar and twenty-five cents apiece for a year’s sub- 
scription to THE JOURNAL. Only please bear this 
in mind: At least one of the two subscriptions 
must be from a new subscriber — one, you know, 
who is not already receiving the magazine from us 
by mail. The other subscription may be an exten- 
sion of one which has been already entered. Any 
of the above-named books may be selected as a 
reward for the trouble taken in securing the sub- 
scriptions. Send the $2.50, with the two names 
and addresses, and the name of the book you want, 
to THE JOURNAL’S Book Bureau, and we will send 
the book to you, postage free. 

If you send us four subscriptions we will send 
you any two of the books, or any three for six sub- 
scriptions, and so on. Why not try for one of the 
books and see how easy it is? Doubtless you will 
feel encouraged to try for some of the others; or, if 
you prefer to send two subscriptions yourself to 
THE JOURNAL as gifts to two friends, you will get 
a book for yourself or for use as another gift. 


MAPLE SYRUP 


That Maple Flavor 


which has made Towle’s Log Cabin 

Maple Syrup famous, is the test of its 

goodness and purity. The genuine 

deliciousness of the Syrup has en- 

deared it to every member of the 
j family, to old and young alike. 


Towle’s Log Cabin MAPLE Syrup 





é 

| Towle’s Log Cabin CAMP Syrup 
Towle’s LogCabinPENOCHE Syrup 
and Towle’s Log Cabin Molasses 
can be had in pint, quart, half gallon 

, and gallon Log Cabin Cans, as shown 

BH above, and every can is warranted 


full measure and absolutely pure. 
f) Order a can from your grocer today, 
and try it for yourself. 


Send us your grocer’s name, with ten cents, 
coin or stamps, and we will mail you the 
‘Towle’s Log Cabin Souvenir Spoon, silver 
plated and gold lined bowl, together with 
* Krom Camp to ‘Table,” a little book of tried 
recipes that will prove a real delight. 










The Towle Maple Syrup Company 
68 Custer St., St. Paul, Minn. 


Makers of the wholesome 
‘Towle’s Log Cabin Pancake @ 
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Flour. §y 
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Trade-Mark. 
Is Guaranteed to go twice as far 


for it. as paste or liquid polishes. X-Ray is the 

. OR. GINAL Powdered Stove Pol- 
ish. It gives a quick, brilliant lustre and Does Not 
Burn Off. Sample sent i/ you address Dept. B. 


LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., Agts., 78 Hudson St., New York 




















This signature 

in blue has for forty 

years been linked 

with” the finest meat 
extract the world produces 


—the genuine 


| LIEBIG COMPANY’S 
{)) Extract of Beef 
( the most concentrated form 
>) of beef goodness. 
\G : 


—— 








‘‘A Hill Climber”’ for Boys and Girls 


A muscle maker —strengthens spine, back, 
shoulders. Jolliest, healthiest, sportiest of 


- Glascock’s Racer 


Scientificaliy designed, geared 
and built. Three motions: Rac- 
ing, Semi-Rowing and Rowing. 
Absolutely safe. Can't upset nor 
stop on dead center, Rubber tired 
and finished in colors 
Light, strong. En- 
dorsed by physicians, 
Buy of your dealer if 
possible, or direct, if he 

No hasn't GLASCOCK’S KACER. 
"Dead Center” Illustrated catalogue FREE. 


Glascock Bros. Mfg. Co., 615 Factory St., Muncie, Ind. 
















Swastika— Prehistoric Cross 


Symbol of Good Luck. In Mexican Filigree 
Stick Pin, 7-16in., 18K., $2.00. Silver 50c. 
Brooch, 9-16 “ 16K., 2.25. ‘“* 5c. 
Brooch, 11-16 “ 18K., 3.50. “ 85e. 
Plain silver, Indian style, 25¢. and 50c. 
Send for circular of other goods. 


ROBT. J. TAUPERT 
Manufacturer of Mexican Filigree Jewelry IP 
Las Vegas, - - New Mexico 

If not satisfactory money refunded. " 
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DRAWN BY ELIZABETH T. SCHMITZ 


HE New Year opens up a vista of needle- 
work ideas such as has seldom before 
been seen in the history of our country. 

Ideas are coming from everywhere, even from 
the desert and far-away wilds of Africa. We 
can see the rug-weavers of ‘‘ Beni Mora’’ now, 
and in their embroideries the dreamy, almond 
eyes of the Arab women. I want to bring all 
this before you so that you may apply it your- 
self to your homes and wearing apparel, as 
those women do. There is a fascination in 
such kinds of needlework that no others have; 
I can hardly tell why, unless it be that nothing 
can surpass Nature and life, and these work- 
ers, as it were, use human emotions for their 
lights and shadows, life-stories and the heav- 
enly planets for their designs, and Nature for 
their colorings. Do you think, then, that in 
following these we shall sigh for the ‘* fancy- 
work of yesterday ”’ ? 


ODAY, however, I want to discuss the prac- 

tical uses of our needle, and since the com- 
ing of New Year suggests calendars I must tell 
you how to make some very novel ones. Usea 
piece of millboard about ten inches by twelve, 
and measure a piece of burlap just to fit it, leav- 
ing a margin to turn over and paste on the 
wrong side. Inthe centrea round hole is cut, 
and a circle of the same size is worked around 
this onthe burlap. This is done in a shade of 
peacock blue, tipped with emerald green, in 
a scroll effect. Up in the left-hand corner is 
a tiny hour-glass, embroidered in soft grays, 
with the sand half-spent; in the upper right- 
hand corner is ‘‘1906’’ in fancy figures, 
shaded from green to blue; the lower left- 
hand corner has a small sun-dial, done ina 
bronze effect, and the fourth corner is taken 
by a dainty calendar, attached with little 
brass rivets, and the words ‘‘ Tempus fugit,”’ 
embroidered in the same green and blue, are 
gracefully woven into the design. After all 
the embroidery is complete the cloth is tightly 
stretched over the board and its edges pasted 
on the wrong side. The opening inthe centre 
is treated the same way, and a thin wooden 
back in which the same hole has been cut, and 
having an easel-stand attached to it, is tacked 
in eight places to the front board by fancy 
tacks. A little clock is then inserted in the 
opening and the background mottled with a 
bit of sepia paint; and you have one of the 
most artistic and useful calendars imaginable. 


_ ER calendar is even more original 
than this, and since I have made one my- 
self I can well vouch for its usefulness and 
beauty. It is a doily-book, and there should 
be enough leaves to hold twelve doilies. These 
are made of eggshell paper, fourteen inches by 
fourteen. The backs are two heavy pieces 
of cardboard; cover these with any shade of 
linen desired, embroidered with a little fancy 
edge and the figures 1906, a small spray of 
flowers (the recipient’s favorite) and her ini- 
tials or monogram. With a leather clipper 
cut four holes in a row along the binding 
edge, two near the top and two at the bottom 
through backs and leaves, and tie the whole 
together with two dainty bows of ribbon. 
And now for the inside work; it was to hold 
a set of twelve doilies, embroidered to repre- 
sent the twelve months of the year in flowers, 
with the month-name embroidered in tiny 
white letters on each doily, in the sender’s 
own writing. The doilies were round, meas- 
uring twelve inches across, and each had a 
plain edge buttonholed in white silk over a 
cord, from which extended fringe an inch and 
a half wide. The linen was very sheer and 
fine, and it was an exquisite set of doilies. 


UT to complete the covers first: I got a 
little calendar printed in gilt and took the 
leaves apart, putting one neatly on each page 
opposite where the doily for that month would 
lie. Over this I wrote an appropriate little 
quotation. 
For instance, the January doily had a snow- 
drop design, and so I used Shelley’s lines: 
“ The suowdrop, and then the violet, 
Arose from the ground with warm rain wet.” 
For February—‘‘And there’s pansies, 
that’s for thoughts,’’ from ‘‘ Hamlet.’’ I 
wish I could give you all of them, but space 
will not permit, nor time either. Each leaf 
bore its apt quotation, and so you see that in 
one gift my friend had a thought, a calendar, 
a floral decoration and a lovely set of doilies, 
besides the neatest kind of book to keep them 
in. On the flyleaf of the book I wrote: 


“FOR YOU 


** May flowers deck your way, sweet, 

And friends hold close and fast. 
2 the future be so bright, sweet, 
ou may never think of the past.”’ 


The Journal's Needlework Pages 


Mrs. Grabowskii’s Work of the New Year 


Then I signed my name. The doilies may 
be as simple or as elaborate as you desire, but 
even in simple form the gift is one that money 
could not buy. 


T IS quite a season for pixies and sprites. 
Let me tell you of a dainty calendar in that 
style. This one is rather larger than the 
others, being about twelve inches by eighteen. 
To the left is embroidered (mainly in outline) 
the figure of a young girl holding in her hand 
twelve ribbons, each one attached to a little 
sprite. Each sprite has in his hands a flower 
and a card, the card bearing a leaf from a 
small calendar; they are running after each 
other playfully. The effect is most charm- 
ing, and this little motto, embroidered low 

in the right-hand corner, adds greatly to it: 

“IT send you my good wishes 
And speed them on their way, 


And trust that you are spending 
The happiest New Year's Day.” 


UT all of you don’t want to make calen- 
dars, so let me tell you how to make an 
extraordinarily beautiful screen for the parlor. 
The frame is in an Egyptian design in greens, 
violets and golds, and the panel in it is partic- 
ularly attractive. Lotus blossoms on a soft, 
pale green satin, the bronze and gray effects 
of the leaves and the curious seed-pods show- 
ing their litthe seeds—this makes a perfect 
symphony of color. The blossoms are in 
creamy pinks, violets and white, and they 
grow up out of long horizontal dashes of silver- 
gray representing the water. The effect is 
restful and artistic in the extreme. 


VERYTHING is embroidered now, and 
burnt-wood, too, seems to ‘‘ rage’’ again, 
as well as leather goods. There is a fad for 
combining leathers now, and the most charm- 
ing pillows can be made by combining two 
kinds. A circular piece, about a foot and a 
half across, is cut from sage-green suéde, 
and to this is joined in fancy, heavy button- 
holing a rough fawn-skin, with the hair on. 
A circular opening is cut out in the centre of 
the latter to correspond with the suéde piece, 
to which it acts asa frame. The pillow is 
put under this and the irregular edges are 
allowed to hang over. 


REALLY believe bead-work has taken an- 

other hold —certainly the purses and card- 
cases have; these are made with weaving, 
crocheting and stringing, a cardcase in clear 
gold-colored beads being one of the newest. 
Some of the cases are lined and used to 
hold opera-glasses or handkerchiefs. The 
latter are made with loop handles which loop 
from front to back instead of from side to side; 
this allows the belt to pass through and secure 
it to yourside. Those done in jet are partic- 
ularly smart. There is a beautiful one in 
sapphire beads, and another in ruby beads 
with silver trimmings — these are especially 
designed to correspond in color as well as 
style with those new shades of velvet so much 
in vogue this season for evening gowns. 


PEAKING of wearing apparel reminds me 
be of the new knit and crocheted effects now 
so popular, ‘‘throws’’ of the most delicate wools 
in scarf shape for evening wear, light enough 
to seem like a zephyr when thrown over the 
head, and done with a large needle in a soft 
ring stitch. There is also a new inner wrap 
in a very fine wool. It is so light in texture 
as to take up almost no space, and yet there is 
more warmth to it than to the heavier ones. 


EGULAR Norfolk jackets are to be found 
now, in chinchilla wools. They are warm 
and handsome for skating and golf, and have 
mittens and caps to mateh. The baby afghans 
and buggy straps are knit or crocheted in 
white, a close stitch being used for the founda- 
tion, the colored edging being in a very heavy 
wool which forms an edge of soft balls like 
popcorn stitch, or like little rosebuds if it is 
done in pink. Some of these afghans have 
the little rosebuds and forget-me-nots actually 
done in their natural colors in cross-stitch, 
forming little stripes or scattered effects. 
Nothing could be more beautiful or dainty. 


HERE is a craze for negligees of crochet, 

too, done in shell designs and tied under 
the arms with ribbon bows which form sleeves. 
They are knit or crocheted closely and havea 
fluffy edge of the same color ora contrasting 
one. Many of these are bordered with the 
little floral cross-stitch designs, which are 
verv easily worked on the plain knitting or 
crochet. ‘By plain crochet I mean the single 
crochet stitch, of course. 








CHARMING work-bag is made from a 

twenty-two-inch square of corn-colored 
brocade, two dress stays, six inches long, and 
with eyelets, and two yards of ribbon an inch 
wide. The silk is folded diagonally and the 
corners trimmed off about five inches deep, 
leaving the two corners on the fold uncut. 
The piece when open would resemble an 
oval, with rounding corners on two opposite 
sides and pointed corners on the other two. 
Turn in three-quarters of an inch for a head- 
ing and closely box-plait each half (still on 
the bias) into the length of the stays. 
the plaits and stitch them on the machine, 
using a piece of ribbon inside for a casing. 
After running the stays in, tack through the 
eyelets at each end and fasten the ribbons to 
form loops by which to carry and open the bag. 


pees linen canvas of the best quality 
lends itself to artistic decoration better 
than almost any other inexpensive material, 
and innumerable articles, beautiful as well as 
useful, can be fashioned therefrom. The fol- 
lowing are easily made and are dainty and 
suitable gifts for the woman who enjoys hav- 
ing her little belongings well cared for. They 
do not soil and are compact, and so will be 
found doubly useful for travelers. 

For a pin-case use a piece of brown linen 
seven inches by thirteen in size, the ends 
turned down three inchesto form pockets. The 
outer edges are turned in and stitched as near 
the edge as possible with linen-colored thread. 
Pink the edge of a piece of tan broadcloth six 
inches by six and one-half square and stitch 
it lengthwise through the case, forming two 
leaves. We now have two pockets for papers 
of black and white pins and the leaves for 
stick-pins. A conventional design in sepia 
decorates the outside, studded with the gold 
or crimson jewels used in embroidery. 


SOUVENIR postal-card-holder is made of 

the same brown linen, eight inches by 
eighteen, with ends folded back four inches 
for the cards. The cover is decorated with a 
graceful design, jeweled if desired, and com- 
pleted with ribbon ties. 

Magazine-covers and photograph-holders 
may be made in like manner, cutting the 
linen twenty-four inches by eleven and turn- 
ing back the ends four inches. The 
photograph-holder may be embellished some- 
what by lining with brown taffeta. 

Other colors may be used on the linen 
quite as effectively as brown. Blue or green, 
with jewels to match, makes an attractive 
decoration. 


IEW things are more adapted to needlework 

than brown linen. Besides these other 
things, match-scratchers are made from it. 
One has a_ brown fence-rail embroidered 
across it in outline. To the right side is 
attached a litthe wooden bucket for matches, 
and there appears over it, seemingly on the 
other side of the fence, a donkey’s head; 
there are also, outlined to the left, two little 
negroes in sunbonnet and hat, their eyes rolled 
up; these are embroidered in red, black, yvel- 
low, etc. And high up in the corner is a 
moon of sandpaper, tinted yellow. These 
words are outlined across the fence-rail: 

“Don’t scratch your matches on de coon; 

Look up younder — dar's de moon,” 


VERY useful clipping-book can be made 

with two strips of heavy cardboard, five 
inches by ten. Cover with brown linen or 
light silk, whichever you prefer, first em- 
broidering it with little scattered blossoms in 
some harmonious color. Were we not past 
the Christmas season — though it would really 
be just as pretty for a wedding present as 
well —I should suggest a green ground and 
decorations of mistletoe having pearl beads 
for the berries. Six large envelopes should 
be bound inside as leaves, the back and 
leaves being tied together with bows of num- 
ber four ribbon. On the flap of each envelope 
write in gilt one of the following words: 
Social, Historical, Miscellaneous, Musical, 
Poetical, Religious, Political, Scientific, 
Household, and so on. The word ‘“ Clip- 
pings’’ should be embroidered on the cover. 
This article, though simple, is a very useful 
thing to have near one on the library table, 
particularly if a pocket be arranged some- 
where on it for holding scissors. It will save 
many a weary search for a bit of information 
that isn’t in your scrapbooks. 

These little fads and fancies seem to appeal 
to the needleworker very much at this season, 
with New Year, St. Valentine’s Day and 
Easter coming, and surely there is enough 
here to interest you for a while. 
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Warm floors 


Children can play on the floors, 
by the windows, in corners, 
anywhere and everywhere, in 
homes warmed by 


RICAN; IDEAL 


With old-fashioned heating methods 
the cold air currents cross the floor of 
the room to the hot air register, stove 
or fireplace, making unpleasant or 
dangerous drafts. 


In steam and hot water warming,the 
heat is made to steadily circulate day 
and night through every inch of the 
piping and hollow radiators, placed to 
arrest and genially warm the cold air 
as it enters at doors and windows —all 
cold drafts are thus prevented. 

Fuel and labor-savings pay for the outfit - 
outiasts the building. Put in OLD buildings —farm 
or city without disturbing occupants or partitions, 
or removing present heating methods until ready to 
start tire in the new. Inquiries stating size and kind 
of building you wish to heat are very welcome. Sales 


branches and warehouses throughout United States 
and Europe. Six cold months ahead — write TODAY. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR(OMPANY 


Dept. 25 CHICAGO 


eo Sh Sree 


which 











BOOK FREE 


A valuable cloth bound 
book exactly like illus- 
tration sent /7¢e¢ on ap 
plication. This book 
contaims 200 receipts 
and suggestions which 
enable the careful house- 
wife to save money yet 
supply her table better 
with many new and dainty 
Aishes by the use of 


Sargent’s 


Gem i, 


Chops everything a 
woman wants chopped, 
does it easily, quickly, 
noiselessly — nothing 
to get out of order, easy 
to keep clean, quickly 
changed from coarse to 
fine, useful every day. 

Sold by hardware and 
housefurnishing stores. 
Write for the Cook Book 
to-day. 


SARGENT & CO. 


150 Leonerd St. 
New York 
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Select with Care Your Architect! 


It means much to you! The home you buil! expresses your per- 
sonality. Through tts halls and porticos runs the story of your 
4ife. Your home should be a credit to you; spend your money 
wisely; wecan help you make every dollar count. 








fhe Keith Design, against 5 others from leading architects, was 
awarded first prize by unanimous vote of the Minneapolis Park 
Board and over 2500 out of 4000 voted for it without knowing the 
Board's decision. It is only one of 1200 tasteful, practical designs 
in our various books of plans as follows: 


128 Studies of Sum. Ctgs. $1.00 | 134 Catg. $1600 to$2000 $1.00 
119 Brick & Com’'n Soles 1.00 163 ‘s 2000 tes 3s00 1.00 
28 Stables & 2 Auto Houses .50 174 ‘* $2500to$3000 1.00 
55 Dbl. Houses, Flats,etc.1.00 189 ‘‘ $3000to$4000 1.00 
76 Cottages less than$800 .50 154 ‘‘ $4000and up’d 1.00 
90 qertan Sese te $1200 50 17 Model Schoolhouses 1.00 
136 Catg.$1200to$1600 1.00 31 Modern Chur. hes 2.00 


(A Keith Plan Has ORIGINALITY) 


The Building of It 128 pages, i lustrated, a practical guide 


so youcan recognizean remedy faulty 
work, thus supervising the construction of your own home, $1.00. 


THE KEITH CO., Architects, 800 Hennepin Ave 


Minneapolis, Minn 


PIAYS sewti=m. PLAY S 


FREE! FREE! FREE 
Address BAM’L FRENCH, 24 West 22d Street. NEW YORK 
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A Half-Hour Lesson in 
Needle-Painting 


By Bessie Berry Grabowskii 


Drawings by Elizabeth F. Washington 


Studying the Poppy 
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ASS E HAVE here 
2h three designs in 
44 that favorite 


flower, the poppy, whose 
form so much resembles 
the form of the wild rose, 
that as a study I think it 
should follow our lesson 
on the rose. Besides, it 
adapts itself gracefully to 
many varieties of needlework and toalmost any 
article. This design is not only appropriate to 
the colored embroidery, but it also is exquisite 
in Mont Mellick, especially when used in com- 
bination—as it is here— with Hedebo. 

Should you use it for Mont Mellick get 
heavy satin coutil for your foundation and 
about five sizes of Mont Mellick cottons to 
embroider with, filling the petals with fancy 
Mont Mellick stitches, and doing the lace 
stitches in the Hedebo linen threads. 


Stitch 


HIS lesson, however, will treat more par- 

ticularly of working out the design in 
colored poppies. For this you will require a 
fine, round-thread art linen, which costs from 
seventy-five cents to a dollar a yard. You 
will need —or rather, it is prettiest to have — 
twelve shades of red, shading from almost 
black to a rich pink, using between six and 
nine shades to a poppy, and varying them on 
one piece from light to dark poppies, just as 
they grow naturally. Of course, you can 
make them all light poppies or all dark ones, 
using only eight shades for all, but on white 
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A Bureau Scarf in Poppies and Hedebo 


The key given below the diagram explains 
the color placing asto both name and number. 

The centre ball, or pistil, of a poppy is 
worked in two sections, the lower part in the 
darker shade of gray-greens (you will need 
five of these shades), worked straight up and 
down; the top piece is like a little umbrella 
and is worked around, as shown 
by the spokes of the wheel in 
the diagram, the edge being two 
shades lighter than the under piece 
and shaded up still lighter to the 
point. The seeds are full and 
fluffy, and for the darker poppies 
should be done in very dark green 
French knots, mixed in with 
black, and for the light blossoms 
in two shades of brighter greens 
and black. Remember always to 
embroider the petals first in any 
flower and the centres and turn- 
overs last. The green leaves have 
a gray cast, but it is not the real 
silver-gray. Select six shades for 
the outside of the leaves, and for 
the under side use the five true 
gray-greens which I mentioned 
above. Thestems should be done 
in the gray-greens, too, and each 
prickle made by just one stitch in 
the very dark green. 


HE seed-pod, you will notice 
from the diagram, shades very 
light in the middle so as to look 
bulged. The dent, 
which gives the little 
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‘‘gathered-in’’ ap- 
pearance at the top, 
is worked with the 
shade numbers given on the dia- 
gram in the line of greens used 
for the outside of the leaf. The 
edge all around the pod is 
marked for the bright greens, 
too, but in shading up to the 
light centre use the numbers 
marked in your gray-green line, 
instead of carrying it all in the 
bright line, as the pod in swell- 
ing and developing gets gray in 
tone. Use the same method on 
the green ‘‘bud-caps.’’ As 
usual, work all back petals first 








A Poppy Sofa-Pillow with Lace Centre 


O. 2109.— Perforated patterns of this pillow-cover, 
with a piece of color for stamping, can be supplied; 
size, 22 by 22 inches. Price, 30 cents, post-free. Order 
by number, and send all orders, with price inclosed, to the 


Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal. 


linen it is much prettier to vary, having some 
light, some medium and some dark, and 
grouping these properly will prevent having 
it too light in some places, and will balance 
the various parts well. 


GOOD rule to follow both for economy 
and to give you the greatest variety is, 
in embroidering all flowers, to use a full 
line of silks; though, as 1 said before, you can 
consult your own taste in buying and work- 
ing, and may use only a small variety if you 
choose. The diagram shown on the right 
gives only the one variety, a rich, velvety 
red, blended into crimson and tipped with 
pink. This diagram is applicable to any 
eight poppy shades, if the proper rotation of 
figures is observed, and if the position of the 
poppy you are working permits the same 
shading. To avoid using the double numbers 
above nine I use a, b, c, etc., to indicate the 
tenth, eleventh, twelfth shades, and so on. 
The higher shades in the dark, shadowy points 
give that crinkled, wavy effect to the poppy. 
The lines show the stitch direction, which 
is always toward the centre. 


SPIKES IN 
DARKEST GREEN 


Diagram Showing Color Placing 


Key: Reds, 12 shades; gray-greens, 5; outside greens, 6; black, 1; border, 


white. G means bright green, GG gray-green, R red. 


first, second and third shades; A, B,C, tenth, eleventh and twelfth shades. 
















O. 2107.— Perforated patterns of this bureau scarf, with a piece of color for stamping, can be supplied; size, 20 by 45 inches. Price, 50 cents, 
post-free. Order by number, and send all orders, with price inclosed, to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal. 


and theiredges inadouble strand. Remember 
that the poppy, like the wild rose, curves in 
on the inside (in a cup shape) and bulges on 
the outside, but that it differs from the wild 
rose in one respect: the poppy is lighter in 
color on the wrong side and the wild rose is 
darker; so where the poppy turns over, 





A Circular Centrepiece in Poppies 


O. 2108.— Perforated patterns of this centrepiece, with a piece 

of color for stamping, can be supplied; size, 24 by 24 inches. 
Price, 40 cents, post-free. Order by number, and send all orders, 
with price inclosed,to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, 


inward, as poppies often do, let it be lighter 
in shade than the outside—I should say two 
shades lighter. 

Poppies are very effective done in various 
shades of white, tipping them with palest pink 
and lavender, and shading into the palest 
green for shadows. A sofa-pillow of green 
linen or even of white linen would be most 
beautiful worked in such a color scheme. The 
seeds should be worked very full, in pale 
yellows and greens in the white poppies, and 
the leaves should be of a pale silver-green. 


| 
| 


| 
| 


HE lace stitches in these designs can be 
done either in white twist silk or in linen | 


thread; I prefer the latter for .this work. 
And, although the figure at the head of the 
first column gives the exact working only of 
the sofa-pillow centre, the same method is 
used in all the lace stitches. 
The patterns will give the exact 
diagram for each design. 
Whenever the flower or any 


overlaps the lace stitches and 
has to be cut out around it, 
always do the:lace first, taking 
it well into the edge, smoothly 
and without knots. Then out- 
line the edge of the colored fig- 
ure with cotton or silk padding, 
and, using a double strand of 
the required shade of silk, but- 
tonhole the entire edge closely, 
using short and long buttonhole 
stitch and preserving the proper 
stitch direction, so that you may 
blend well into your embroidery 
and shade it as directed. When 
cut this preserves its edge. 

The edge is padded only with 
an outlining of darning cotton, 
so as to hold firmly, and is but- 
tonholed narrowly with em- 
broidery cotton if linen thread is 
used for the lace, and in border 
silk if silk is used. The loops 
between the scallops are done 
along with the scallops. Button- 
holing past the first point, maké 
a loose loop back to it when you 
have reached the last point and, 
filling this loop with button- 


1, 2, 3 mean 
as before. 


figure in colored embroidery | 


holing, continue with the scallop | 


Lamp-chimney Glass 
is not all alike by a 
good deal. 


Macsetnu’s chimneys 


are made to stand heat, 


‘create a proper draft, 

and to compel a lamp 

to do its best. 

| My name is on it if 

it’s a MacsBeru. 
My Index 

all these things fully 


explains 


and interestingly; tells 
how to care for lamps. 
It’s free—let me send 


Address 


MAcBETH, Pittsburgh. 


Your Boy’s Clothing 


Should be Refined, 
Comfortable, Stylish 


The “ ” boys’ 
name of clothing 


it to you. 





means perfection and durability; it 
means that the clothing is guaranteed. 


You know how dignified you feel when 
you are well dressed. 

Good, stylishly designed clothing has the 
same effect upon your boy—it creates in 
him a refined sensibility —it makes him feel 
as he looks—it helps cultivate in him a 
taste for refinement. 

See that he wears clothing which possesses 
tone and character — nothing develops the 
finer instincts in a boy so quickly and per- 
manently as the feeling that he is well 
dressed. 

On sale at best clothiers and depart- 
ment stores everywhere. 


Our new booklet will be sent to you free, upon request 


SAMUEL W. PECK & Cu. 
806-808 Broadway New York 














Your 
Mirror 
Will Show 


your complexion fresh, 
clear, smooth and health- 
ful, ready for the winter’s 
gayeties, if you use the 


‘Queen of Toilet Powders” 


.BIACHE 


FACE POWDER 


Accept no other. Substitutes may be 

dangerous. Flesh, White, Pink, Cream. 

50c a box of druggists or by mail. Send 10c for nile. 
Ben. Levy & Co., tA 125 Kingston St., Bos 








F The New Bear Brand 
\ “Manual of Handiwork” 


(8th edition) just off the press, is the 
most comprehensive knitting and 
crocheting book of instructions ever 
published. 192 pages high art print- 
ing; over 250 illustrations, pictures 
and directions for making 200 arti- 
cles for the family, illustrating 85 
different stitches and showing how easy it is to 
knit or crochet. Will be sent postpaid to any 
address for 25 cents. 
Bear Brand Yarn Mfrs., Dept. F, New York 





















| 
{ 
Hon. John Wanamaker, ex-Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, Phila.; Bishop C. H. Fowler, D. D., 
LL. D., New York; Rev. Russell H. 
Conwell, D. D., Grace Baptist Church, Phila. ; 
heartily endorse the 


Philadelphia Institute — 
The Pioneer Stammering School 


Illus. 80-p. book free. EDWIN S. JOHNSTON, 
Pres't and Founder. 
1033, 1043 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia. 
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For His Majesty the Baby 


HERE is no des- 

pot more exacting 

in his claims than 
the baby, and we are 
ever anxious to supply 
him with things 
both pretty and 
useful. Often a 
loving heart and 
willing hands 
can contrive, out 
of almost noth- 
ing, something 
far prettier than 
could be bought, 
and I am syg- 
gesting here a 
few things of 
this kind. 





To Weigh the He must be 
Baby weighed the first 
thing, and the 


little scale shown in the first illus- 
tration was arranged especially for 
that purpose. This is just the 
ordinary hook scale, covered neatly 
with a piece of heavy satin ribbon of a delicate 
pink shade, and just wide enough to meet and 
whip together evenly at the back. The top 
edge is turned in, the lower edge fringed, .and 
both are gathered close to 
the scale ; tie a bow through 
the ring. A tiny oblong 
slit is cut in the ribbon, 
showing the scale numbers 
through, the edges are 
turned in and neatly 
fastened, and around it 
is painted or embroid- 
ered a tiny wreath of 


forget-me-nots in the 
natural shades. 
WONDER if you 


have ever thought of 
how useful an old 
tabourette may be, if 
converted into a baby 
basket, and yet just as 
dainty as the usual 
wicker affair, and much more serviceable. 
It can be easily made and is well worth 
the trouble. The top is first removed, 
which leaves the legs ana a hexagonal 
rim about four or six inches deep, open 
all the way through. Insert to the depth 
required a board cut just to fit inside this 
rim, fastening securely with furniture glue 
or brads. This forms the bottom of the 
basket or toilette stand. The top is fast- 
ened on with little brass hinges, and then 
the decoration begins inside. It can be 
lined with the usual pale blue and soft 
muslin edged with lace. 
There may be pockets for 





Filled with Gay 
Marbles 


> the comb and brush and 
y little things necessary 
to the baby’s toilette, 


the dainty powder-box 
having a place directly 
j inthe centre; all can be kept 


A clean and nice, as the lid 
@ closes over it when not in 
Xe, use; and it has cost 


little more than time. 


NOTHER thing that 
requires only a 
little ingenuity to make 
A Knitted Whip | 4 basket crib, a 
unique and charming 








0. 2114.— contrivance of small 
Printed di- . 
rections for Cost. Itis evolved from 
making this an ordinary clothes- 


whip can be 
supplied. Price, 
10 cents, post- 
free. Send or- 
ders, with price 


basket, fastened se- 
curely to a_ skeleton 
stand, having four well- 
Soolenal. t tie balanced and strong but 
Patiern Bureau, The ow woodenlegs. Have 
Ladies’ Home Journal. it the desired size— 
those long, plaited bas- 

kets with a handle at each end are best. The 
whole thing may be painted in white enamel 
paint and then trimmed, but a less trouble- 
some and more attractive method is to make 
a deep, double flounce of sheer white Swiss 
or point d’esprit, using some delicate shade as 
a lining. This flounce should be gathered so 
as to have one part of it deep enough to fall 
entirely to the floor on the outside, and the 
other to line the inside, meeting the little hair 
or cotton mattress, which should fit exactly 
in the bottom. Finish the flounce at the top 
with a little double ruffle 
and wrap the handles with 
ribbon, tying a soft bow 
as a finish. The tiny 
pillow should have soft, 





removable slips. 
HE crib is then ready | 
for the little pads, i 


sheets, etc., always re- 
quired. Thenetforsucha 
crib must be both graceful 
and pretty; it is quite easy 
to make it so and takes 
very little time. About 
two yards of fine mosquito- 
netting is necessary. 
_ Around this run an inch- 
and-a-half hem, which is 





The Tabourette as Baby's 
Basket 


‘ ~~ 
String on a Ribbon 
Some Pieces of 
Orris Root 


One of the Hemstitched Towels 


By Bessie Berry Grabowskii 


caught by a feather-stitching of pale blue 
twist silk all around. This is all, except a 
soft bow of blue ribbon about two inches 
wide fastened to one corner. I do not know 
what could be a more useful or attractive gift. 
A novel way to make a pin- 
cushion is shown in the third 
column of this 
page. Usea 
child’s soft 
lisle or silk 
stocking, the 
size for a four- 
year-old — no 
smaller. Stuff 
it tightly to 
the top with 
white wool, and tie 
it together at the top 
with a soft bow of 
wide blue ribbon. 
Price, 
O SWEETEN the 
little layette we 
do not want a real 
perfume. That does 
not seem right or necessary to the fresh 
wholesomeness of a dear baby; it rather 
makes one stand off instead of drawing 
nearer. But to add that clean, fresh smell 


\ 





\ 


For Baby to Cut 
His Teeth On 


people love, nothing is 
white China silk bag 
We always associate 
fresh linen—it is so 


which all dainty 

better than a soft, 
of lavender blossoms. 
lavender with clean, 


pure and sweet and refined. 


A Soft Net for a . 
Baby's Crib “ 
LITTLE case like that shown in the third 
column, to keep the baby’s bottle warm, 
may be crocheted of soft Germantown wool, 
half an ounce being 


sufficient. It may 
be made all white 
or in bands of white 
aud color. Usea 
number three bone 
needle and chain 
four stitches and 
join into a ring. 


The first row make 
eight single crochet 
into the ring. 
Second row, make 2 
s c in every stitch of 
the first row (taking 
the stitch through 
both loops through- 
outthe work). The 
third row make 2sc 





The Baby’s Slipper 


O. 2110.— Patterns for this 

Slipper can be supplied. 
15 cents, 
Order by number, and send 
orders, with price 
to the Pattern Bureau, The 
Ladies’ Home Journal, 








A Sachet of Lavender 


in every other stitch. 
Fourth row, It s c in 
every stitch. Fifth 


row, 2sc in every third 
stitch. You now have 
32 stitches around. 
Make 20 rows for the 
length of the 
bottle. ‘The 
space for the 
ribbon is made 
by chaining 1, 
then one treble crochet, skip 
two stitches and repeat, un- 
“SS til you are around the entire 
* width. Now make a row of 
single crochet in every stitch 
with two chain stitches be- 
tween them, and using the 
inside of the work for the 
right side, draw up the top 
with number four ribbon. 


As the Slipper 
Looks Before the 
Sole is On 


post - free. 
oe NE thing I think very 
sweet for a new baby is 
a set of softest litthe damask 
towels with an inch hem 
(hemstitched) at each end ~ 
and a little one-inch initial. 
As baby grows 
he will want his 
first slippers like 
the little one 
shown, both open 
and made up, at 
the top of this col- 






umn. We have 

patterns forthese, « 
also, and di- * 
rections with 


them for mak- 
ing. They are of 
fine piqué em 
broidered in eye- 
lets, and as they 
are bound with 
tape and only 
whipped together 
they can be easily 
laundered. 
Everything made 
to cut baby’s teeth 
on is usually so cold and hard, but in the 
centre of the page is something much nicer 
than usual and, I believe, safer and more 
soothing to the baby’s mouth. The ob- 
longs are pieces of orris, that come from 
the drugyist’s in just this shape with holes 
pierced in the ends. They are strung on 
number four wash ribbon, and a hard 
knot holds them divided when strung. 


fo Hold 


Pins 


N THE first column of this page you 

will see the picture of a little rattle 

that was sent from abroad. It is netted 
finely of strong cord and holds bright mar 
bles, too large to slip through in any way. 
Soon this little tyrant is big enough to 

want to be a ‘“‘ boy’’ and to drive his 
‘horsey ’’ as he is taken out in his cab. 

A whip both harmless 
and attractive is also 
shown in the first 
column, It is made 
as follows: Get a 
handle-shaped_ stick 
five inches and a half 
long, using wool of 
any color desired and 
a number three bone 
needle. Crochet a 
chain of five stitches 
and ring. Make 
your first row of 2 sin- 
gle crochet in every 
chain-stitch, the 
second row 2 in every 
other stitch. Do this 
in every row until 
you pass the ball of 





A Knitted Cover for a 
Nursing-Bottle 


om O. 2115.— Printed di- 
the handle . Phen rections for making 
begin and narrow this cover can be supplied. 
every row until you Price, 10 cents, post-free, 

se j the te It is Send orders, with price in 
reach th Ip. : to the Pattern 


closed, 
Bureau, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal. 


crocheted around the 
stick as you’ work. 
The thong is made 
of a heavy chain-stitch with a fluffy tassel 
at the end, and four little brass bells tacked 
to the side make it a rattle as well as a whip. 

I might add to these suggestions the little 
photograph-book with places to put his picture 
in each year and room left under each picture 

for his first ‘‘ cute’’ say- 
ings. The backs are two 
pieces of millboard, eiglit 
inches by ten, covered 
neatly with linen and 
embroidered with a few 
forget-me-nots and these 
words: ‘‘The Seven 
Aves of Man.’’ The book 
may be held together with 
ribbon bows. 

With all these things I 
think his tiny majesty is 
well equipped with the 
good things of life as a 
starter. Let us hope he 
may have them always, 
from loving hearts and 
true. 





the Baby’s | 
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| Feeding 





op lenburys 
bods 


The Most Rational System of Infant 
Feeding Yet Devised 


Most babies when born are healthy, 
but on account of improper feeding 
many suffer and do not thrive. 

The ‘‘Allenburys’’ system of infant 
feeding is based on the proved scientific 
fact that a baby’s food should change 
as age advances and the child develops. 
It comprises a series of. three foods, 
suited to the needs of the child at dif- 
ferent ages, and is a distinct advance 
over the old method of trying to adapt 
a child’s stomach to a uniform food, 

If you have a baby, or know of a baby 
of which a mother would say ‘‘It is not 
doing well,’’ we simply ask that you 
write us, stating the baby’s age, and 
we will send a package of the food 
suited to its condition, together with 
booklet giving valuable information on 
‘Infant Feeding and Management.’’ 


THE ALLEN & HANBURYS’ CO., Ltd, 
NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK 
Toronto, Canada London, England 





If the family 
wears Vitality Hosiery 
Vitality, ‘the sock with life" for Men, is 4-ply at 


toe, heel, sole ancl back. Mlack,tan,)lue, grey —all fast 
sanitary colors. Sizes 9to 12. Four times the wear of ordinary 
socks. The only sock of merit ever sold for less than 25« 

Vitality Garter Top Hose for Women “the Hose with 
Life"’ are 4-ply at tue, heel, sole and back and also at to; 
to prevent tearing by garter clasp. Closely knit, shapely, 
and comfortable lixtra elastic welt. Same colors as 
men's. Sizes 8to 10 

Vitality Garter Top Hose for Children are the strongest 
hose ever mace for the little folks. 4-ply foot, knee and 
top No holes for mothers to mend in these hose. Black 
and tan Sizes 5 to 10. 


The Hose with Life, 3 pairs for 50c 


Fither Men's, Women'sor Children’s; state which you want; 


also size and 


color, Every first class dlealer can supply 
you 


—~accept no substitute. If your dealer hasn't them 
order direct from factory sent prepaid on receipt of price. y 


VITALITY HOSIERY COMPANY 
1704 Mascher Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Pears 


has 


offered premiums to induce 








Pears’ Soap never 


sales. It is, in itself, a prize 
for the complexion. 


Established in 1789. 








No Shrinking if you Dry the Children’s 


ockings on 


Stocking Stretchers 


After washing, slip a stocking on each arm of 
the stretchers. This keeps the stockings always 
the same size and absolutely prevents 
shrinking. Stretchers come in sizes 4 to 6. 
The holes make the stockings dry quicker. They 
pay for themselves fimes over by keeping 
stockings large enough until worn out. 

Price, per pair, 25 Cents 
Send for Complete Catalogue D of Dainty 

Styles for Children. 

_ The Children’s Haberdashery Shop 
: 23 John R. St., Detroit, Mich. 















sé e %? ° 
Clingfast’’ Nipple °° **™si2g Bottle 
Pure gum, right size. Kight shape. Clings 


tightly. Oudlasts 3 ordinary nipples. 
At druggists, or from us. 50c. doz., post- 


paid. The Gotham Co., 82 Warren St., N.Y. 





4 2 has best 
Little Folks Magazine })**.<* 
Stories, verses ever printed for children, 3 to 10. 
It delights mothers. Samples of this ideal maga- 
zine with liberal premium list for stamp. 
| ' $1.00 a Year. Agents Wanted. 
| ° 8. E. CASSINO, Box 8, Salem, Mass. 
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Hedebo and Mont Mellick Work Combined 


Designs and Drawings by Elizabeth F. Washington 


ANY combina- 
tions of differ- 
ent kinds of 


needlework now are 
effective and beautiful, 
but no one of them is 
more attractive nor 
more durable than that 
of Hedebo and Mont 
Mellick—nor more 
varied in its application. 
Mont Mellick is a heavy work 
in surface stitches and is of 
Irish origin, while Hedebo is 
‘*heather-born’’ and comes from the barren 
heaths of Denmark. It isa strange thing, but 
we often notice in studying the history of a 
needlework that it was first done 
by the peasants of some country, 
and yet it is dainty enough to be 
the work of a queen. 

Hedebo is usually done on 
linen, while for genuine Mont 
Mellick Irish coutil is used, but 
the two together may be applied 
on either. The pieces here 
shown were done in cotton and 
linen threads on heavy, old 
bleach linen. The heavy work 
and border were done in Mont 
Mellick cottons and the lace 
stitches in Hedebo linen thread. 
This work is suitable for any 





Figure 4 
Lattice-Stitch 


cially appropriate for table 

linens, and both are applicable to wearing ap- 
parel, collar and cuff sets in the Hedebo being 
much used in the world of fashion today. 


OME beautiful specimens of this work are 
shown on this page—two handsome 
twenty-four-inch centrepieces and an oblong 
pillow or nightdress case. Transfer de- 
signs of all of these are now being made, 
and I think every one will be delighted 
with them. Each figure is worked with 
different stitches, which you will find 
clearly shown in Figures 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 
9, 10 and 11; these show the needles in 
and require no further descriptions. The 
lace stitches are not the usual Hedebo 
stitch, but are more like regular lace 
stitches, threads being laid across and tied 
and the pattern darned in, and the edge of 
the figure buttonholed before the material 
is cut away. 

You will find it much easier to work 
them if you will run a thread around the 
figure to brace the edge, then cut away the 
linen, leaving a little margin, and baste it 
on a stiff piece of paper or oilcloth to work 
on. With your needle turn under the cut 
edge evenly 
around the 
stamping and 
buttonhole 
finely with 
linen thread all 
around, filling 
in the lace 
stitches after 
all the rest is 
done, taking them 
only into the but- 
tonholeedge. You 
will find when 
laundering the 
piece that by this 
method it will not 
draw as most cut- 
works do; it is the 
right way to pre- 
Figure 7—Showing the Work- pare for Hedebo — 

ing of a Wheel though these 
stitches are not the 

regular Hedebo stitch, which is always formed 
of fine buttonhole stitches, one row after the 
other forming the design. It is not necessary 
in doing either of these varieties of needle- 
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_work to try to use as many stitches as pos- 


sible on one piece, for a few good ones well 
balanced and repeated at intervals are far 
handsomer. The accompanying illustrations 





Figure 1—In Mont Mellick and Hedebo 


O. 2113.— Perforated patterns of this centrepiece, 
with a piece of color for stamping, can be sup- 
plied; size, 24 by 24 inches. Price, 30 cents, post-free. 
Order by number, and send all orders, with price in- 
closed, tothe Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal. 





Triple Arrow Stitch 





; Figure 6 —Hedebo Lace 
household linens but is espe- Stitch 


show some of the principal 
ones used, besides the lattice, 
arrow-head, outline, chain, 
short and long stitch and 
French knots, which are all 
well known. 

It is well to use four or five 
sizes of the Mont Mellick cot- 
tons for the stitches. The 
outlining stitches to be effect- 
ive should be very heavy, as well as all 
stitches with bars, as in Figures 1 and 2. 
The filling gtitches are usually much finer, 
and often, indeed, very fine, with a heavy 
edge, which is much more effective. Your 
scallop should be done with not too coarse 
a cotton, and this should be untwisted as 
you work, which makes a 
much smoother buttonhole; I 
should advise the medium-size 
linen thread for the lace. 


Figure 5 


N THE centrepiece shown in 

Figure 1, the circular bands 
above the scallop are simply in 
coarse feather-stitch, outlined 
on each side. The three curved 
bands surrounding the ovals of 
lace are done in the lattice- 
stitch, shown in Figure 4; this 
shows the small stitches, put in 
afterward to hold it in place, as 
well as the outlining on the edge. 

There are three sets of leaves 
forming the figures around the 
circles of lace. In one, the two long leaves 
are formed of the loop stars, shown in Figure 
8. This same stitch is used in the lower 
leaves of the next figure and in the centre 
leaf of the third. The fish-net stitch, shown in 
Figure 9, is used for the lower leaves of the 
second group and the side leaves of the third, 




















Figure 3—A Design for a Nightdress-Case 


N2: 2111.— Perforated patterns of this nightdress- 

case, with a piece of color for stamping, can be sup- 
plied; size, 15 by 18inches. Price, 20 cents, post-free. 
Order by number, and send all orders, with price inclosed, 
to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal. 


while the stitch in Figure 5 is used in the 
long leaves of the third group, the side leaves 
of the next and the lower leaves of the other. 
You will see from this that only seven differ- 
ent stitches go to make up this whole piece, 
not counting the scallop and the lace. All 
the circular lace stitches are 
done as in Figure 7, while the 
ovals are a Maltese cross, a 
medallion and a star or a daisy. 
In the second centrepiece, 
Figure 2, the curved bands are 
done also in the lattice-stitch 
(Figure 4) with a tiny French 
knot in the open blocks. The 
other sections are filled with 
fish-net, arrow point, and the 
bird’s-eye star, using heavy 
long and short stitches for the pomegranate 
leaves at the sides of the oval of lace. 
Figure 6 clearly shows the working of these 
lace ovals. 


HE finishing of the nightdress-case (Fig- 
ure 3) is clearly indicated, although the 
case is given only partly worked. You will 
notice that all the heavy scrolls are edged in 
short and long, the bud-shaped figures filled 
closely in French knots and the others in 
arrow points. The lace portions should be 
cut out, buttonholed and treated in the 
same way as that described for the centre- 
pieces, or they can be worked as described 
below and left with the white linen under if 
preferred. 
Figures 5.and 6 demonstrate the making 
of the lace stitches. While all of the com- 
binations are not shown the method of carry- 
ing out any of them is clearly indicated in 
these illustrations. 

Figures 7, 8 and 9 show some of the most 
effective filling ‘‘ surface stitches,’’ the latter 
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Figure 10—The Bullion Stitch With the knots. 





Figure 2—Pomegranates and Leaves 


N°: 2112.— Perforated patterns of this centrepiece, 

with a piece of color for stamping, can be sup- 
plied; size, 24 by 24inches. Price, 30 cents, post-free. 
Order by number, and send all orders, with price in- 
closed, to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal. 


showing three combinations of the same 
stitch, triple, double and single ‘‘ honey- 
comb.’’ Of course, only one of these should 
be used in a single space. 

The much-used ‘“ bullion-stitch'’ is very 
clearly pictured in Figure 10, from the first 
stitch through the twist tothe taking it back 
into the goods and drawing up into the perfect 
bullion; and last (to the left), the three bul- 
lionstogether, forming 
that part of both cen- 
trepiece designs. 

Nothing could be 
more clearly shown 

than the manner of 
finishing the border 
in Figure 11, from 
the padding (using 





Figure 8—Bird’s-Eye 
aheavy cord) tothe Stars 
loopsand picots. I 

know this will be a help to many needle- 
workers, for this style of border is very 
popular now, not only for Mont Mellick, 
but in silk centrepieces as well —and they 


are all done in this way. The picots 
should be at regular intervals, not too 
close, about five to a scallop. As long a 
thread as possible should be used to pre- 
vent having to join and end it any oftener 
than necessary. 


HAVEN ’T space to give you single illus- 
trations of all the stitches used in the 
execution of these pieces, but they are 
clearly suggested in the illustration. In 
using the single honeycomb a French 
knot may be put in each loop, giving the 
effect of an entirely new stitch, which is 
very pretty. The four-petal flower in 
bird’s-eye stitch, 
shown in Figure 8, 
may be made ina 
five-petal daisy, 
crossing the inter- 
section of blocks; this, 
too, is very showy. 
Many of these stitches 
can be so combined, 
giving opportunity for 
much originality in 
working. 
The design for the nightdress-case in Figure 
3 can also be applied to the very fashionable 
long sofa-pillows. There is nothing newer for 
them than these kinds of needlework. The 
French knot is clearly shown here, too. 
These knots should bedonein 
heavy cottons in this instance 
and also in edging a petal ora 
figure with them, as they are 
intended to look like twisted 
chenille balls and very much 
tufted. Where they are used for 
blackberries on a Mont Mellick 
piece the berry is often padded 
first and then thickly covered 
Don’t try to 
make your work too heavy. The 
heavy and light effects should be well balanced 
throughout. If you prefer to use this method 
of working, your lace figures may all be 
buttonholed closely and neatly before cutting 
away the cloth. I should even advise press- 
ing before this is done. The finished piece 
should be ironed on a heavy pad on the 
wrong side. 





Figure 9 —Three Kinds 
of Fish-Net 





Figure 1 1—The Working of the Border Step by Step 


Why Knox’s is The 
Standard for 
Gelatine Purity 


By CHARLES B. KNox 


F KNOX’S Gelatine is not the standard for 

purity and perfect in every respect, why 
| do cheap grocers, or any one else for that 
matter, try to sell cheap gelatines, by saying they 
are just as good as Knox’s? This “just as 
good as Knox’s” means that they know that 
Knox’s is the standard for purity; and that it is 
the only one that is guaranteed to please, or 
your money refunded. It costs a few cents 
more per package than some. The reason it 
costs these few cents more is because I use 
the best stock that can be procured to make 
it from. I have to pay more for that stock. 
The men who supply my stock 
know that they cannot give me 
anything that is not perfect. They 
do not even try to, because my 
demand is such that | take all 
\ of the best stock that is made, and 
they would lose my trade if they 
attempted to give me anything 
that was not strictly perfect. 

My package makes a pint more 
jelly than any other. A cheap package of gela- 
tine will make only a quart, or at most a quart 
and a pint, so it is economy to pay the two and 
a half cents more for the extra quantity in mine, 
aside from the question of quality, and besides 
you have the satisfaction of knowing that when 
you make it up your results will be perfect, and 
you will not have wasted your sugar, flavoring, 
and whatever else you would have put into the 
cheap gelatine, which is liable to turn out only 
a disappointment, not a dessert. 








F For the name and address of your grocer I will send 
ree my recipe book, *' Dainty Desserts for Dainty People.”’ 
If he doesn't sell Knox's Gelatine, send me 4c. in stamps and I 
will send you a full pint package, or for 15c. a two-quart package, 
two for 25c. (stamps taken). If you would like a copy of the 
handsome painting, ‘‘ The First Lesson,"’ drop me a postal card 
for full information how to get it. 


CHARLES B. KNOX 


13 KNox AVENUE; JOHNSTOWN, NEW YORK 
















**THE REAL CHOCOLATE DE LUXE” 


Our Highest Grade Chocolate 
and Best Quality Roasted Nuts. 
Milled as Fine as Skill and 
Improved Machinery Will Permit. 


o> <i 
NUT CHOCOLATE 


Each Cake Packed in Tin Box | 


Sold by First Class Grocers 
and Druggists Everywhere. 


If Not Handled by Yours, Mailed Postpaid 
Upon Receipt of Price, 15c Per Cake. 























% Cocoa & Chocolate Works, 
“J 18thSt. & Irving Place, N.Y. City. 








The Initial House 





Reis’ Washable Patent 
Foundations have simply to be 
attached to the material and 
worked over with cotton or silk 
to produce the most beautiful 
Raised Hand Embroidery—a 
far more satisfactory and eco- 
nomical method than stamping 
and fillmg. Embroidery made 
on these foundations may be 
washed, boiled and ironed. 

, Our line includes a full range 
of Initial letters —all styles and 
sizes: Altar, Floral Designs; 
: ‘also Stars, Eagles, Anchors. 
2'o Lf your dealer cannot supply 
you send us his name and we 
will mail you Sree initial sample and booklet. 


G. REIS & BRO., 640 Broadway, New York 


LEARN TO KNIT 


106 different articles that you can easily make are 
shown in the mew Columbia Book of Yarns (6th 
edition). It explains the use and vaiue of the 
various stitches and gives all other information in 
its 160 pages, Worth $1 to any woman, but sold 
tor 15 cents —at dealers’ or by mail—to get you 
acquainted with Columbia Yarns. So fine and 
elastic that they go farther than others 

and colors are brilliant and lasting. aUMe, 


Look for the Columbia trade-mark 
on the iabel around every skein. 


Columbia Yarns, Philadelphia 











Save Magazine Money by ordering all of your 


magazines and news- 
papers throughus. Our 44-page Ca’ containing a list of 2500 


periodicals mailed Pree. Better write for it to-day. A postal will do. 


Address J. M. HANSON’S MAGAZINE AGENCY, Lexington, Ky. 


“Out Owl Night” 


This 22 in. Pillow Top and One 
(1) Year’s subscription to our New 
yt ty dS ad an 
us. Catalog an ‘ancy 
Work Guide. All ta L2C. 
WALTER P. WEBBER, 
Lynn, Mass. Box L 
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Protection from 


FIRE 








New Model 


Autcmatic 


Fire Escape 





FIRM, strong 
steel ladder up- 
on which two per- 
sons may descend 
abreast at one time. 
If necessary, 15 per- 
sons may use it at 
once, as each section 
is tested up to 2,000 
pounds weight. For 
small houses of two, 
three or four stories 
it is indispensable. 
Constructed of two or 
three strands of steel wire 
in the strongest, simplest 
manner it affords a rigid- 
ity and sense of security 
when in use that has 
hitherto been unknown to 
portable fire escapes. 





The New Model 
Automatic Fire Escape 
is unbreakable, un- 
burnable and will 
never wear out. 


Price $15.00 


Send for Catalog, illustra- 
ting models A, B, C. 


THE 
PARKER-BRUEN 
MFG. CO., Inc. 


1208 St. James Bldg. 
New York City 





Ladder under windowsill 
when not in use. 














How to get 


FREE 


This Stamped Sachet 

Linen with instructions 

for embroidering and 

finishing. Given, until 

March Ist, 1906, to 

every embroiderer sending 16c. for our 


NEW EMBROIDERY BOOK 


Book is our latest ‘* Embroidery Lessons with 
Colored Studies for 1906’ just off the press. Over 150 
pages; over 190 illustrations. Complete instructions 
for working everything new in embroidery. Diagrams 
Distribution and Stitch 


for beginners, showing Color 
Slant for flowers — nothing could make the work more 


simple. Following features are of special interest; 
Colored Plates of all popeies flowers, etc. Infants’ Out- 
fits for Embroidery (22 pieces). Embroidery for Ladies’ 
Lingerie. Monogram Luncheon Set on White Linen. 
Dutch Luncheon Set on Tan Linen. Cut Glass Set. Eyelet 
Embroidery Work. Mountmellick Embroidery Work. 
Hardanger Embroidery Work. White and Tan Centre- 
feces and Doilies. Dainty 

hristmas Novelties. Extra 
Large Assortment of Sofa 
Cushions, etc. 1éc. pays for 
book and postage. Stamped 
Sachet Linen given FREE. 
Not more than one premium 
sent to same person. Duplicate 
Sachet Linens are 6c. each. 
Bend 16c. for 1906 Book. He 
sure and ask for FREE 
SACHET LINEN in your 
letter. Book will reach you 
in one envelope and FREE 
SACHET LINEN in a separate 
envelope. Address 

The Brainerd & Armstrong Co, 
6 Union 8t., New London, 











Don't bother with rubbers 
— don’t run the risk of being 
caught without them — keep 
your feet always dry by making 
your shoes waterproof with 


DRY-SOLE 


It fills up the pores in the leather and makes it 
absolutely waterproof — keeps the soles from 
rotting, so that they wear much longer. 


**Keeps Feet Dry’’ 


No more wet feet after you’ve used ‘‘ Dry-Sole.’ 

For sale in all shoe, drug and general stores for 

25 cents a bottle, or sent by mail on receipt of price. 
Descriptive folder free. 


DRY- SOLE CO., 101 Warren St., New York City. 
Canadian Depot : 
126 Wellington St.W., 

















Toronto, 


aS 


ABSOLUTELY FREE 


\ doz. Shell Hair Pins with Catalog 

, Perfect-Fitting | Stylish 

« By WIGS and Pompadours $3 
we TOUPEES | Wavy Switches $3 

for Ladies and|Trans- 

Gentlemen. formations $8 
Dept. 12, 162 State Street, Chicago 


Print Your Own Cards 


circulars, etc. Press $5. Small newspaper 

Press $18. Money maker, saver. All easy, 

near? oo a... to factory for — 
ses, type, paper, cards, 

THE PRESS Co. ‘ MERIDEN. ‘CONN. 










PARISIAN HAIR Co., 











My Readers’ Own Page 


Hand-Made Trimmings 
By Bessie Berry Grabowskii 





This page belongs to my readers exclusively. 
here. 


any of these accepted. 
the articles in the event of their proving unavailable. 





Their questions will be answered and their suggestions given 
There has been a little misunderstanding as to what I want my readers to send me 
novelties, as so many think, but original and useful suggestions in any needlecraft. 
In sending anything, or writing, always inclose stamp for reply, and postage for return of 


: not “ fancy-work ”’ 
The Journal will pay for 


BESSIE BERRY GRABOWSKII. 








GAIN I am getting so many letters asking about 

A Hardanger embroidery. Mrs. K. B. wishes 

to know how to pronounce its name, and 
something of its style and origin. 


It is pronounced Har-darng-er, the accent being 
on the second syllable. Its name is taken from the 
city of that name in Norway, but the work is a 
native of Denmark and of Sweden also, and is 
commonly called a Danish work, so extensively is it 
donethere. It isa variety of embroidered and drawn 
linen canvas, scrim also being used, and is done 
mostly with an imported cotton called ‘‘ Estrama- 
dura,’’ and a very beautiful linen thread. No trim- 
ming is more popular than this embroidered canvas. 


HE baby cap, shown open and closed on this 

page, is sent by Mrs. C. A. Pearce. The em- 
broidery design is in the form of a running border 
and may be used on anything 
where a vine is desired. It is 
an attractive combination of 
little fine roses and leaves. The 
diagram with the pattern (see 
note under the _ illustration) 
shows two ways of working it, 
one in the Italian, or Shadow, 
work, as shown on the cap, and 
the other for solid work which 
may be used for flannel, etc. 
Shadow embroidery done in the 
appliqué method is quite simple. 
It has to be done on very thin 
material, and two 
are required. The design is 
stamped on the piece underneath 
and shows through. Using a 
fine lustre working cotton, fol- 
low the entire design in back- 
stitching, letting each stitch 
meet the next one, or, working 
on the wrong side, make an abso- 
lutely even outline, having the 
stitches meet—this gives the 


thicknesses 


O. 2105.- 


Price, 15 cents, 





The Cap Before Finishing 


same effect. The material underneath is then cut 
away, the design being left on a double thickness 
and in bold relief. 


OW shall I trim my underwear with a simple 
hand-work that will be effective without involv- 
ing too much labor ? A. B. Dovan. 


Hemstitch fine lawn for small ruffles, above which 
use feather-stitching done finely in little overlapped 
circles. These bands of feather-stitching between 
lace or tucks are dainty. Medallions of embroid- 
ery and lace can be made ornamental by outlining 
them with this fine feather-stitching. 


RS. H. P. FLOYD advises 





~ Patterns for this cap, 

including pattern for the em- 
broidery design, can be supplied. 
Order by number, 
and send all orders, with price in- Bee Bee 
closed, to the Pattern Bureau, The 
Ladies’ Home Journal. 





Combining Teneriffe and Tatting 


stitches, 1 pearl,6ds,1 p,1ds,1 p,6ds,12p, 
7 4sclose. Using a second thread, make a chain 
of 4ds, 3 p, with 3ds between them,4 ds. Turn 
and make rg more rings and 19 chains, making the 
picots in rings just as short as possible. Fasten 
threads and join to the edge of a 
Teneriffe wheel—the little 
wheel sold for making Teneriffe. 
Put a pin in the top of each 
wheel, where the lace and chain 
of tatting join, then lay the 
foundation threads just as usual 
in making Teneriffe, putting 
each thread through the little 
picots instead of over pins. 
This is done with a needle and 
very long thread. Continue un- 
til you have foundation threads 
enough to fill the wheel and 
darn the centre as for a plain 
‘Teneriffe wheel. The tatting 
edge is most effective and du- 
rable. 


In Shadow Embroidery 


HERE isa new stitch I have 

seen for trimming children’s 
coats. Can you describe it for 
me? It looks like a braid. 
Howya. 


Several of these stitches are 
much used now in rows and 
bands, and also following braid designs; they are 
very popular. One is done like plain catstitch, 
the stitches very close together, working over a cord 
which is held by your thumb on the stamped line as 
you work, It is called *‘ Baikan.”’ 


HIS little design of white jessamine, from the 
needle of ‘‘An Old Subscriber,’’ is attractive 
and useful in any place where a running design is 








used. The pattern (see the note under the illustra- 
A Jessamine Design 
O. 2104.— Patterns for this edging can be sup- 
plied. Price, 15 cents. Order by number, 
and send all orders, with price inclosed, to the 


Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal. 


tion) is finished with a scallop, so it can be used on 
flannel skirts, and a diagram is inclosed showing 
how to embroider it both in this and in Shadow 
embroidery. The picture here represents the 

Shadow, or Italian, embroidery 





us to save all our little 
strips of linen, and she sends a 
specimen of drawn-work trim- 
ming made from them — pretty 
and economical of both time 
and material. The space for 
the drawn-work is drawn to the 
width required and hemstitched 
on each side, forming little 
bunches of threads. These are 
grouped and darned as illus- 
trated below. The thread is 
carried from one group to the 
next by running it under the 
threads on the wrong side. 


O. 2106. 


OR edging a ruffle or for an insertion Mrs. 
Eleanor Ide sends us a very pretty combination of 
tatting and Teneriffe. It is a combination of the 
two laces, made with number eighty thread. Make 
the tatting first, using one thread; make 7 double 








Made by Darning Drawn -Work 





A . Pretty Edge for loss 


Patterns for this edging 

can be supplied. 
Order by number, and send all orders, 
with price inclosed, 
Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal. 


and is done in its simplest 
form. ‘Two thicknesses of very 
thin material are The 
design is stamped on the under 
piece and shows through. 
Outline it then in fine outline 
on the wrong side, letting each 
stitch meet the next, and using 
a medium-heavy lustre thread; 
it looks like fine back-stitching 
on the right side. The mate- 
rial is then trimmed close to 
the design on the wrong side 
and shows up the design on the 
right side, in double thickness, 
outlined in seed stitches. 


used, 


Price, 15 cents. 


to the Pattern 


PRETTY Hedebo edge for aprons, underwear 
or infants’ clothes is shown above. 
four inches deep. 


It is about 
The holes are outlined in fine 
stitches and cut out, leaving a little margin, and then 
basted on heavy paper or oilcloth. The cut edge is 
turned in and buttonholed all around. Wide, loose 
rows of buttonhole-stitch, one row running into the 
other, are drawn up to form the wheel, as in the old 
Rick-Rack trimming. The scallops are trimmed 
closely and buttonholed on the outer edge again. 


ILL you please tell me if cross-stitch is still 
used and how ? Mrs. M.G. 
Cross-stitch is very fashionable now, especially 
for dress trimmings. Bands are made of it on can- 
vas. Vests, collars and cuffs, and little girls’ white 
linen dresses are finished in it in blues and reds, 
with charming effect. In fancy-work articles I do 
not find so much of it. 
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Blue Label Products 
For Holiday Tables 


To better acquaint consumers with the high 
quality of our varied line we have prepared 
assortments of our products which will prove 
very cnmaptebte as Holiday Gifts. 

of N. Y.. Draft for $10.00 we will 


send to any ~ east of Micsinionl River (without 


extra cost) the assortment here shown Retail Price 





One Cc ‘an, ag Size, Soup, $ .30 

» 2 Fine Stringless Beans, 25 

“ Ll *f “es “ Cc orn, 15 

- * “ « « Extra Fine Pes AS, 25 

| - « “ 3% Tomatoes, 20 
} os « “2u Bartlett Pears, 25 
| e « “4 «Yellow Peaches, 30 
. « “ 2 “ Shredded Pineapple, 25 

os. « “« « «Pitted Red Cherries, 30 


“ “ “ « “ 


Strawberries, 
‘Tomato Sauce Baked Beans, .25 
Boneless Chicken, 50 


“ 77 “ 3 “ 
“ “ “ J “ 


se « “i « ad a . 75 
eo «6 oes ee Ox Tongue, 1.25 
“« « ‘ * Plum Pudding, 75 
* Bottle, Pint “ Ketchup, . 20 
oe «6 Quart ‘“* Maple Syrup, — .50 
a Tyee, 10oz.** Red Currant Jelly, . . 25 
“ Jar No. 1 ‘** Strawberry Jam, . 15 
ss ¢ Orange Marmalade, 15 
so « o 3 ** Raspberry Preserves, 1.00 


“ “ “ “ 


Sweet Pickled Peaches, 90 


- © *« «¢ «Brandy Peaches, 1.25 
"  « “ « « Mince Meat, ; 90 
24 Packages $11.30 


We have, also, other assortments 
at $5.00 and $15.00 each 


If you wish to make an acceptable to a friend, 
is list may serve as a suggestion. Wie engl omort- 
ment a suitabl gue giving name 
enclosed if 











Our illustrated booklet of ‘ Original Kecipes’ 
of us and our products and will be sent 
free on application. 


Curtice Brothers Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


" tells 














SEND FOR OUR FREE BOOK 
The Perfume 


of Royalty © 


A handsome little book, telling about 
the many imitations and also the way 
to identify the genuine 


Johann Maria 
Farina Cologne 


See carefully that the label reads: 
““Gegeniiber dem Julichs-Platz,’’ and 
that the name of Schieffelin & Co. ap- 
pears in red. Send for book to-day. 


Schieffelin & Co., New York 








































On To Btay 
Peet's Invisible Eyes 
are always open and 
easily found. The tri- 
angular ends keep the 
Stitches from working 
loose ; $0 they never tear off nor wear out like 
silk loops. Never loose or out of place — 


PEET’S Patent INVISIBLE EYES 
Sold in all sizes at all stores or by mail. Black 
or white. 2 doz, eyes Sc— with Spring Hooks, 
10c. Sold only in envelopes 
PEET BROS., Dept. I, Philadelphia, Pa. 












Baby Clothes Patterns 


My New outfit contains 30 patterns and 
directions for long, or 10 for short clothes, 
with directions for material, etc., a copy of 
Nurses’ Hints TO Morne RS, also Trut 
MOTHERHOOD, and my catalogue illustrating 
articles and clothing tor the new baby, with prices and full 
descriptions. This outfit sent postpaid for 25 cents, silver 
orstamps. Iguarantee satisfaction or will refund your money. 
Address MRS. C. E. ATSMA, Newark, New Jersey 


For Baby’s Sake Send 5c 


for a sample of this nipple 
which your baby will like 
more than others. Prevents 
colic. Does not collapse, is 
easily kept clean. Sold in 
a diamond-shaped box. Rec- 
ommended by doctors and 
trained nurses. For sale by all druggists 


DAVIDSON RUBBER CO., Box 48-E, BOSTON, MASS. 


Free 10 Days’ Trial 


We will send a pair of these 
“*Pair’’ Handy Hat Fasteners 
for a free 10 days’ trial. If 
satisfactory send us 25 cents. 
If not, return to us. Positively 
holds the hat securely without 
injury. Instantly adjusted to 
any hat. Big profits to agents, 
Write today. Avoid worthless 
imitations. 


CO., 602 First Street, Racine, Wis. 
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proverbial greased lightning. ‘‘3-ig- ‘ 
is the only oil for sewin iH 


achines, se 

it won't turn rancid, w um, collect dirt, 
4 jeany fabric 

I trages the ing 







n poem ju any 
nd ht. No “hard 
reak a woman's back if 


**3-in-One"’ is used generously. 
** 3-in-One’’ will bring back to life and 
usefulness many an old apparent! 





out machine. nd it adds e life 
of a new ma lea ishes 
the htens and ents 
rust n all metal par 


ite immediately to G. W. Cole Com- 
pany, 143 Broadway, New York City, for 
large sample and ‘‘3-in-Qne’’ diction- 





sticky oil. Then wipe all pa 
and put ‘‘ 3-in-One’’ on all agi 





OiInts as a 


lubricant. Can be cleaned day 
and run six mont ras and 
dirt will not -in- won't dry 


out. Ordina 






















SANITARY LIQUID SOAP 
TRIAL BOTTLE, 15 CENTS 

The one sanitary, transparent, pure 
liquid soap, having the approval of 
yhysicians. Indispensable in the toi- 
et, bath and nursery. 

“ Saponisol"’ is acknowledged to be the 
best shampoo. Cleans the scalp, opens the 

py, pores and promotes the growth 

v.34, of the hair. All dry goods 















° b) or department stores 
7 tgs sell it. If you 
Ketail price cannot 


get it in your 
town, write to 














“Mum” 1s great 


in winter and summer. It 
not only frees you from 
odors of perspiration but 


overcomes bodily odors 
of all kinds and keeps every part 
of the body sweet and clean. 


25c by mail, postpaid, or 
at drug- and department-stores, 


MUM MFG CO 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 











This Self-Working Washer 
Pays for Itself 


AKE a good square look at that new “ Self-Working Washer"’ of 
mine, in the picture above. 
You see how it works, —just by running water,—and not a great 


deal of that needed either. 

I can tell you how to work that Washer, without running water, too, 

But I'm not going to use a lot of words to explain my Self-Working 
Washer to you here. 

Because I have a better way of explaining it. 

Vil just ship it (without coaxing or lawyers’ work) to any responsible 
person in the United States or Canada, so they can see, and prove how 
it works for themselves. 

And I'll pay the freight on it, both ways, myself, too. 

I'll do that to show you I have no foxy “ graft”’ up my sleeve, to make 
you keep the machine whether you want it or not. 

You just take it home from the station — that's all, 

And then you'll see what it will do for you, 

Start it up for the next Wash-Day, and let it wash all the dirty clothes 
in the house in a couple of hours. (A baby could start it.) 

And you needu't care how big a washing you have, either. 

Because, this ‘Self-Worker”’ will do all the Washing, and all the 
Wringing, without any labor of yours, or of any other human being. 











You just throw the dirty clothes into the tub-full of soapy water. Then 
you turn on a tap, sit in a chair, and see that old Washer of mine do the 
work without any Wear or Tear on the finest clothes. 

Now, | know this sounds too good to be true. 

But my offer proves it must be true. 

Because, you see, —I couldn’t make anything out of that offer if the 
Machine wouldn't do just what I say it will, on the month’s trial. 











You'd send it back to me mighty quick, and I’d have to pay all the 
freight and cartage both ways, as well as all the packing, unpacking and 
breakage. 

That would cost me a pretty penny on the million dollars worth of 
Washers I send out yearly. 

So you've got to believe my Self-Working Washer will do what I say, 
until you prove it won't do it, as I'll give you a chance to do, 

And, I say our Self-Working Washer will wash the dirtiest clothes as 
clean as the best Washer-woman could do it, in half the time, and then 
wring them out, without any work on your part. 








Mind you, it’s really a Self-Working Washer that I want to send. 

Not a machine that will do “nearly all the work ’'—as the parrots say 
— but will do all your washing and wringing itself, without any help from you. 

I don’t want a cent from you, nor a note, nor a promise, till you've 
proved what I say is true, in a full mouth’s trial at my expense. 

Then you may keep the Self-Working Washer, and pay me 60 cents 
a week for it, out of what it saves you, —if you want to keep it. 

Or, you may use it a month free, and send it back to your nearest 
Railroad Station if you don't want it, with my name om it, without a cent 
of risk or expense on your part. 

How is that for an offer? 

Could anything be fairer ? 

Well, I want to hear from you at once about it. Because this offer is 
going to keep our factory pretty busy, and lots of people won't get their 
names in until it’s too late for the trial offer. 

My name is R. F. Bieber, and I am the Treasurer of The “1900 Washer 
Co.” Our office is at 5190 Henry St., Binghamton, N. Y. Write me there, 
or 355 Yonge St., Toronto, Ont., about the Washer that works itself. 
Say, —do it now while you think of it! 



































You must have more than ability 
to be a successful pianist 


OU must have a good piano — one with qualities of tone and action which 

will enable you to properly express your interpretations. If you are an 
accomplished musician you will not be satisfied with any other kind. If you are 
a beginner, only a good piano will give you a knowledge of correct tone values. 

Before you buy a piano test it for tone and action, and examine its con- 
struction. Be sure that it not only has satisfactory musical qualities, but that 
it will give permanent service. ¢ 


The . 
Conover 1ano 


Try a Conover Piano. Notice its sweet, 
full, resonant, singing tone and the remark- 
able evenness of its scale. Carefully test its 
action. See how responsive it is to the /ightest 
touch, how perfectly it is da/anced, and how 
readilyit <‘repeats.’’ 'Thenexamine the work- 
manship on the instrument. It is built to last 
and to retain its exquisite musical character. 

The Conover Piano is designed on scientific 
principles. The strings, whose vibrations pro- 
duce the sound, are of precise/y the proper 
lengths and thicknesses to give the desired tone; the striking points of the ham- 
mers are exact/y determined, and the sounding board is of 
the correct dimensions and degree of convexity to retain 
this tone quality while giving vo/ume. 

The Action is accurately made in every part and 
exactly adjusted, so that it is firm but e/astic, and 
remarkably sympathetic. 

Only the choicest material is put into the 
Conover Piano, and the most highly skilled 
workmen are employed in building it. 
It is therefore a piano permanent in 
construction and in musica/ quality, 
Learn fully about this piano be- 
fore you purchase. Write to us 

for complete information. 





Style W 



















L.H.J. 
1, "06. 
THE 
CABLE 
COMPANY 
Chicago, Illinois 


Please send your Book 
of Conover Pianos and 
other publications. 


Send for This Book 


Sign the coupon and mail it to us and we will send 
FREE our Book of Conover Pianos and other informa- 
tion that will help you in your selection of a piano. 


The Cable Co. 


Manufacturers 


Chicago 


(Name) 


(Address) 
































Why They Are 
Always Good 


My! what fine beans, cried Hans. 


en} Yes, this is one of the great bean bins we tap for Van Camp's 
4 Pork and Beans with Tomato Sauce, said Lena. 


Michigan is one of the most famous bean states. We always 
', buy the best for Van Camp’s—you cannot make good 
| __ things without good materials. 


‘. The Michigan-grown pea beans are most uniform as to size 
| and always have a sweet, nut-like flavor — especially when 

cooked the Van Camp way—in combination with just the 
right proportion of rich, savory tomato sauce. 


Much depends upon the tomatoes. 
Van Camp’s are genuine, Indiana 
tomatoes, ripened on the vines to 
juicy perfection. 


In the cooking, the beans are 
made sweeter and richer by the 
pork — you get a slice in each can 
—a strip of fat and a strip of 
lean — just delicious. 

Serve hot beans on a big blue 


platter—a pleasing color 


scheme makes food taste better. 
Be sure to order Van Camp's. 


If your grocer does not keep 
them, write and tell us—Van 
Camp's are best. 


THE VAN CAMP PACKING COMPANY, INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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Mrs. Ralston’s Chat on Making Clothes at Home 


LEEVES are growing smaller and wider. 
This may sound like an Irish bull, but it 
istrue. The decrease in size lies in the 

general cut of the sleeve, and the increase in 
width is at the shoulder and in the way the 
sleeve is put into the arm’s-eye. The new 
sleeves are not the uncomfortable, skin-tight 
sleeves worn some years ago, but a modified 
form of the same idea. The new, small 
sleeves are small—but not tight; they are full 
—not plain; and the greatest care and accu- 
racy must be used to mount them and to fit 
them into a small, well-shaped arm’s-eye. It 
has always been said by those who know 
that the proper making of a skirt lies chiefly 
in the way it is mounted, which is unques- 
tionably true; and the same thing now applies 
to sleeves. 

A simple lining is not enough; sleeves 
are now mounted over frills and boned 
furbelows quite like miniature hoopskirts. 
Take, for example, a perfectly plain coat 
sleeve @n a tailor-made cloth suit, made over 
a silk or a sateen lining: the lining of this 
sleeve must be cut in such proportion to the 
size and the fullness of the sleeve as to sup- 
port the material and hold it in shape and 
position, 


OU can easily see what I mean if you will 

notice some of the badly-constructed 
ready-made garments: the linings of the 
sleeves are made so scant that the full mate- 
rial of the outer sleeve falls and drags down; 
this makes the shape of the arm’s-eye very 
unbecoming to the figure, as it shortens the 
shoulder seam and then drags it down over 
the top of the arm and toward the back. The 
material should be put on tothe lining so that 
the sleeve will set gracefully — without one 
spare inch of extra fullness— into the arm’s- 
eye. Most of the fullness should fall in a 
straight line from the centre top of the arm’s- 
eye to the centre of the elbow. If you have 
a heavy tweed or a serge coat to make do not 
allow much extra fullness for the top of your 
sleeves, but just enough to give ease and 
width to the shoulders at the top. Many of 
these soft-woven materials will require an 
extra support at the top of the sleeve between 
the lining and the material. 


N COATS this is usually arranged with a 

small circular cap made of tailor’s canvas; 
you can also use a silk ruffle and bone the 
edge. The canvas caps should be cut and 
boned at their outer edges, so that they stand 
out quite straight and square from the top of 
thearm. The cut of the cap is important; it 
should be cut in not too widea curve or semi- 
circle, and it should be put into the arm’s-eye 
with very little extra fullness, especially when 
the outside sleeve is of heavy material. Take 
the extra fullness out of the canvas cap with 
small darts, so that the seam of the sleeve 
will not be bulky and baggy. 

Always remember that a large arm’s-eye 
means the shortening of your waist-line, and 
that if your shoulder seam drags toward the 
back it will give you a round-shouldered 
appearance. 


N MAKING a silk or lace blouse the 

sleeves are nine-tenths of the whole affair. 
The blouse can be perfectly simple, such as a 
thin, semi-transparent material put on over a 
foundation lining with just the least little bit 
of fullness, and the principal design of the 
bodice will lie in the sleeves. The sleeves of 
these waists are all elbow or three-quarter 
length, and their appearance should be fluffy 
and soft. 

The sleeve must stand out sharply from the 
shoulders and the arm’s-eye and not drag 
and fall down over the arm and pull the 
waist across the top of the bust. In fact, the 
fit of these thin waists rests very largely with 
the proper shape of the arm’s-eye and the 
adjusting of the sleeves. 


WELL-FITTING foundation lining is an 

essential for these thin waists. If your 
material is very sheer and thin, and you are 
the least inclined to be stout, cut your founda- 
tion lining with one side-body, and have the 
side-body come under the arm and not pull 
toward the front of the lining —that is to say, 
keep the seam of the side-body just parallel 
to the side edge of the bust and bone your 
side-body at the side seams. 

In putting in the sleeve begin by fitting 
it in from under the arm; baste it all around 
except across the top; then arrange the 
mounting of the sleeve at the top on the lining. 
If you have silk ruffles fit them in and see 
that they are the proper depth and width; 
or, if you have between your material and 
your lining asmall interlining of chiffon or net, 
arrange and mark the places for the feather- 
bone casings before you adjust the material 


of your sleeve or baste it into the arm’s-eye. 
Often in the fitting of the sleeve of a lingerie 
blouse a mounting will be required; in such 
cases it should be of tapes, and often of very 
small featherbones run through casings of 
tapes, and attached under the plaits trimming 
the top of the sleeve. 


OME of the newest French waists are 
made with very small casings for narrow 
featherbones across the top of the arm’s-eye 
itself; this is done to make the arm’s-eye fit 
as smoothly and tightly as possible across the 
top of the arm. This method is especially 
adapted to the thin, unlined, lingerie blouse. 
The same idea is followed in the boning of 
the collars of lingerie waists, many of the 
collars being finished with a very small 
featherbone run through a narrow casing all 
around the top. If you bone your collars in 
this way two very small upright bones for 
the sides and one for the back are often all 
that are required; the front bones may be 
omitted, as the top bone holds your collar 
with comfort at the desired height. 


AM sure lots of home dressmakers have 

been bothered with sleeves whose inside 
seam is always being pulled out of its proper 
place—the proper place, as you know, is a 
straight line from the inside of the arm to the 
inside wristbone. This is a difficult fault to 
rectify when once the sleeve is cut, for the 
trouble lies entirely in the cutting. Toavoid 
this fault the sleeve should be cut with the 
grain of the material running in the right di- 
rection. In an unlined sleeve this mistake is 
most noticeable, but, when the sleeve is held 
with a lining, it does not show so much. 

Now let us take, for instance, a coat sleeve 
that is made with a turnover cuff. If that 
inside seam of your sleeve drags and inclines 
to creep up to the top of the arm, it will make 
your cuff crooked and give a generally awk- 
ward look to the entire sleeve. These seams 
pull crooked because the material is cut 
crooked; or the material is not put on to the 
lining with the grain of the goods going 
straight along the inside seam as it should; 
or the sleeve is put into the arm’s-eye badly; 
or the arm’s-eye itself is too big. You know 
it is a mathematical fact that to fit one object 
to another there must be some relation in size 
between the two, and this fact holds good 
when fitting a sleeve into the arm’s-eye. 
Nine out of ten amateur dressmakers will try 
to put a small sleeve-top into a large arm’s- 
eye, or vice versa, without the least idea of 
the relation of size between thetwo. Another 
evil lies in ‘‘ taking in’’ promiscuously, I 
have so many times—I cannot count them— 
heard dressmakers say: “ It is too big under 
the arms,”’ or, ‘‘ It is too long in the shoulder 
seams; I shall have to take it in a little.’’ 
Now you will only make matters worse by 
constantly pinching in and cutting off any 
portion of your material in one place; you 
must take it in by gentler methods. Slope it 
away gradually down the seam or work the 
material out in two or three places— never 
take the material out abruptly in one spot. 


EFORE you start to make up cloth goods 
into a garment of any description you 
should be quite sure that the cloth has been 
sponged. If it has not been sponged and 
shrunk it will not only spot with the rain, 
but it will never have the same well-pressed 
look that sponged cloth has. 

If you are making over an old cloth suit 
nothing freshens it up more than to responge 
it and thoroughly press it. Do not, of course, 
attempt to sponge any made-up garment or 
treat it in the same way that you would the 
uncut material; but, to renovate an old skirt 
thoroughly and make it over, it is best to rip 
it apart in every seam and then thoroughly 
cleanse and responge the material. To do 
this, saturate a piece of muslin in warm 
water, then roll up the muslin and the cloth 
together and allow them to remain for sev- 
eral hours; the damp muslin should be 
placed on the wrong side of the material. 

In making up any material with a nap 
remember that the nap should always run 
downward; this fact should not be forgotten 
when sponging and pressing, otherwise you 
will make a shiny streak on the surface of 
your material. 


HE new skirts are so much trimmed with 

plaits that they are difficult for amateurs 
to handle. The usual fault in such skirts is 
that they are too tight-fitting from the waist- 
line to the knees. Now the top portion of a 
skirt may fit flat and smooth without being 
tight; to make a skirt so tight that every line 
and movement of the figure shows is not only 
ungraceful but in the worst possible style and 
dangerously approaches thy line of vulgarity. 


HE very best French skirts fit with abso- 


lute smoothness and flatness around the | 


top, and yet they never bind the figure or out- 
line it. 

Much of this flat appearance at the top of 
a skirt should be given by pressing and 
lightly taping the plaits on the wrong side. 
When you lay your skirt pattern on the mate- 
rial, the perforations of the plaits should be 
accurately marked on the cloth while the pat- 
tern is still on it; take a long, bright-colored 
cotton thread, using a long, fine needle, and 
barely catch the cloth through the perfora- 
tions, making the long stitch on the pattern 
side. After cutting the outline of the gore — 


which you should mark with tailor’s chalk — | 


the threads that hold the pattern to the cloth 
can be cut; the pattern is then removed and 
there are your threads in the cloth, marking 
distinctly the lines of the plaits. After this 
is done the skirt should be basted together. 


EVER hold the skirt on your lap while | 


basting —remember that it is most im- 
portant to keep it flat—so lay it on a table 
and baste from top to bottom with small, even 
stitches; keep your seams level and straight. 

Plaits that are to be stitched only a certain 
number of inches from the waist-line should 
be graduated from the front to the back and 
the depth of the plaits marked by a colored 
thread. The plaits, however, should’ be 
basted to the foot of the skirt and pressed 
carefully their entire length. 

In basting the skirtband to the skirt hold 
the skirt toward you and take care to match 
the centre of the skirt to the centre of the 
belt. In trying the skirt on, if you find it 
has to be let out or taken in, the alteration 
should be made at each plait and not all in 
one place. 


for you have fitted the skirt remove 
the belt and open the centre-back seam 
of the skirt, which, of course, is only basted 
until the skirt has been properly fitted. Then 
dampen and press on the wrong side to make 
an even edge and insure straight stitching. 
Lay a cloth over the material and press with 
awarm iron; if your iron is too hot it will 
leave marks of the basting on your material. 
The centre-back seam is then basted, stitched 
and pressed. The placket is finished by a 
fly on the left side made of a straight piece 
of cloth cut on the length; the right side is 
faced with a light-weight silk to give it a 
flat, neat closing. The hooks and eyes should 
be sewed to a small silk tape, and that firmly 
hemmed to the placket after the final press- 
ing. Last of all the skirt should be finished 
around its lower edge; the easiest way to 
secure a perfectly round, even length is to 
mark it with tailor’s chalk and later run it 
with a colored thread. 

ELTS 


and girdles are the most mis- 





understood and misused articles in the | 


wardrobe of the average woman. Both belts 
and girdles have uses quite beyond their 
ornamental qualities. A belt should really 
‘‘ belt in’’ the costume 
worn with a thin, unlined blouse it should 
hold in place the fullness of the blouse just 
above the curve of the waistband. A belt 
should be worn to fit snugly —I do not mean 





that is to say, if itis | 


tightly to draw in the figure, but it should fit | 


as snugly as is consistent with comfort —and, 
above all, it should carefully outline the en- 
tire waist-line. One reason why women do 
not look trig and well put into their clothes 
is because they do not wear their belts 
properly. 

A well-fitting belt should set smoothly all 
around the waist and not simply be a means 
of covering the skirtband. The usual fault 
in the making of belts and girdles is that 
there is too sharp a difference in width be- 
tween the back and the sides or the sides and 
the front. Most women will draw the belt to 
a long point in front, leaving it like a string 
over the hips, and then, by means of a fancy 
pin, try to give it the semblance of shape in 
the back. A belt requires most of its fitting 


and boning at the sides over the curve of the | 


hips; this should be done with judgment, for 
too much boning of belts is not always wise. 
The lower edge of a belt should fit exactly 
around the base of the skirtband, and never 
run below it. 


F YOU make a belt out of ribbon, which, 


of course, is on the straight, it is very | 


much more satisfactory to use two lengths of 
narrower ribbon instead of one length of 
wide. Do not sew the two lengths of ribbon 
together, but adjust them to the bones at the 
front, back and sides. The two pieces of 
ribbon will allow more ‘‘ give’’ than one 
piece would, so that the belt will fit better 
into the line of the waist. 
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Perfect Fit—Prompt Service 


“I received my suil, and am greatly 
pleased with it. The material is much 
beller than I thought from the sample, and 
the fit is all I could desire. Iam much 
pleased with your prompiness, and when I 
think of the weary hours spent in dress- 
making rooms which I have thus avoided, I 
am truly thankful.’ — Mrs. John A. 
Tucker, Canton Ave., Matiapan, Mass. 

The above letter is a specimen of hun- 
dreds we are receiving weekly. 

It shows that strong as are the claims we 
make they are more than fulfilled. 

It is this satisfaction expressed, so en- 
thusiastically by thousands of discrimina- 
ting women whom we have fitted by mail, 
that enables us to make this liberal offer: 


We guarantee to fit you 
or refund your money 


Suits and Cloaks 
$6 to $25 Ee 


to 
Order 





Write for our Style Book and samples of 
material—sent free. They show you what 
New York women are wearing. 

The samples are selected from over 400 
materials, the most stylish fabrics designed 
for this season’s wear. 

The Style Book illustrates and describes 
over 150 fashionable desigus. 


$6.00 to $20 
$7.50 to $25 
$3.50 to $12 


Visiting Costumes, . 
Tailor-Made Suits, . 
Separate Skirts, . . 
Rain Coats, . . . $9.75 to $20 
Jackets and Coats, . $5.75 to $25 


We Send Free to any part of the United 


States our new Winter Style 
Book, showing the latest New York Fashions, and 
containing simple directions for taking measurements 
correctly; also a large assortment of Samples of the 
Newest Materials. 

Send us your name and address and simply say, 
‘Send me your Style Book and Samples,” and be 
sure to mention whether you wish samples for a suit, 
skirt, cloak or rain coat, and about the colors you desire. 

Write to-day; you will receive them by return mail, 


Shirt-Waists, $ 1.00 


‘lo introduce our new Shirt-Waist Department, we 
are offering a line of the prettiest and most fashion- 
able ready-made Shirt-Waists at unheard-of prices 
Our waists are made of Lawns, Batistes and China 


srtiames wick ‘This Waist, $1.00 





trimmed with 
lace and embroid- 


ery 

No. 50-K. This 
beautiful advance 
Spring model of 
a lingerie waist is 
madeofwhite 
Persian lawn 
with a front yoke 
of Tom Thumh 
tucks, decorated 
with medallions 
and outlined with 
Val lace Van 
dykes; tucked 
mitaine cuffs and 
collar corre- 
spond; button 
back; long or 
short sleeves 
Sizes 32 to 44 bust 
measure. Price 
$1.00; postage 15 
cents, In order- 
ing, state bust 
measure and 
whether long or 
short sleeves are 
desired. We re- 
fund yourmoney 
if you are not 
satisfied. 

We have other 
Styles ranging in 
price from $1.00 
to $3.00, illus- 





No. 50-K 
trated in our new Shirt-Waist Supplement 
on request. 


Waist Supplement. 


sent free 
Be sure to say you wish the Shirt- 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. Est. 17 Years. 
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O MAKEa French 

seam : run a plain 
seam on the right 
side, trim it off quite 
closely, crease, turn 
and run again. The 
illustration shows the 
finished seam on the 
right side, also the de- 
tail of the work. 






















ACE insertion should be over- 
handed to the rolled edge 
of the material. Lace edging 
almost always has a stout thread 
in the selvedge which serves as 
a gathering thread. Overhand 
the gathered edge of 
the lace on to the 
rolied edge of the 
material. The illus- 
tration shows the 
wrong side of the 
work; the detail of 
the sewing is also 
shown. 


EADING is often 

put in with a 
French seam Be sure 
to run the first seam 
on the right side of the 
material and embroid- 
ery so that, when 
turned and sewed, the 
final seam will be on 
the wrong side. 








By Mrs. Ralston 
Drawings by Anna S. Hicks 


a] 


| 


HIS illustration 

is of a French 
seam, showing the fin- 
ished seam on the 
wrong side. The 
French seam is the one 
most used in making 
underwear and in sew- 
ing on all kinds of 
white goods. 


= 
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EADING is also 
put in with rolled 
edges. Roll the edge 
of the material, also 
the edge of the muslin 
upon which the bead- 
ing is embroidered 
(roll close to the em- 
broidery), and over- 
hand both together. 
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Hand Sewing on White Goods 


HE felled seam, 

showing the fin- 
ished seam on the right 
side and the wrong 
side, also the detail 
of the work. Runa 
Plain seam, trim one 
edge; turn the other 
edge, lap over and 
hem down. 





O LET in lace insertion to 

form a design baste the lace 
on to the right side of the mate- 
rial, then hem it down on both 
edges. Cut the material from 
underneath the lace, leaving a 
small seam; crease the seam 
back, turn as for a hem and over- 
hand it, taking your stitches close 
to the line of hemming. The 
wrong side, with details of the 
work, is shown; a!so an end of 
the finished right side. 











HE nicest way of 

all, and the dain- 
tiest for pretty under- 
wear, is to cut off the 
muslin close to the 
embroidered edge of 
the beading; then 
overhand the embroid- 
ered edge to the rolled 
edge of the material. 











Helping Home Dressmakers 


Foundation Skirts 


ITH this article are shown two styles 
of foundation skirts: the gored model 
and the circular. The gored model 

is a good one to use for a plain, tailor-made 


walking-skirt of a medium or heavy-weight. 


material. This model is cut with a narrow 
front gore and wide side gores. The fullness 


RS 
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O. 2103.— Patterns for this five-gored foundation 
skirt in walking length with dust ruffle can be 
supplied in three sizes: 22, 26 and 30 inches waist 
measure. Size 26 requires 8 yards 22-inch, 6% yards 
27-inch, or 4% yards 44-inch material. Price, includ- 
ing Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free. Order by num- 
ber and state waist measure. Send all orders, with 
price inclosed, to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal. 


over the hips in these side gores is taken 
out with two or three small darts; slant the 
darts as far backward as possible, to push the 
fullness of the material toward the back. The 
back gores are fitted smoothly —not tightly. 
If desired, some fullness may be allowed in 
the back breadths, in which case the gathers 


By Mrs. Ralston 
Drawings by Anna S. Hicks 


should be clustered not too closely together 
in the immediate centre back, but should be 
scattered evenly acfoss the back gores. 

A foundation skirt should be fitted like a 
dress skirt —that is, make all your alterations 
and changes before finally sewing up the back 
seam and before turning up the lower edge. 

The length of a foundation skirt should be at 
least half an inch shorter than the dress skirt. 

A soft, supple material is better to use for 
a foundation than a stiff, ‘‘ dressed ’’ material; 
it will support the skirt more gracefully. 
The worst possible foundation for a cloth gown 
isastiff, crackling silk ; choose a soft-fibre silk, 
or a light-weight, soft cambric, and, where 
you need support to hold out the skirt of the 
dress, add extra ruffles to the foundation 
skirt; a supple featherbone, run through the 
edges of the ruffles, gives even more support. 

The newest foundation skirts are cut ina 
circular shape having a centre-front seam. 
Illustrated below is this style of skirt, which 
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N°: 2102.— Patterns for this two-piece circular foundation skirt, lengthened by a circular flounce and in walking 

length, can be supplied in three sizes: 22-30 inches waist measure. Size 26requires 734 yards 22-inch, 6% yards 
27-inch, or 5% yards 36-inch material. Price, including Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free. Order by number and state 
waist measure. Send all orders, with price inclosed, to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal. 


is a good one to use for a semi-transparent 
material. It is finished with a graduated, 
circular flounce, and this flounce can be cov- 
ered with small, boned ruffles or flounces to 
hold out a skirt of very thin material; but 
for the material of ordinary weight —such as 
light-weight broadcloth or voile—one or two 
ruffles, mounted upon the circular foundation 
flounce, will be found to be all that is needed. 
These ruffles may have narrow featherbone 
run through their lower edges. 

The foundation skirt should never fit the 
figure so tightly that it catches:as one walks. 
It is just as serious a mistake to fit a founda- 
tion skirt too tightly around the hips as it is 
to fit a dress skirt so. 

If you choose a circular pattern for your 
foundation be careful not to cut the back of 
the skirt in too wide a circle or it will droop 
badly and sag at the lower edges. Fit the 
circle out toward the back and bring it as 
straight as you can manage it. 











Your ONE Chance for the New Year 


Our Great Annual January Sale 
of Muslin Underwear 


You will buy one or more of these skirts when you read 
the detailed! description, for they will le sent you with the full 
understanding and agreement that if they are not the great- 
est bargains in petticoats you have ever seen, if they are not 
perfectly satisfactory to you in every respect upon examination, 
you can return them to us at our expense and your money 
will be refunded imeluding express charges 

These two garments are selected from these now on sale. 
They show the wonderful values we are offering in this, our 
great January Muslin 
















No. 20X10 Underwear Sale. Both 
cs garments are cut on the 
Cambric latest improved pat- 
I ace terns, made up in the 
daintiest possille man- 

Trimmed ner with exquisite trim- 
: mings. You could not begin 
Skirt to buy the material alone for 


the price that we ask for the 
garments made. 

No. 20X10.— ‘This EX- 
TREMELY HANDSOME 
SKIRT is made of an extra 
quality of fine cambric, fin- 
ished with tucked lawn ruffle, 
and four rows of beautiful 
French Torchon Lace Inser- 













































tion with wide lace flounce 
to match; skirt bas an extra 
dust ruffie. The garment 
must be seen to be appreci- 
ated, therefore, we offer you 
\ your money back if not thor- 


oughly satistied after 

receiving and ex- $1 

amining it. Price 

No. 52X50 
Taffeta 
Silk 
Petticoat 


Special 
Value 





No. 52X50. 
—This is the 
greatest value ever «offered 
inaSILK PETTICOAT. The 
quality is all one could desire ; it 
is made extra full finished at the 
bottom with three-corded ruffles, 
under which is an extra accordion 
pleated dust ruffle. This dust ruffle 
is made of mercerized sateen. 
The quality of silk used in this 
skirt is the same as is used in 
skirts that sell for $5.50 and 
$7.50. Colors: brown, tan, 
cardinal, emerald, nile, 
navy, light blue, royal 
blue, black and 
white. In change- 
able colors: red 
and blue, red 
and green, 
red and 
black, green 
and red, and 
blue and 
green. 


$3.75 








we have THE BIG STORE We 

° m plo: 

faa SIEGEUG, OOPERG ::”” 

H Agents 
SIXTH AVE. r7a"sTs. 


NEW YORK CITY. NY. 











. The Hall Mark of 
PEACOCK 





YOUR CHRISTMAS 
GIFT 


May be a check so that you may 
select your own present. Buy 
something lasting, valuable and 


beautiful, such as a PEACOCK 
DIAMOND, a piece of Artistic 
Jewelry or Silverware. 
E. The great PEACOCK JEW- 
FRE ELRY CATALOGU E con- 
taining nearly six thousand photographic sug- 


gestions for Holiday Gifts will be sent you if 
you will write to-day and ask for Catalogue bh. 


ALL PEACOCK orders are filled the 
day received. No delay—no disappoint- 
ment. We will trust you if satisfactory ref- 
erencesaregiven. Wewillalsosend goods 
by Express with privilege of examination. 

Articles purchased from PEACOCK 
can be returned and money paid 
promptly refunded. 


C.D. PEACOCK 


Established 1837 
State Street at Adams, Chicago, Ill., U. 8. A. 








Many a woman has bought a 
Lansdowne only to dis- 
cover that 7¢ was not 


“T_ansdowne ” 





just because she did not keep 
in mind the fact that the 


Genuine is perforated every 3 
yards on the selvedge 
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FOR SALE AT ALL GOOD 
STORES 
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Linen and Cotton 














2070-2071 


The mercerized fabrics are lovely — they look like veri- 
table silk. This design, attractive for an afternoon 
dress, could be developed with good effect in one of 
these pretty materials. 


N2: 2070. — Patterns for this side-closing waist 
can be supplied in six sizes : 32-42 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 5% yards 22-inch, 334 
yards 36-inch, or 2% yards 44-inch material. Price, 
including Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free. Order 
by number and state bust measure. Send all 
orders, with price inclosed, to the Pattern Bureau, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal. 


O. 2071.— Patterns for this skirt, in floor or 
walking length, formed of a front gore and 
yoke in one, box-plaited circular sides, and a panel 
and hem in one which may be omitted, can be 
supplied in five sizes: 22-30 inches waist measure. 
Size 24 requires 9% yards 22-inch, 6% yards 36- 
inch, or 5% yards 44-inch material. Extra material 
for panel and hem in one for medium size, 4 yards 
22-inch, 3% yards 36-inch, or 2% yards 44-inch 
material. Price, including Guide-Chart, 15 cents, 
post-free. Order by number and state wiist meas 
ure. Send all orders, with price inclosed, to the 
Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal. 














2076-2077 





Designs by 
Mrs. Ralston 


Drawings by 
Thomas Mitchell Peirce 


2074-2075 


Materials of medium weight, such as butcher’s linen 
and Indian head, are adaptable to this stylish model 
so simple in outline. 


O. 2074. — Patterns for this shirtwaist closed at 
the back, with or without the lining, can be 
supplied in six sizes: 32-42 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires 5% yards 22-inch, 3 yards 36-inch, 
or 2% yards 44-inch material. Price, including 
Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free. Order by number 
and state bust measure. Send all orders, with price 
inclosed, to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal. 


O. 2075. — Patterns for this four-gored skirt in 
floor or walking length, having a five-gored 
foundation, can be supplied in five sizes: 22-30 
inches waist measure. Size 24 for skirt requires 
10% yards 22-inch, 74% yards 36-inch, or 5% yards 
44-inch material ; for foundation, 44% yards 22-inch, 
or 2% yards 36-inch material. Price, including 
Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free. Order by num 
ber and state waist measure. Send all orders, with 
price inclosed, to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal. 


White, always a favorite, will be worn more than ever 
this season. A dainty frock in white could be fash- 
ioned after the plaited model shown on the left, 
with its effective trimming of embroidery 


O. 2076. — Patterns for this shirtwaist, with or 

without the lining, can be supplied in six sizes: 
32-42 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 4% 
yards 22-inch, 3 yards 36-inch, or 2% yards 44-inch 
material. Price, including Guide-Chart, 15 cents, 
post-free. Order by number and state bust meas 
ure. Send all orders, with price inclosed, to the 
Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal. 


O. 2077. — Patterns for this ten-gored skirt in 

floor or walking length, having a side plait at 
each side seam and a box-plait at the front and 
back, can be supplied in five sizes: 22-30 inches 
waist measure. Size 24 requires 9% yards 22-inch, 
5% yards 36-inch, or 4% yards 44-inch material. 
Price, including Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free. 
Order by number and state waist measure. Send 
all orders, with price inclosed, to the Pattern 
Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal. 


Outlining the V-shaped neck and edging the collar and 
sleeves with blue linen will give just atouch of color to 
the white linen dress shown on the right. 


O. 2072. — Patterns for this blouse with full 

length or elbow sleeves, and with or without 
the lining, can be supplied in six sizes: 32-42 
‘inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 5% yards 
22-inch, 3 yards 36-inch, or 2’ yards 44-inch 
materia!. Price, including Guide-Chart, 15 cents, 
post-free. Order by number and state bust meas- 
ure. Send all orders, with price inclosed, to the 
Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal. 


N2: 2073. — Patterns for this three-piece circular 
skirt having the sides lengthened by a circular 
flounce section, and in floor or walking length, 
can be supplied in five sizes: 22-30 inches waist 
measure. Size 24 requires 12 yards 22-inch, 8 
yards 36-inch, or 7% yards 44-inch material without 
nap ; or 5% yards 54-inch material with nap. Price, 
including Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free. Order 
by number and state waist measure. Send all 
orders, with price inclosed, to the Pattern Bureau, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal. 










2068-2069 


Even for tailored designs, such as this stylish model, 
linen and cotton fabrics of comparatively light weight 
are used, These light-weight materials will be very 
popular. 


O. 2068. — Patterns for this side-closing shirt- 

waist can be supplied in six sizes : 32-42 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires 4% yards 22-inch, 
3% yards 36-inch, or 24% yards 44-inch material. 
Price, including Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free. 
Order by number and state bust measure. Send 
all orders, with price inclosed, to the Pattern 
Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal. 


O. 2069. — Patterns for this eight-gored skirt 
having the side gores lengthened by a box- 
plaited flounce, and in floor or walking length, can 
be supplied in five sizes: 22-30 inches waist meas- 
ure. Size 24 requires 8 yards 22-inch, 5% yards 
36-inch, or 45% yards 44-inch material. Price, 
including Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free. Order 
by number and state waist measure. Send all 
orders, with price inclosed, to the Pattern Bureau, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal. 








2072-2073 
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Mrs. Leslie Carter 


Says: 

“A Limited Engagemert is a dollar’s worth of story 
for ten cents.” 

Mrs. Carter refers to “A Limited Engagement.” a 
new short story by Street & Finney, authors of 
“A Bride anda itridie,” “A Harmony in Two Flats,” 
“A Landed Lady,” “The Sharpness of Steele,” etc. 
By far their cleverest product. 

It is published in a richly and ingeniously made book, 
handsomely bound in boards and enclosed in a tasteful 
box. The box and cover stock is imported Italian hand 
made paper. The text is printed on double pages of a 
thin delicate paper seldom used in book making. The 
six full page illustrations by Henry Hutt are on heavy 
plate paper inserts. ‘The cover and end paper draw 
ings are exquisite decorations by C. B. Falls, and the 
entire book is cleverly decorated, typed, engraved and 
printed in colors. A pleasing gift or library table orna 
ment. Many books selling at $1 are far less attractive. 

“A Limited Engagement” may be had by sending 
ten (10) cents to C. B, Ryan, General Passenger Agent 
Seaboard Air Line Ry., Portsmouth, Virginia. 
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Henry Hutt, 


one of the leading and most popular American artists, 
has illustrated “A Limited Engagement” with six full 
page paintings. ‘They are six of his smartest, the dar 
ing and dash of the story having enthused his fancy. 

four of these paintings have been skillfully engraved 
and printed in colors on the finest quality of heavy 
plate paper, size 124¢x174e. ‘The four are shown here 
in miniature, but the smallness of the above cuts does 
them great injustice. 

These prints make stunning decorations for library, 
den, office or any room. No advertising appears on 
them. ‘The complete set of four pictures will be de 
livered to any address, perfect condition guaranteed, 
for fifty (50) cents. In book stores four prints of 
equal quality would sell at $4.00, Send print requests 
to Street & Pinney, 29 East 22d Street, New York. 


Kino No 


Outings 
Make comfortable and attractive 


indoor and outdoor garments 
for the wee tots and for the 
grown ups. Just what you have 
been wanting for Slumber 
Robes, Dressing Sacques, Bath 
Robes, Dresses, Skirts, etc. 
Kimonos are recognized to be the very 
best Outing Flannel made, ‘They are wover 
exclusively of the Famous Chattahoochee 
Valley Cotton. ‘Texture, the best. Colors, 
brilliant and beautiful. Nap, soft and ca 


ressing. Patterns, numerous and charming 
Kimonos are easily 


Standard of the World 


Your dealer either has Kimonos or can get 
them for you. Send us his address, and 
we'll send you samples 


EAGLE & PHENIX MILLS 
Columbus, Georgia. 
America’s Greatest Mills. 
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One of the most staple of inexpensive Half Wool 
Dress Fabrics is 


Danish Cloth 


Retails at 15 cents per yard. 


Thousands of women who have used it unite in 
testifying to the satisfaction it has given them. 

At this particular season of the year it will be 
found particularly suitable in black, brown or navy 
blue for school dresses, etc. 

In cream and light shades it is very desirable for 
shirt waists, evening gowns, house dresses, etc. 

‘The same fabric 36 inches wide is known as 


Poplar Cloth 


Retails at 25 cents per yard. 

The cream shade now exceedingly popularcan be 
laundered, The navy blue shade (630) has a white 
selvage, is fast and will not crock. The 
black is dyed by special process and is TKADK 
also fast and will not crock or stain. 

Jf you cannot secure these fabrics from vour 
home retailer, write us, and we will tell you 
how and where to get the goods, 

JOY, LANGDON & CO., Manufacturers’ Agents 
Boston and New York MAKK 


Copper Plate Engraved 
100 Wedding Invitations 7:50 
or Announcements —= 
a (script) complete with two envelopes. — 
60¢ for a box (24 sheets and envelopes) of our French Cambrix 
Initial Paper — white, blue or gray — with letter stamped! in gold 
—a high grade paper at medium price. 
$1.65 for 100 sheets French Cambric (50 envelopes to match) 
stamped with your monogram — 2 or 3 letters. 
All delivery charges paid. Samples on application 


Lambert-Deacon-Hull Co., 20th and Locust Sts., St. Louis. 


FRE 


138 Plymouth Avenue, 




















Unitarian Literature 


Apply to S. BOARDMAN, 
Rochester, New York. 
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Underclothes to be Made at Home © 


Drawings by Elizabeth L. Burton 
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Seamless and Circular 


O. 2065.— Patterns for this circu- 

lar corset-cover can be supplied 
in four sizes : 32-38 inches bust meas- 
ure. Size 36 requires 1 yard 40- 
inch, or 1 yard 42-inch material. 
Price, inciuding Guide-Chart, 10 
cents, post-free. Order by number 
and state bust measure. Send all 





A Corset-Cover with Peplum | 


O. 2066.— Patterns for this tucked corset-cover can be supplied 
. . in six sizes: 32-42 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 1% 
: orders, with price inclosed, to the yards 27-inch, or 1% yards 36-inch material. Price, including 
Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Guide-Chart, 10 cents, post-free. Order by number and state bust 
Journal. measure. Send all orders, with price inclosed, to the Pattern 









































































































Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal. 
Beauty Li 
. The graceful curves of beauty are gently 
¥ but firmly developed by the Ferris Good 
" Sense Waist without sacrificing comfort 
! or health. The reason for this is plain. 
1 Ferris Good Sense Waist, while following 
the true lines of beauty, is soft and flexi- 
j| ble, allowing perfect freedom of move- 
\ -“s ment, yet affording * eee support to 
eS the back and bust. 
W 
w 
ns 
” sense. WAIST 
x SENSE 
To be Slipped on Over the Head : ; 7 / 
= —— : is the ideal garment for any kind of dress } 
N°: 2067.— Patterns for this yong to be slipped over the | —the smartest costume or the easiest sl 
j head can be supplied in six sizes: 32-42 inches bust measure. — ‘ negligee here is a Size and stvle to fi 
Size 36 requires 1 yard 27-inch, or 1 yard 36-inch material. Price, . \\\ 5 | a pol — P hercadns D ote Pacha > 
including Guide-Chart, 10 cents, post-free. Order by number and H AW : bf £ y rm. o 
state bust measure. Send all orders, with price inclosed, to the z.) \ i\ ¥ \e onsen ee Se ee dealers. None st 
Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal. " : | SEND FOR THE FERRIS BOOK FRES ri 
F re P We fully guaranteeall Ferris Good Sense and Equipoise 
| With a Deep, Sectional Flounce Waists and will ext hange without charge any waist found } 
; 0. 2078.—P f hi tt ¢ with sectional flounce can be | to be defective in either material or workmanship. Me 
q — Patterns for this pe icoat wi e n. 
= N supplied in three sizes: 22, 26 and 30 inches waist measure. tos Pee BROS. COMPANY 4 
Size 22 requires 6% yards 22-inch, 5% yards 27-inch, or 4% yards | roadway, New 27 
36-inch material. Price, including Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free. | pa 
Order by number and state waist measure. Send all orders, with 3! 
price inclosed, to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal. | in 
e 
. pr 
| Our treatise Jo 
“How to Have 
Handsome 
Hair” 
1 mailed Free. 
It’s of interest 
to women. 
Don't wash your hair so often! You can keep it soft, clean 
and fluffy with 
W&B 
= Swedish Hai 
ease + wedish Hair Powder 
{ Chemise Fitted with Derts Removes dust, grease and excessive oil 
1 from the hair after thorough brushing. 
O. 2081.— Patterns for this chemise, with or without All toilet i ; iw 
’ oO goods stores, or sold direct if you send us the name of : 
the ruffle, can be supplied in four sizes: 52, 36, 40 your dealer. Regular size 60¢ or $1.00 a box. Seangle size, 10c. } 
and 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 44 yards 
H 27-inch, or 3% yards 36-inch materia!. Price, including WALDEYER & BE: | | Ss j 
4 Guide-Chart, 10 cents, post-freé. Order : 
{ by number and state bust measure. Dept. L, 170 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK { 
{ Send all orders, with price inclosed, to uy 
the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home 
A Combination Petticoat and Corset-Cover Journal. 
N°: 2082.— Patterns for this corset-cover and petticoat combined can { 
be supplied in four sizes: 32, 36, 40 and 44 inches bust measure. } 
Size 36 requires 44 yards 27-inch, or 34 yards 36-inch material. Price, With a Close-Fitting Yoke C L O T H j 
including Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free. Order by number and | : 
state bust measure. Send all orders, with price inclosed, to the Pattern O. 2079.— Patterns for this three-piece | It does not Genuine has name 
Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal. petticoat, lengthened by a straight | wrinkle _ on selvage 4 
gathered flounce, can be supplied in three 
| sizes: 22, 26 and 30 inches waist measure. | 4 
f Size 26 requires 5'4 yards 27-inch, or 4% | 
I yards 36-inch material. Price, including | 
f Guide-Chart, 10 cents, post-free. Order 
i : by number and state waist measure. Send | 
a all orders, with price inclosed, to the Pat- 
Puli tern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal. 
i | | 
| fe 
The New Dress Fabric 4 
A fine, soft, pure worsted in black and 
nine beautiful colors for ladies’ skirts and 4 
suits. Of medium weight it can be worn 
at all seasons. No other material is so well : 
adapted to the ‘“‘drapy” effects now in style. 
Sold by dealers everywhere ; if yours will not supply, 
| send us his name and your own for free samples. 
SIDNEY BLUMENTHAL & CO., 453 Broome St., New York 
| 
| 
| Gover epmped te Eyelet mmb. on Linen 
| Corset Finish Lawn. “Price 42 ce N 
; Cloth . x mois in.— for Mountmellick Work stamped rec 
| Tray - er _— Price 20 5 Pri 
° n ick t ork it, 
Drawers and Ruffles Cut Circular | 18 SAz qumtmellick cso iece, Floss iuiacale = 
j , J. F. INGALLS,, LYNN, MASS., B 
O. 2101.—Patterns for these circular AAhvees, 5 - 2 . ox J Lac 
i} drawers closed at the back can be sup- 
With an Adjusting Tab in Front plied in three sizes: 22, 26 and 30 inches NYE A N D HE R R ] NG N 
{| waist measure. Size 26 requires 2% yards | ° ‘ ® 
i| O. 2064.— Patterns for this corset-cover can be supplied 36-inch, or 2% yards 40-inch material. | Infants and Children $ Outfitters = 
Hi | in six sizes: 32-42 inches bust measure. Size 36 re- Price, including Guide-Chart, 10 cents, | “From Maker to Wearer” at Wholesale Prices. 36. 
Et quires 1} yards 27-inch, or 1 yard 36-inch material. Price, pdst-free. Order by number and state | “. Send 4c. for Catalog, which places our store in Gu 
including Guide-Chart, 10 cents, post-free. Order by num- waist measure. Send all orders, with price | = Red ag ons onan = prtee 
ber and state bust measure. Send all orders, with price inclosed, to the Pattern Bureau, The save time, worry and expense. Money refunded if not inc 
inclosed, to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal. Ladies’ Home Journal. satisfied. A17 & 19 Quincy St., Chicago. 
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Of Cashmere, with Bias Bands of Striped Silk 


N?2: 2058.— Patterns for this girl’s waist closed at the 

back, with high or square neck and full-length or elbow 
sleeves, can be supplied in four sizes: 14, 16, 17 and 18 
years. Size 16 years requires 3 yards 27-inch, 2% yards 
36-inch, or 2 yards 44-inch material. Price, including 
Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free. Order by number and 
state both age and bust sizes. Send all orders, with price 
inclosed, to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal. 


O. 2059.— Patterns for this girl’s six-gored plaited skirt, 
with or without the panel and shaped band in one, can 
be supplied in four sizes: 14, 16,17 and18 years. Size 16 
years, with panel and shaped band in one, requires 7 yards 
27-inch, 5% yards 36-inch, or 4% yards 44-inch material ; 
without panel and shaped band in one, 4% yards 27-inch, 
3% yards 36-inch, or 3% yards 44-inch material. Price, 
including Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free. Order by num- 
ber and state both age and hip sizes. Send all orders, with 
price inclosed, to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal. 














In Light-Weight Cheviot or Checked Suiting 


Ne: 2085.— Patterns for this girl’s jacket can be supplied 

in four sizes: 14, 16, 17 and 18 years. Size 16 years 
requires 24% yards 36-inch, or 2 yards 44-inch material. 
Price, including Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free. Order 
by number and state both age and bust sizes. Send all 
orders, with price inclosed, to the Pattern Bureau, The 
Ladies’ Home Journal. 


O. 2086.— Patterns for this girl’s skirt, formed of six 

_ gores lengthened by box-plaited sections and a box- 
plait inserted in each seam, can be supplied in four sizes: 
14, 16, 17 and 18 years. Size 16 years requires 6 yards 
36-inch, or 4% yards 44-inch material. Price, including 
Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free. Order by number and 
State both age and hip sizes. Send all orders, with price 
inclosed, to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal. 








Designs by 
Mrs. Ralston 


Drawings by 
Augusta Reimer 








An Extremely Pretty and Useful Coat 


O. 2057.— Patterns for this girl’s Empire coat 

can be supplied in four sizes: 14, 16, 17 and 
18 years. Size 16 years requires 6% yards 27- 
inch, or 4 yards 44-inch material without nap; or 
3% yards 54-inch material with nap. Price, in- 
cluding Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free. Order 
by number and state both age and bust sizes. Send 
all orders, with price inclosed, to the Pattern Bu- 
reau, The Ladies’ Home Journal. 





A School-Dress of Serge with Gilt Buttons 


O. 2080.— Patterns for this girl’s costume, con- 
sisting of a blouse waist with or without shaped 
band, and an eight-gored skirt, can be supplied in 
three sizes: 12, 14 and 16 years. Size 14 years 
requires 67% yards 27-inch, 5% yards 36-inch, or 4% 
yards 44-inch material. Price, including Guide- 
Chart, 15 cents, post-free. Order by number and 
state both age and bust sizes. Send all orders, with 
price inclosed, to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal. 





Girl from Twelve to Eighteen 


With a Blouse of Silk or Washable Goods 


O. 2060.— Patterns for this girl’s guimpe waist, with 

guimpe sleeves in full or three-quarter length, can be 
supplied in four sizes: 14, 16,17 and 18 years. Size 16 
years for waist requires 24 yards 27-inch, 1% yards 36- 
inch, or 1% yards 44-inch material; for guimpe, 2 yards 
27-inch, or 15% yards 36-inch material. Price, including 
Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free. Order by number and 
state both age and bust sizes. Send all orders, with price 
inclosed, to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal. 


O. 2061.— Patterns for this girl’s seven-gored skirt, 

with or without the shaped band, can be supplied in 
four sizes: 14, 16, 17 and 18 years. Size 16 years, with 
shaped band, requires 7 yards 27-inch, 5% yards 36-inch, 
or 4% yards 44-inch material; without shaped band, 
4% yards 27-inch, 3% yards 36-inch, or 254% yards 
44-inch material. Price, including Guide-Chart, 15 cents, 
post-free. Order by number and state both age and hip 
sizes. Send all orders, with price inclosed, to the Pattern 
Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal. 










Of Deep Red Henrietta Cloth and Velvet 


N2: 2083.— Patterns for this girl’s blouse waist can be 
supplied in four sizes: 14, 16,17 and 18 years. Size 
14 years requires 24 yards 36-inch, or 1% yards 44-inch 
material. Price, including Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free. 
Order by number and state both age and bust sizes. Send 
all orders, with price inclosed, to the Pattern Bureau, The 
Ladies’ Home Journal. 


O. 2084.— Patterns for this girl’s fifteen-gored skirt 
arranged in inverted box-plaits can be supplied in four 
sizes: 14, 16,17 and 18 years. Size 14 years requires 3% 
yards 36-inch, or 3 yards 44-inch material. Price, includ- 
ing Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free. Order by number and 
state both age and hip sizes. Send all orders, with price 
inclosed, to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal. 
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What To Do With The 
Holiday Books 


This Is a leading question in thousands of 
American homes whose libraries have suddenly 
outgrown all available book shelves. The most 
practical solution of this perplexing question will 
be found in our new catalogue, which is an illus- 
trated text book on et ey’ equipment for 
growing libraries. G.-W. ‘Elastic’ Book- 
cases are furnished in whole and three-quarter 
lengths, with leaded and plain glass doors, con- 
trolled by our non-binding door equalizer. 
Uniform prices everywhere. Where not repre- 
sented we ship on approval, freight paid. 


Write for catalogue A-1os. 


The Globe“Wernicke Co. 







CINCINNATI 
Branch Aeseies 
Stores : ry about 
New York. 
Chicago. 1,000 
cities. 














For Home Made Garments 





Use the fabrics made 
only by the 


King Philip 
| Mills 


| No. 200 Long Cloth 
| No. 2611 Nainsook 

| No. 2611 Lady Cloth 
Comfort Cloth 
King Philip Cambric 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS 


Refuse the ‘‘just as good” and in- 
sist upon having the 


King Philip Mills Fabrics 























(REASONS WHY) 
Braid Should Be Used 


on Dresses and Skirts 
From a Lady in Maryland: 


I have used braid and other kinds of skirt bind- 
ing for eighteen years, beginning with Goff's and 
trying various other kinds, including velveteen, 
brush braid, waterproof bindings and other makes 
of braids, and have come back to Goff’s Braid, 
which | have used exclusively for three years. 

It is the best wearing of all bindings, the most 
economical. Itis easier to put on. It will outwear 
two velveteens of whatever make. It is indescrib- 
ably neater in appearance and more cleanly than 
the various brush bindings. It is lighter in weight 
than anything else, and a shake or light brushing 
with whisk broom removes all dust and grime 
immediately. 

When velveteen bindings become wet and sat- 
urated with dirt they are ruined. A brush braid 
retains a greater part of the dirt in it, no amount 
of shaking or brushing will dislodge it. 

But all dust, dirt and grime are shed from Goff's 
Braid like water from a duck’s back. 




















men with small capital to 
give Public Exhibitions with 


| IT P. ‘AY a Magic Lantern, Stereop- 


ticon or Moving Picture Outfit. Catalogue free. 


McAllister, Mfg. Optician, *° Wee*¥cre 


New York 
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Every Woman Realizes 


that, while the materials and fit of 
her clothes may be bevond criti- 
cism, they are ineffective if they 
lack that indefinable thing, “‘s/y/e.”’ 

The chief, distinctive style-touch 
in women’s gowns for the coming 
season will be the we//-rounded, 
well-defined waist-line. This effect, 
decreed by Paris and adopted by 
New York, depends solely upon 
the corset worn under the gown. 


‘& 
win WAS 


give it according to the lines best approv- 
ed, most graceful and comfortable. 

The new models range from $1 to $4 
in price and are in four styles, high or 
low busts, to suit all figures. 

The new “Circular Hip” style No. 379 
at $1.50 and the popular style No. 364 at 
$2 are especially called to your attention. 
Ask at your own store. 





Every R & G Corset guaranteed 


R & G Corset Co. 


New York Boston Chicago San Francisco 














Our Representative 


will show you the largest and 

most exclusive line of Imported 

Wash Materials to be seen any- 
where in the United States. 


Send us a postcard and we will 
instruct her to call on you. 


We want reliable women representatives in untaken 
territory to show our goods. Write for particulars to 


THE W. H. WILCOX CO., Binghamton, N. Y. 














Absolutely 
FREE, 


100 Beautiful Samples 
Buy your Woolen Goods direct 
from mill and save enough on 


LADIES 3B tys5 


Beautiful Broad Cloths, $1.00-$1.35. Retail at $2.00-$2.50 
Extra fine “ ~ $1.60-$1.75. “  ** §2.50-§$3.50 
Tailor Made Skirtings off -00. “  * $2.00-§2.50 
“ “ “ $1. + $9's0-$3.00 

a “ Suitings é x “ * $1.50-$4.00 
Beautiful Black Goods -65-$2.00. “ * $1.50-$4.00 
BroadCloth allshades. Skirtings and Suitings all wool. 
cut any length. Express Charges Prepaid. 
Samples of silks and fine waistings sent upon request, 


Address MONROE MILLS, 
Department H. 42 Lispenard Street, New York. 





MONEY FOR WOMEN 
Learn Card Sign Lettering 


Neat, attractive, artistic, womanly home work. 
Only fiekl not overworked. I give thorough, 
practical, personal instruction by mail and yuar- 
antee your success if you follow my instructions 
carefully. Start now and soon become independ- 
7 ent and prosperous. Easy terms. Write for help- 
ful FREE catalogue. Great field for men. 
CHAS. J. STRONG, President, 
Detroit School of Lettering, Dept, 25, Detroit, Mich, 


100 Visiting Cards ?:%t 50c 


Also Business, Mourning, Birth, Fraternal, Professional 
and Emblematic. We have cuts of trade-marks and emblems for 
all railroads, lodges and fraternal societies. Monogram Station- 
ery. Wedding Invitations and Announcements. Samples Free. 


E. J. Schuster Ptg. & Eng. Co., Dept. 2B, St. Louis, Mo. 
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The Girl Who Makes Her Own Clothes 


By Edith May Gardner 


Drawings by Thomas H. Magee, from Designs by Miss Gardner 


HE unlined skirt is one of the hardest 
garments for a home dressmaker to han- 
dle — possibly I should say no/ to handle, 
for much handling in the making of garments 
is a failing of the inexperienced workman, 
and much handling spoils the unlined skirt, 
depriving it of that 
smart look so desir 
able when finished 

Do not make a 
skirt in .your lap; 
make it on the table, 
and on a good-sized 
table so that the skirt 
will not slide off ata 
critical point. If 
you live where you 
cannot have a 
sewing-room a 
cutting-table may be 
made at home by 
joining three or four 
boards together and 
supporting them on 
two wooden horses. 
This table can be put 
away when not 
needed. 

Do not forget to 
have a yardstick, a 
piece of tailor’s 
chalk, basting cot- 
ton, colored marking 
cotton, a tape-meas- 
ure and shears that 
will cut without pull- 
ing the goods, A poor 
workman blames his 
tools — a good work- 
man sees that he has 
good tools before he 
begins. 

Let us make both 
a linen skirt and a 
cloth one, overcom- 
ing the difficulties 
which are likely to 
arise during the con- 
struction of either 
model. 


waist measure. 


and state waist measure. 


HEN measuring for your pattern take 

both hip and waist measurements, and 
order accordingly. If you are symmetrically 
built the waist measure is sufficient to give 
when ordering, but never order by the waist 
measurement if the corresponding hip meas- 
urement istoosmall. Inother words, ordera 
pattern by the waist measure, having a corre- 
sponding hip measurement the same as your 
own or a trifle larger. 

Open the pattern and measure its length. 
If it is longer than you want the skirt to be 
lay a tuck crosswise through the centre of 
each gore; if too short cut each gore cross- 
wise through the centre and insert a piece of 
paper or lining to make it longer. The idea 
in doing this is to keep it equally full at the 
foot; this is especially essential when making 
trimmed skirts, soas to keep the trimming at 
the desired point." If one is tall and desires 
the trimming-line high a little may be added 
to the skirt at the foot if care is taken to 
graduate the line of the seam at the bottom. 
Linen should be shrunk before being used. 
Allow it to remain in water over night; hang 
it up and iron it before it is quite dry. 


WwW‘ ARE now ready to cut the skirt. Place 
the linen on the table with the two ends 
pinned together at the right-hand end of the 
table; pin the linen firmly to the table along 
both edges. Then pin the pattern for the 


| side-front box-plaits with the bottom of the 





The Placket When Properly Hooked 
Will Not Open 


gore at the end of the linen; the next box- 


| plait will fit into the material beside the first 


one if you place the top of the pattern toward 
the end of the linen. We then have four box- 
plaits, as our linen is double. All of the 
box-plaits may be cut in this way, as well as 
the extra gores and plaited sections—that is, 
cut one into the other, since this saves mate- 
rial and may be done with linen goods, as 























A Skirt with a Circular Flounce F 


O. 2063.— Patterns for this skirt, in floor or walking length, 

formed of a circular upper part lengthened by a circular 
flounce and a double box-plait at the back, and with or without 
the shaped band, can be supplied in five sizes: 22-30 inches 
Size 24 requires 5% yards 44-inch material 
without nap, or 45¢ yards 54-inch material with nap. 
including Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free. 
Send all orders, with price inclosed, 
to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal. 


‘ ” 


there is no ‘‘up and down’’ to such material. 
Mark carefully for the plaits in the plaited 
sections, and plait the upper edge. Pin this 


to the table before basting the plaits all the 
way down, as this will help you to get a level 
plait. 


After the seams have been stitched and 
trimmed off they are 
bound with bias 


lawn. 
om ! Cut the linen for 
wt ae the placket and 


placket facing on the 
straight, lengthwise 
of the material. 
Stitch the placket to 

1... 


1 f+ wide -f ¢! 


se whee 


; i ; Mei) he \ 
/ 


the f the 
placket opening by 
placing the two right 
sides of the material 
together, fell it down 
on the machine, 
stitching on the 
wrong side, and 
press it well before 
putting on the eyes. 
Stitch the facing on 


Soccer 





ess Sere 


ee 
a 





Price, 
Order by number 


the right side of the placket 
opening by placing the two 
right sides of the material to- 
gether and turn it over so the 
seam will just be concealed. 
Iiem it by hand, allowing the 
stitches to show as little as 
possible. Sew the lower edge 

















of the placket firmly by over- 
handing it to the lower edge 
of the placket facing; this will 
keep the bottom of the placket 
fromtearing. The box-plaits 
may be stitched and pressed 
before the hooks are put on 
the placket. 





having a circular flounce joined to it in points 
—that is, the top of the flounce is cut with 
inverted crescents, joining the upper skirt in 
pointed effects. These points may be left with 
the raw edge if the material is good broadcloth. 
If not, I should suggest using a stiff paper 
pattern of the top of the flounce cut from the 
tissue-paper pattern. Pin this on the material 
and turn the points, using the stiff paper as a 
guidetokeepthemeven. Stitch around these 
points three or five times, using the foot of 
the machine as a guide to keep the spaces 
between the rows of machine stitching even. 
After the stitching is done press it well and 
cut away all of the top skirt underneath, so 
as to allow your flounce to flare properly. 
When the skirt is finished thus far it should 
hang for twenty-four hours to ‘‘drop’”’ as 
much as is necessary. It will keep its shape 
longer if allowed to drop before it is finished. 


jb FINISH the bottom of the skirt with a 
set-on hem as shown in the illustration, 
treat the material in the same manner as 
described for the top of the flounce. If the 
material is of light weight you will find that 
aninterlining of percaline 
will give the set-on hem 
the necessary body around 
the bottom. The skirt un- 
derneath the set-on hem 
should be cut level with 
the turning of the lower 
edge of the hem, and the 
hem itself should be 
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The New Kilted Skirt 


O. 2062.— Patterns for this skirt, in floor or walking length, formed 
of nine box-plaits, each alternating with a short section lengthened 


by a side-plaited section, can be supplied in five sizes: 22-30 inches 


OR the belt cut a piece of png penne 


linen on the straight, 
lengthwiseof the goods. Turn 
one edge over and pin it on 
the figure with the turned-up 
edge showing. Pin the skirt firmly to this so 
that it fits perfectly around the hips and waist- 
line; any extra fullness may be taken in 
under the box-plaits. Remove the skirt from 
the figure and stitch the belt on the inside of 
the skirt; fell the other edge of the belt on 
the outside of the skirt and stitch it. Do not 
have the belt over half an inch wide when 
finished, and trim off all superfluous material 
before felling down the belt so that it will be 
as flat as possible around the waist. 


the Little Plaits Well 


After the plaits have been carefully ar- 
ranged and basted in place they should be 
trimmed off and bound along the upper edge. 

The skirt is then tried on and marked at the 
desired length. Baste up the lower edge of 
the skirt on the mark. Lay tiny plaits where 
it is necessary to make the hem fit the skirt, 
and finish the top of the hem with bias lawn 
binding sewed on flatly and stitched on each 
edge and through the centre. 


CLOTH skirt, and especially a circular 
cloth skirt, is treated quite differently in 
the making. The design shown on this page 
is cut with a circular top, slightly gathered, 


The Fullness is “ Stayed” ona 
Tiny Fitted Yoke Lining 


Size 24 requires 11% yards 22-inch, 6% yards 36-inch 
or 5% yards 44-inch material without nap; or 4% yards 54-inch 
material with nap. 
Order by number and state waist measure, 
inclosed, to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal. 


Price, including Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free. 
Send all orders, with price 


turned up half an inch on the wrong side. 
Cross-stitch this down neatly and press it, 
covering it with a silk skirt-braid, which is 
allowed just to peep below the skirt. 

If this set-on hem is not desired cut the 
circuiar flounce sufficiently long to allow a 
half-inch turn at the bottom. Cut a bias or 
shaped facing three inches deep; stitch this 
facing to the lower edge of the skirt before it 
is turned up; press the seam neatly, turn the 
skirt on the mark and stitch the top of the 


After the Circular Skirt is Hemmed Press 


The Fullness is Held in Place 
by Tape and French Tacks 


facing twoorthreetimes. Leave thetopof the 
facing with a raw edge if the skirt is of broad- 
cloth ; if of cheviot or serge bind the upper 
edge of the facing with a narrow bias binding 
before the head of the facing is stitched flatly 
in place. A skirt-braid may be used on the 
lower edge. The placket here is finished the 
same as in the linen skirt described above, 
and the belt is of taffeta or of thin belt tape. 
A stay-tape will keep the fullness in place. 
The skirt is tacked to this stay-tape with long 
French tackings, made by taking several 
stitches which join the skirt to the braid, but 
allowing the stitches to be at least half an inch 
leng; then buttonhole these long stitches. 


natn ens 
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A Lesson in Making Shirtwaists | 


By Mrs. Ralston 
Drawings by Elizabeth L. Burton, from Designs by Mrs. Ralston 


HE three parts of an unlined shirtwaist which 
need careful fitting are the collar-band, the 
waistband and the armholes.. The shirtwaist 

should fit the figure in these three places as snugly 
as is consistent with comfort, for the only support 
or ‘*hold’’ the material has is at these three points. 
From these three points you must measure and fit 
the material to the figure. 

Remember that the collar should be a straight 
band that fits around the neck of the shirtwaist, and 
not a curved band that springs down wider at the 
base than at the top; a collar shaped in this way 





shirtwaist across the chest above the bust-line. If 
you find that, through some mistake in cutting, 
there is not enough fullness in your shirtwaist over | 
the bust do not make the mistake of letting it out 
at the under-arm seams. This will only make 
matters worse, as it will throw the arm’s-eye for- 
ward and tend to make the shirtwaist even narrower 
across the bust. Let out the front sections on each 
side of the centre front and do not disturb the 
arm’ s-eye. 

On this page is illustrated a plain shirtwaist 
which opens down the centre front. Nothing should 














} 





Showing the Loose Fronts Which May be Adjusted at Will, and the Under-Belt Attached to the Back | 


gives a very clumsy, thick appearance to the neck. 
Fit the waist up into the collar and do not curve 
the collar-band down to fit the neck of the waist. 


HE back breadths of an unlined shirtwaist should 

be sufficiently wide to keep the under-arm seams 
in a straight line from the arm’s-eye to the waist- 
line. These seams should not curve toward the 
front, but should set straight on the figure—I 
am speaking now of waists for slender women who 
do not require an extra side-body. If you wish 
fullness in the back of your shirtwaist adjust this 
fullness and secure 
it to the waistband; 
this gives a neater 
appearance than 
gathering the shirt- 
waist on drawing- 
strings, anda 
longer effect to the 
back. 

It seems to be a 
fad among many 
girls at the moment 
to obliterate their 
waist-line entirely. 
They pouch their 
shirtwaists so far 
over the belt-line 
in front that the 
belt shows only in 
the back and has 
the effect of being 
cut into the figure instead of being a portion of the 
costume. No woman can look well dressed or ‘‘ well 
put together,’’ as the French say, unless she has a 
clearly-defined waist-line, and this must be given 
by the belt. A belt should fit each individual fig- 
ure quite as much as a sleeve or a skirt. A woman 
would never dream of making or buying a coat with 
a sleeve several sizes too large or too small; slie is 
particular that the sleeve shall fit her arm—and 
yet this same woman will pay but little attention 
to the fit of her belt. A belt should, generally 
speaking, fit the curve of the waist-line. This 
curve varies 





Fullness at Waist-Line Stayed with Tape 


be simpler to make than this style of shirtwaist, and | 
yet one rarely sees it well made and well fitted. 
This model is cut with a small shoulder yoke, 
which gives a smooth, flat fit over the full curve of 
the shoulders, and this is an important feature «i 
an unlined shirtwaist with the full front cut in two 
sections. The yoke should be made of the mate- 
rial doubled. The shape of the yoke is slightly 
triangular — that is to say, it is wider at the neck- 
band than at the top of the arm’s-eye. The front 
edge of the yoke should extend in a perfectly 
straight line from the front edge of the collar-band | 
to the arm’s-eye. 
The back .edge of 
the yoke slants 
upward, following 
the line of the 
shoulder seam. 
The yoke should 
not be sewed in 
with the shoulder 
seam, but should be 
stitched down over 
it. The front 
breadtlis* have two 
rows ot gathering 
acrossthetop. To 
attach them prop- 
erly to the yoke try 
on the shirtwaist 
and arrange the 
gathers to suit the 
figure. Some fig- 
ures will require more fullness toward the centre 
front, while others will need it sparsely scattered 
across the yoke from the front seam almost to the 
arm’s-eye. For slight figures most of the fullness 
should be arranged at the centre front, but there 
should be no fullness at all within an inch and a 
half of the arm’s-eye. 


HE gathers at the top of an unlined sleeve should 
be kept well tothe top of the arm’s-eye, and the 
inside of the arm’s-eye bound with a narrow band. 
The neckband should be half an inch high and cut 
on the straight of 








on every 
woman, but = 
it is a simple mat- a 
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the goods and made 
of the doubled mate- 
rial —that is, if itis 
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ter to find out its Mi: a thin material; a 
shape and learn to : single thickness of 
fit the belt just as one heavy linen is suffi- 
learns to fit the sleeve One Bone in the Back and One on Each Side are cient. 


and the skirt. 


HE new shirtwaist sleeves which require the long, 

tight-fitting cuffs cannot be handled in a prac- 
tical, washable way without a certain amount of 
taping and staying of the seams and the openings. 
Unless the lower part of a shirtwaist sleeve does fit 
tightly it loses a great deal in style, for a trig wrist- 
band is the unmistakable mark of a well-made 
shirtwaist. In the majority of washable shirtwaists 
the cuffs fasten with buttons and buttonholes at the 
back. This is by far the best way to finish them, 
for two reasons: they are easily laundered, as the 
sleeve can be opened out and ironed flat; and the 
business girl can unbutton her cuffs, roll them back 
and wear her sleeve protectors without mussing her 
shirtwaist sleeves. If your shirtwaist is made of a 
very sheer material and trimmed with insertions of 
lace it is better to fasten the cuff with buttons and 
hand-made loops instead of buttonholes. Both 
sides of the opening of the cuff should be faced 
with a narrow, bias fold of the material. 


N FITTING ashirtwaist begin with the front sec- 

tions and allow an overlap of at least an inch on 
each side of the centre front. Tear off a strip of 
material for the waistband; make this of a double 
thickness of the material and half an inch in width 
on the straight of the goods. Pin this strip snugly 
around the waist, for it forms the principal founda- 
tion upon which to fit the shirtwaist. Do not fit 
down toward the waistband, but up from it, and 
give plenty of length to the shirtwaist under the 
arm between the waist-line and the arm’s-eye. 
Above all things do not curve the arm’s-eye too 
much in front or it will pinch in the fullness of the 


Sometimes Sufficient 


You will find that 
an inside waist-belt 
keeps a thin shirtwaist in place. ‘These belts should 
be fastened firmly across the back breadths of the 
shirtwaist, the ends being left loose to button in 
front; the fronts of the shirtwaist can then be ad 
justed at will under the band of the skirt. 

Illustrations of the right and the wrong sides of 
an unlined blouse, fastened in the back, are also 
given on this page. A small, shaped peplum fin 
ishes the blouse across the front, thereby avoiding 
fullness below the waist-line. A belt is fastened at 
the under-arm seams and holds in place the fullness 
in the back. This belt is left loose across the front 
of the blouse. 


T IS well to use the double hem on all washable 

clothes of light-weight cotton and of linen. Turn 
the hem the desired width and stitch it, then turn 
another hem the same width and sew by hand — it 
will look like one hem. This kind of hem can 
easily be let down by simply ripping the hand- 
sewing, and this point makes it a desirable finish 
for summer shirtwaist clothes. Many women use 
a double hem on the sleeves of their shirtwaists, 
especially on those long, tight-fitted cuffs which 
often shrink with frequent washings. } 

It is not generally known that there is an ‘* up 
and down’? to cotton materials. Dampen a small 
piece of material and rub with the finger; you will 
notice that the cotton fabric has a nap Just as a 
woolen material has. The material should be cut 
so that the nap will run down. 

The last illustration shows the boning of a trans- 
parent collar which has a supple featherbone running 
through a casing at the top. | 
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A $25.00 1996 Paris Pattern 


One Year in Advance 


Furnished Practically Without Cost to Users of 
Belding Bros. & Co. Spool and Embroidery Silks 


E HAVE engaged the exclusive 
services of one of the best known 


designers of gowns in Paris. These 
designs are made for our use only and are 
furnished exclusively to users of our silks. 
They are at all times a year in advance of 
the stock patterns furnished by pattern 
houses through regular dealers. Ue 





































Our contract is for four of these designs a 
each month, one waist, one morning gown, 
one evening gown, one street gown, and 
they will be ready for delivery by mail 
from our New York office within thirty 
days from date of designing. This puts 
the latest Paris fashions within the reach 
of every lady who is desirous of having 
the correct styles one year in advance of 
stock patterns. Full instructions (or les- 
son how to make the garment), including 
the amount of goods and findings, will be 
found complete on each pattern. We propose to 
furnish without cost to you, one of these patterns in 
exchange for five empty Belding spools or twelve 
embroidery silk tags, no money being required 
whatever except ten cents in stamps or coin to pay 
for packing and postage on the pattern. To those 
not using our silks, the price of these patterns 
is $25.00 each. 





Dressmakers and regular users of Belding 
silks may subscribe for these patterns by the 
year if they so desire, but under no 
circumstances will they be sent out 
without five empty spools or twelve 4 
tags accompanying each order. 


Beldings silks are indorsed as the 
Best by silk experts and millions of 


people for nearly half a century. Style 102, Copyrighted 


If your dealer does not carry our goods and you are unable to get them in your 
city, send his name with your alien and 10 cents, designating whether you 
want Waist, Morning, Evening or Street Gown, and we wil smn | ou with the 
first pattern for your information and see that you are supplied wt our goods. 


Belding Bros. & Company, 526 Broadway, New York City, N.Y. 














a feeling of secure and comfortable 


Sitting or Standing support is given the wearer of 


The Madame Waitee Hose Supporter 


It supports the stockings front and back, distributes the weight evenly around the waist, so 
preventing any undue pressure on the spine and delicate organs; holds corset in place and gives a 
Stylish figure with tapering waist. Reduces prominent abdomen and hips without discomfort or 
injury. Itis a wonderful comfort to stout women. May be worn with or without corset. 

Fitted with ‘* Silk Loop” clasp, warranted not to tear the stockings. 
Made of Glossette with best quality elastics. Colors — Black, White, Pink, Blue 
















No. 1 — Regular Belt for slight figure, 4 straps, ° . $1.00 
No. 2 — Special Belt for hig abdomen, 6 straps, ‘ ‘ 1.50 
No. 3 — Regular Hip Belt for prominent hips, 4 straps, . 1 


50 
No. 4 — Special Hip Belt for large abdomen and prominent hips, 2.00 
On sale at all department stores or sent direct upon receipt of price 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEE If you are not satisfied, after trial, that the 
Ma:lame Waitee is the most healthful anc comfortal le hose supporter you have ever worn, return within thirty 
days and purchase price will be refunded. ‘The belt is guaranteed to give one year's satisfactory wear, 
Write for free booklet, Good Form." 

THOS. P. TAYLOR, 140 James Street, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Canvassing agents have made $5 to $10 rer day. Dressmakers derive 
good income Jrom agency. Write Jor particulars, 


Sa 















































t The Wosld’s Masterpieces 7 


If you send in the coupon in the lower right hand corner now, you can become the nappy pos 
sessor of one of these rare Art ‘Treasures. 





After supplying our members and patrons, we have left on hand a few sets of our superb reproductions of the WORLD'S 

MO3T FAMOUS PAINTINGS. ‘icy are very largely subjects that have never before been reproduced. This set of ten heau- 

tiful pictures is done in our best method, the Carbon Mezzo Tone, A NEW AND SECRET 

rs r PROCESS OF ART PRODUCING, comlining the softness and tonal effect of the CARBON 

List of Subjects with the brilliancy and strength of a PHOTOGRAVURE, They have all the richness of a 
Size of each picture mounted 
and la Cuve, 20 x 25 inches 





perfect ETCHING, and, at the same time, retain in a very unusual way the charms of the 
Original, surpassing in beauty and quality any process productions of paintings ever before 
offered to the public,and can be hung as they are — unframed—a custom now much in vogue. 
his Society controls this process exclusively, and these reproductions cannot le had any 


1 Paul and Virginia (Fleeing where else at a rice. 
the Storm)... Ay Cot “ee “YY SENT ON APPROVAL 


Metropolitan Museum, N.Y. 2 
2 Ploughing #y Kosa Bonheur Express Charges Prepaid— Pay No Money In Advance 
In order that you may for yourself judge the value and merits of these works, 








In the Luxembourg Gallery 


3Spring .. . . Ay Corot we will send them for examination. BIGN and RETURN the COUPON below. & 
In the Louvre, Paris If they are satisfactory, send $1.00 and pay the balance $1.00 a month for six ag Art 
4 The Gleaners By Millet | months. YOU TAKE NO RISK; if unsatisfactory, return to us. 4” Collectors’ 
In the Louvre, Paris Bociety 





SThe Mill . sy Ruysdael If you mail us the blank opposite, at once, we will include in ¢ 

In the Ainsterdam Gallery FREE. your package a set of FOUR ADDITIONAL PICTURES, 2 500) Bysegwer 
6 Dance of the Nymphs not mentioned in the list of subjects. After you have received the oe Send - 
. « « By Corot] pictures, and looked them over carefully, if for any reason they are ae Te Oe ses of 

In the Louvre, Paris not satisfactory. | efore returning them, you may have your choice “y M et - > “a on : 
7 Sheep in Snowstorm of the FOUR EXTRA PICTURES, absolutely FREE, which we " ns - bee gs pe - ‘ 
- « . By Schenck | feel will compensate you for the trouble of examining them. 7 8 Oe saitade “ef I 
Metropolitan Museum, N.Y. They are the GEMS of the CARBON MEZZO TONE set ‘4 tures free —_ “ a , 
8 Daniel's Answer to the King issued by us last fall, all mounted on embossed mounts, Pn igre : > pay St , - soot ts 
. . + By Riviere 20x 25 inches, and formerly sold at $3.00 each, and in v f Gays ane $1 a ae bas hal v4 
Owned by British Government addition to this we will La Cuve the entire set, making ae po” eae hs Pad peer nt 7 of 
9 Sistine By Raphael altogether fourteen MASTERPIFECES valued at & tory, will return them within five 





Royal Gallery, Dresden $37.50. Mail the coupon now, before you turn ‘6 days, and keep one of them FREE. 
10 Returning to the Fold the page, or you may forget it. é 
’ , : fl Dovte PPererrerrr tt tt itt teers 
Tate Gallery, London ART COLLECTORS’ SOCIETY Mame........ 





| 2291 Broadway New York 
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Why use other than | 


the best on your 





whitens—cleanses—pre- 
serves —as does no other 
powder. 

See for yourself, by 
trying it, what lustrous 


SANITOL 
TOOTH 
POWDER 


and antiseptic powder can 
produce. 


25c. Everywhere 
The Sanitol Chemical Laboratory Co. , St. Louis, Mo. 


Bi OF THE == 
URPEE 
Seeds Bur" 
Cost a little more,— but are worth much more! 


Planters Everywhere are invited to send for the 
New Tuirtietn ANNIVERSARY EpiTION of 


BURPEE’S 
1906 Farm Annual 


Long known as “ The Leading American Seed 
Catalogue,” —this is now brighter and better 
than ever before. An elegant book of 168 
pages, it tells the plain truth about the 


Best Seeds That Grow! 


The illustrations are from photographs and the 
colored plates painted from nature. It offers most 
valuable ExcLusivE NOVELTIES, which can not 
be had elsewhere,—including “A New Floral 
Wonder” raised by our friend, Luther Burbank. 


F TO ALL WHO INTEND TO PLANT 

FC BURPEE’S SEEDS. Others who 

simply want a handsome book (out 

of curiosity ?) will kindly remit ten cents, which 

is less than cost per copy to us. Write to-day! — 

(a postal card will do)— but po not prELay! 
Name The Ladies’ Home Fournal and address 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia 























New Pansies, Sweet Peas, Carnations 
JS phkts,5 colors, 10 cts.; I pkts, Be. 


Did you ever see 5 straight or circular rows of Pansies side 
by side, each a different color? If so, you know that the effect is 
rming. Did you ever see Childs’ Giant Pansies, marvels in 
beauty and true to color? If not, you have not seen the best. 
Same with our new Sweet Peas and Carnations. 
As a Trial Offer we will for 10 cts. mail 5 Pkts. Giant 
Pansies, SNOW WHITE, COAL BLACK, CARDINAL RED, PUKE 
YELLOW, AZURE BLUE; also 








NEW WHITE MATERIALS 
FOR SPRING 


By Emily La Farge Claxton 


sheer, white goods for dresses and blouses, 


T: E tendency this year is decidedly toward soft, 
although the waist of medium-heavy wash 


| materials has become a necessity. 


white teeth this oxidizing | 





Five Pkts. New Giant Sweet Peas for 10 cts., WHITE, PINK, 


SCARLET, BLUE, YELLOW;; also 

Five Pkts. new early flowering Carnation Pinks for 10 cts., 
SCARLET, WHITER, PINK, MAROON, YVELLOW. 

A Booklet on Culture, big Catalog, and 


All 15 Phts. for 25 cts. 


Will make 5 lovely rows of Pansies, 5 showy clumps of Peas, 
and 5 beds of Sweet Pinks that will bloom all summer in the 
garden and all winter in pots. 

Our Catalogue for 1906 — Greatest Book of Novelties, — Flower 
and Vegetable Seeds, Bulbs, Plants and New Fruits, 156 pages, 
500 cuts, many plates — will be mailed Pree to ali who ask for it. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N.Y. 


Seeds, Plants, Roses 


Bulbs, Vines, Shrubs, Fruit 


and Ornamental Trees 

The best by 52 years test, 1200 acres, 
hardy roses, none better 
Town, 44 greenhouses of Palms, 
erns, Ficus, Geraniums, Ever- 
blooming Roses and other things 
too numerous to mention. Seeds, 
Plants, Roses, Etc., by inail post- 
paid, safe arrival and satisfac- 
larger by express 
or freight. You will be interested in our 
extraordinary cheap offers of over half 
a hundred choice collections in Seeds, Plants. , Trees, 
Etec. Elegant 168-page Catalogue FREE. Send for 


it today and see what values we give for a little money. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON COMPANY 
Box 69, Painesville, Ohio 


iG. Roses 


are the best. A/ways on their own roots. Plants mailed to 
any point in the United States. Safe arrival guaranteed. Over 
50 years’ experience. Flower and Vegetable Seeds a specialty. 
A premium with every order. Write for 
New Guide to Rose Culture 
for 1906 — the leading rose catalogue of America. 114 pages. 
Mailed free. Over 1,000 varieties. Tells how to grow them 
and all other desirable flowers. Est. 1850. 70 greenhouses. 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., West Grove, Pa. 

















For the every-day shirtwaist and dress there are | 


the Scotch shirtings and Madras. These are 


medium-weight cotton materials as white as snow, | 


with attractive mercerized patterns giving the goods 
the appearance of soft silk. Either of these goods 
is a particularly good choice for children’s white 
dresses, when a sheer material is not required, as 
they do not turn yellow with repeated washings as 
do so many of the semi-thick white goods. 


SCOTCH SHIRTING 
4oc., 45c. and soc. a yard..............-32 inches wide 
MADRAS 


18c., 25c. and goc. a yard........ .....32 inches wide 


Every season brings a few new materials, but 
nothing yet has been manufactured-that can upset 
the popularity and usefulness of India linon, lawn 
and nainsook. Although not so sheer as the lawn, 
India linon wears much better, owing to the fact 
that it has body enough to withstand the wear and 
tear which sheerer goods have not, and then it has 
the additional advantage of looking as well after 
washing as befure. It is used for dainty gowns for 
children and for grown-ups, and is equally desirable 
for dressy shirtwaists. 

French nainsook is a close second in popularity 
and wearing quality, and is generally selected for 
the baby’s dresses, both long and short. There isa 
wide selection, from a very sheer to a rather heavy 
grade. The heavy nainsook is a wise choice for the 
year-old wee man’s dress, while the tiny girl’s is 
made from the sheerer quatities. Both India linon 
and French lawn can be used for baby, too. 


INDIA LINON 
SE3c. CO BGC. B YATE 6050000 soccccccess 40 inches wide 
BSC. tO FOC. B YALU 0c cccccccccvccccecs 36 inches wide 
PERSIAN LAWN 
Shc. 00 GEO FOE occcicsesevscss 32 and 45 inches wide 
FRENCH LAWN 
BSC. 10 SEM YALA... ccccrececcccrccccess 45 inches wide 
ENGLISH NAINSOOK 
20c, to 50c, a yard.....-.s.seee 32 and 36 inches wide 
FRENCH NAINSOOK 
4SC. 10 $1 A yard... .cessesereeere 36 to 45 inches wide 


But far ahead of the India linons and lawns stand 
the dotted and figured Swisses for the spring and 
summer wardrobe. Fashion dictates they shall be 
the chosen materials. They will be seen made up in 
the dressy separate blouse and in the dressy gown. 
Dots, figures, sprigs and embroidered designs will 
all be seen, but the best choice will be chiefly in the 
small effects. They will be first favorite for the 
graduating-gown as well as for the simple, dainty 
wedding-dress. ‘They can be shirred, plaited and 
tucked so attractively that an entire gown can be 
made without any extra trimming save for a bit of 
lace at neck and sleeves. When lace is used on 
any of these sheer materials Valenciennes lace is 
undoubtedly still the favorite; it combines with 
dotted Swiss most attractively. 


DoTTED Swiss 
1244c., 1§c., 18c. and asc. ) 


BD YOCGs cccrceccccccess ' iiaeee 27, 31 and 36 inches | 


35¢. up to 85c. a yard... 


Then what can be softer, sheerer or daintier than 
batiste, handkerchief linen and wash chiffon ?~all 
lovely materials for the girl-graduate and the Easter 
bride, or for the baby tot’s gown. ‘There are, of 
course, the all-over embroidered batistes in écru that 
are so sheer and beautiful that it seems wrong to 
put the scissors into them, but they are so costly 
that only afavored few can revel in them; but when 
used for tiny yoke, collar and cuffs they give toa 
gown a look of elegance. By-the-way, these little 
embroidered yokes, the lingerie chemisettes and 
cuffs that we see so much of now will be with us 
this summer, and after the embroidered batiste 
there is no material more soft and sheer than plain 
batiste, both white and cream, for the fine tucks 
and shirrings necessary in the making of these, 


BATISTE 
1§c. to $1.35 ayard ........ 38 inches to 1 yards wide 
ALL-OVER EMBROIDERED BATISTE 
GaSe GSH FOIE . ccccaredesccesess 36 to 72 inches wide 


The sheer, loosely-woven grades of linen will be 
selected for the short bolero, the Eton jacket and 
the shirtwaist suit, and the heavier grades for the 
long coats. Both dresses and coats will be touched 
up with a bit of colored linen and cotton braid for 
trimmings. ° 

LINENS FOR SUITS 
BOC. to Os.90-E YATE ccc ccccccccees 36 to 45 inches wide 
INDIAN HEAD MuSLIN 

(A good substitute for linen for suits and skirts) 

SOURS: Wh GW POs cha ctticncs case 00 40 inches wide 


In the days of our great-grandmothers linen was 


the favorite material for chemises and nightgowns. | 


The chemise was a voluminous affair, quitewnlike 
the dainty little garment for which patterns are 
given in this issue of THE JouRNAL. Our grand- 
mothers had not the liberal choice of materials for 
the trousseau that the bride of today is favored 
with, and although longcloth is a splendid material 
for nightdresses, drawers, chemises and corset- 
covers, and French nainsook and sheer batiste suit- 
able for the finest underwear, yet the popular choice 
of the day for the hand-worker is again fine linen. 
The mother who makes her children’s underclothes 
selects longcloth for petticoats and nightgowns, and 
cambric or muslin for drawers. After all, a big 
majority of us are prosaic enough to prefer these 
stouter white goods for every-day wear, as they must 
come through the wash as little torn as possible. 


LONGCLOTH 


$1.15, $1.35 and $1.75 for 12-yard piece. .36 inches wide 
BOOS BANGS O HONES oc oven csccctseccecsce 1% yards wide 


HANDKERCHIEF LINEN 
5oc. to $5 a yard.................36 to 46 inches wide 
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Henry Hutt 


Every woman of good taste and fine feelings demands a letter paper which shall 
represent her, upon which to express her real thoughts to her friends. No woman 
of fineness can write well upon paper that is coarse, common or cheap looking. 


Eaton-Hurlbut Writing Papers 


are the best that are made, and three brands for particular women are — Berkshire 
Linen Fabric, Highland and Two-tone Linens with their wide range of color, size 
and surface to suit the individual; they are the recognized standard of elegance: 





















If you know a dealer who does not 
carry these papers, send us his name, and 
get our desk book, “* The Gentle Art of 
Letter Writing,” in return. 


“= Eaton-Hurlbut Paper Company 
Pittsheld, Mass. 

















ea & Perrins’ 
Sauce 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


The Peerless Seasoning 


This bottle with the label bearing the signature, 
Lea & Perrins, is familiar to the public, having 
been on the market for more than seventy 
years. Asa seasoning it improves more dishes 
than any other relish ever offered to the public. 
Soups, Fish, Meats, Game, Salads, etc., are 
made delicious by its proper use. 

LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE adds enjoyment to 
every dinner. 


John Duncan's Sons, Agents, New York. 





is the title of Our New Catalogue for 1906—the most 
beautiful and instructive horticultural publication of the 


day—186 pages—700 engravings—7 superb colored plates — 
7 duotone plates of vegetables and flowers. 


To give this catalogue the largest possible distribution, we make the following liberal offer: 


Every Empty Envelope 


Counts as Cash 


To every one who will state where this advertisement was seen and who encloses Ten 
Cents (in stamps), we will mail the catalogue, and also send free of charge, our famous 
50-Cent “Henderson” Collection of seeds, containing one packet each of Giant 
Mixed Sweet Peas; Giant Fancy Pansies, mixed; Giant Victoria Asters, mixed; Henderson's 
New York Lettuce; Early Ruby Tomato; and White a Scarlet Radish ; in a coupon 
envelope, which, when emptied and returned, will be accepted as a 25-cent cash 
payment on any order amounting to $1.00 and upward. 

5 &37 Corttanor 


PETER HENDERSON & CO 2 52.cce 
erican Beauty Roses— 


From May to October for the Price of one Florist’s Bouquet. 


If you grow them yourself in your own garden. All you need is our hardy three year old rose 

bushes and simple directions. Our beautiful Art Catalog —“‘ Over the Garden Wall ”—is 
a treatise on rose culture for the amateur. Gives description of all the new and rare kinds 
— with designs and plans for rose beds. Also tells of 
carnation culture. Sent Free. 


HELLER BROTHERS, 900 S. Main St., NEW CASTLE, IND. 
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Rexall Antiseptic Tooth Powder 
is all that its name implies — and more. 

It is a perfect antiseptic mouth wash — 
destroys all injurious germs and decay- 
inducing secretions. It is also non-acid, 
free from grit and delicately fragrant. 


TOOTH POWDER 


leaves the teeth glistening 
breath delightfully sweet. Gives that 
“clean” feeling in the mouth. No travel- 
ing outfit or toilet table complete without 
Rexall Tooth Powder in a convenient, non- 
leakable box. 


Price, 25 Cents 


Sold by Rexall druggist-agents in 1,000 cities 
If not procurable in your locality send us 25 
cents for full-sized box by mail prepaid. 


UNITED DRUG CO. 
45 Leon Street Boston, Mass. 


white and the 








“IT’S JUST 


A automatic 


action, the per- 
fect mechanical 
Ph Kae make 


Shade Rollers 


without question the only satisfactory 
shade roller on the market. Lwvok for the 
script signature of STEWART HARTSHORN 
on the label. For your protection. 


Wood Rollers 
Tin Rollers 


The Improved Hartshorn 
requires no tacks. 












LEARN POULTRY CULTUR 


We can teach you thoroughly, successfully. 
Our original personal correspondence course of 
instruction is neorenting. practical, costs but lit- 
tle. A safe guide to beginnors, invaluable to 
4 old poultry raisers. We teach you how to make 

an lot of ground, large or small, pay a sure 
dividend of 2b to 50 per cent. on the investment. [n- 
dividual attention given each student. Send 10 cents for 
illustrated booklet telling how to make poultry pay, and 
catalogue of America’s largest mocel poultry plant, to- 
ether with colored pea of poultry suitable for 
framing. Send for it toda Do it now. Columbia School 
Culture, 54 rvey Bldg., Waterville, N.Y. 


OULTRY FOR PROFIT 


or pleasure, is easy if you have a 1906 
Pattern Standard Cyphers Incubator. Guar- 
anteed to hatch more and healthier chicks 
than any other. 90 days’ trial. Start right 
and make money. Complete outfits for dooryaid 
or farm. Catalogue and Poultry Guide (228 
pages) free if you mention this journal and send 
addresses of two nearby poultry raisers. 
Address nearest office. 
CYPHERS INCUBATOR CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Boston, Chicago, New York, Kansas City or San Francisco 



















Have You a Dog? 


We will send Polk Miller’s Great 
Book on Dogs; How to Take Care 
of Them; Senator Vest’s Eloquent 
Tribute to a Dog, ani A Yellow 
Dog's Love for a Nigger (famo 

‘ poem), all for 10¢, just to adver: 
~ tise Bergeant’s Famous Dog 
Remedies. Address 


POLK MILLER DRUG CO. 
834 Main Street, Richmond, Va. 








Our new 84-pp book tells how to make it; 
also how to feed, breed, grow and market 
poultry for best results; plans for houses and 
useful information. Ilustrates and describes 
the largest pure-bred poultry farm in the world. 
Tells about our 30 leading varieties ; quotes low 
prices on fowls, eggs, incubators and brooders. 
Send 4c. instampsto P. POY, Box 58, Des Moines, Ia. 


an POULTRY PROFITS. 


There is big money in poultry if you 
start right. Our new 128 page book 
“POULTRY FOR PROFIT” 
tells how we built from a small start, the 
largest pure bred poultry business in the 
world. You can succeed if you follow our 
plain directions for mating, breeding, feeding 
and care of fowls. Cuts and descriptions of all 
breeds, plans for poultry houses, lowest prices on 
fowls, eggs, incubators, brooders and all supplies. 
We'll ~ youright. Book free for 10 cents postage. 
THE J.W. MILLER CO., Box 145, Freeport, Ill. 


28 SQUABS &e¢ 


cits catia 

are raised in ONE MONTH; bring big prices wad eed ~, 
Money-Makers for P< sultrymen, Farmers, W omen. hi 
Send for our FREE BOOK and learn this rich industry. 


PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO., 424 Howard St. ,Melrose, Mass. 





















ORAWN BY ROBERT MC QUINN 


THE ECONOMY CLUB | 


Conducted by Mrs. Ralston | 


what difficult problem, since garments hang 

upon their linings in more than one meaning of 
the word. Often a cheap little ten-cents-a-yard cot- | 
ton frock, worn over a silk slip, presents an air of 
real elegance. A silk slip in these days of unlined 
gowns is often an economy rather than an extrava- 
gance, especially if one can work it as hard as did 
one member of the Economy Club. She writes: 
** Several seasons ago I had a very handsome blue | 

peau de soie evening gown, and after the tulle and 
flowers with which it was trimmed were worn and | 
torn, jaded and faded, the silk still held its own | 


Fro wha ai in linings and finishings is a some- 


| 
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Whalebones Slipped into Tape Pockets 


and has proved a good friend this winter. With 
little trouble I converted the dress into a slip. The 
skirt was cut with five gores and a train. Now 


you know the old five-gored skirts were fuller at the 


top than the new ones — being laid in inverted box- 
plaits at the back —so I cut my skirt over by a new 
pattern with the same number of gores and made 
the length nine inches from the floor. Out of the 
pieces left I made a flounce — which was not really 
circular, but shaped—and added to the bottom a 
bias ruffle made out of the two ruffles which origi- 
nally trimmed the inside of my dress skirt. When 
completed the flounce was about ten inches deep in 
front and twelve or thirteen at the back and sides; 
the skirt has a good flare and is very good looking. 
I cut the waist over by a close-fitting pattern and 
boned the seams; I finished the round neck and 


| short, puffed sleeves with a casing of blue net 


through which an adjusting ribbon was run; the 
waist fastened invisibly at the centre back. Over 
this slip I wear a fine, white, wash net with a pale 
blue panne velvet girdle for parties; a black point 
d’esprit with a gold girdle worn over the same slip 
serves for a dinner gown; and a light blue voile 
with a lace yoke and deep cuffs—over the same 
slip —I wear to afternoon card-parties. The other 
day I wore one of my summer gowns (of soft, em- 
broidered white batiste) over this same much-worked 
blue slip, with very 
good effect.’’ 

Silk or satin shirt- 
waists are some- 
times converted very 
successfully into lin- 
ings for boleros or 
Eton coats. 

An old silk dress will often make a good petti- 
coat. One was made out of a last summer’s black 
and white silk dress; the finished petticoat had a 
shaped flounce at the edge —the flounce trimmed 
with a bias ruffle made out of the waist and sleeves 
—and over this shaped flounce was a gathered one 
of white filet net, eighteen inches deep and trimmed 
with rows of black ribbon; 
handsome petticoat. 

Bones play an important part in dressmaking 
nowadays; materials are so soft and supple that 
bones are very necessary to give and maintain good 
shape. Featherbone is largely used; it is very 
easy to handle, requiring no covering except at the 
ends; it allows stitches to be taken through it at 
any point; and last, but not least, it is inexpensive, 
However, here is an idea for using whalebone which, 
I must confess, appeals to me: 





Turning a Fold 





A good way to bone wash collars is to cut the | 


whalebone the proper lengths for collar supports; 


round and smooth and shave off the bones a little | 


at the ends; then, instead of covering the bones, slip 
the ends into little pockets made at the top and lower 
edges of the collar. The pockets are made of pieces 
of tape, and sewed on as shown in the accompanying 
sketch. The advantage is threefold: the bones are 
easily removed when the collar is laundered, they 
are not likely to push through and hurt the neck, 
and they do not break or bend into unsightly shapes. 





Gathered Ruffles, One Joined to Another 


Often bias strips of silk are a good substitute for 
ribbon binding. If the silk is soft and light in 
weight it turns corners much more easily than 
straight ribbon, and there are always odds and ends 
of silk in the piece-box. Here is an idea for folding 
the strips quickly and evenly: 

Fold and lap a strip of paper (securing it with 
pin or mucil: ge) the required width of the finished 
fold; run the bias fold (wide enough to allow seams) 
through this paper gauge; now press the fold, sliding 
the paper along in front of the iron; this process turns, 
folds and finishes the band ina uniform width. 

Bones covered with the material of the waist 
lining — whether silk or cotton — make a better fin- 
ish than if covered with bone casing you buy. 

A drop skirt which is light and yet has suffi- 
cient body to support a full walking skirt is made 
in the following way: Fit the upper portion of the 
skirt closely about the waist and hips, reaching a 
trifle below the knees. Cut bias strips of the mate- 
rial four inches wide and join in one long strip; 
gather one edge and leave the other unhemmed. 
Cut off a piece long enough to edge the bottom of 
the fitted skirt portion; sew the gathered edge of 
another ruffle to the straight edge of this one with a 
French seam (basting a stiff linen twine in the last 
turn before stitching), and so on, adding ruffles until 
the flounce is deep enough to complete the skirt. 
Hem the last ruffle and protect with a braid; join 
the ends of the founce in a French seam and attach 
to the upper portion of the skirt. This will bea 
serviceable skirt if made of mohair, or the upper por- 
tion may be made of mohair and the flounce of silk, 


the result was a really | 
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The Latest Winter 
Styles 





The Style 
of these Shoes 


is superlatively metropolitan — 
individual—correct. Yet they have 
the comfort-giving fit of an old 
glove. You'll be delighted with 
their style and ‘‘Snap,’’ of course ; 
but you'll be surprised at the com- 
fort and durability of the shoes 
‘*with the character of the woman.”’ 


No. 6004, Fine vici kid, Goodyear welt 
sole; perforated patent diamond tip 
and foxing; Spike heel, Blucher shoe. 
‘*Geneva’’ last. 

No. 6003, Fine vici vamp and upper. 
Patent tip, foxing and lace-stay ; Good- 
year welt sole, military heel, Blucher 
shoe, ‘‘Vassar’’ last. 


“Shoelight” 
for Women, 2d Edition 


An authoritative guide to up-to-date foot 
wear. Illustrates also the latest creations 
in six different costumes. Free fora postal. 


“The Most Beautiful of American 
Women,” an art reproduction of Mr. Carl 
Blenner’s great picture, in 12 colors, 
21 x 30 inches, minimum of advertising 
matter, suitable for framing. Sent for 25c. 


Hamilton, Brown Shoe Co., St. Louis 
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One 22-inch Bulgarian Art Cloth Centerpiece, 
Tinted in Colors. 

Six Skeins Richardson’s Grand Prize Wash 
Embroidery Silk. 

One Diagram Lesson — every stitch numbered — 
showing exactly how to work design 


if you will send us 2 
give you the Centerpiece and Diagram Lesson Free. 


Cloth — especially imported by us. 
Your choice of three new designs: Carnation, 
American Beauty Rose or Violet. 

We make this offer because we want 


you to use Richardson’s Silk and know 
for yourself that it is the best inthe world. @ 





Send us 12 two-cent stamps or 24 cents 
currency, today — mention design wanted 
and get six skeins silk, Free Bulgarian Art 
Cloth Centerpiece and Diagram Lesson. 
DO IT Now. 

Address envelope to 














This Tinted Bulgarian Cloth & < 
Centerpiece 


We will send you postpaid, our Special 
Centerpiece Embroidery Outfit, containing 


24 cents to cover cost of silk. We 


This Centerpiece is the rare and popular Bulgarian Art 


Richardson Silk Co., Dept. 141, 220-224 Adams St., Chicago 


GIVEN 


With Purchase 
Richardson's 
we Embroidery 


Silks. 
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Free Illustrated Catalogue 
Best and largest assortment of Nursery Stock 
ever offered. Roses, Shrulss and Fruit Trees 
at lowest prices 
QUAKER HILL NURSERIES 
200 Union Street, Newark, N.Y. 





'Given Bers together with our Big Premiums 


Vegetable or Flower Seeds 


to our 1906 Customers. This liberal 


and plan of distributing Large Cash 
Prizes, fully explained in our Large and Hand- 
somely Illustrated Catalogue of Garden, Field 
and Flower Seeds. Catalogue is FREE, 

In writing for this Catalogue, kindly state about what 

seeds . will need. Don't put this off. 

RTHRUP, KING & COMPANY 
47 Worthen» Kine Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 














Make Poultry Money 


You can't fail to succeed if you have our Poultry 
Guide. It illustrates and tells all about the best 
breeds. It represents the largest and finest stock of 
Thoroughbred Fowls in the country and a complete 
line of incubators, brooders, feeds and supplies 
All at Lowest Prices, Contains all the information 
you need to succeed, mt for 10c. postage. 


American Incubator Co., Box 116, Freeport, Ills. 


wait?” MOUNT BIRDS 


and animals. fascinating work for Men, 
Women and Ss, Quickly learned in your own 
home. Cost low. 15 complete lessons—Standard 
methods. Satisfaction guaranteed, Save your 
fine specimens. Decorate home and den. Big | 
profits for spare time. Write for full particulars, 
pene atalogand taxidermy magazine 1 
“SCHOOL OF 


today. 
TAXIDERMY, 120 K &t., Omaha, Nebr. 
FREE FOR ASKING 


An Incubator and Poultry Book 


of Plans for Incubators and Brooders. 


COLUMBIA INCUBATOR COMPANY 
Box 5, Delaware City, Del. 



































ORNAMENTAL FENCE 


25 designs, all steel. 
Handsome,durable. Cheaper 
than a wood fence. Special 
inducements to church and 
cemeteries. Catalogue /ree. 
KOKOMO FENCE 
MACHINE Co. 
408 North 8t. 
K okomo, Indiana 


The Wooden Hen 


and 200 eggs will 
pleasing and 
raising poultry. 
and women 








start you in a 
profitable business 

Hundreds of men 
make good money 


raising chicks for early market 
$12.80 Why not you? Write for free catalogue. 


GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Ill. 





FENCE Strongest Made. 


Bull-strong, chicken- 

sighs Sold to the Farmer at Wholesale 
ices. Fully warranted. Catalog free. 
COILED SPRING FENCE CoO. 

Box 43 Winchester, Indiana 





B A N T A INCUBATORS 
& BROODERS 
Low in price —fully guaranteed. Send 


for free book—telis all about them. 
Banta-Bender Mfg. Co., Dept.77, Ligonier, Ind. 
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Thick Stuff 
or Thin 


Material makes no differ- 

ence to a pair of Keen 

Kutter Shears; carpet or 

crepe de chine, hard or 

soft, stiff or gauzy, thin 

or thick Bol gmy matter 

which — every cut will 

be clean, even,true. Get 

the shears and scissors 

that will cut anything they 

should cut, even after long 

service. 36 years’ experience, 

the finest tempered steel, and the most exact 
care is put into the making of every pair — 
that’s why 


KEEN 
KUTTER 


Shears and Scissors 


are far superior to ordinary kinds. 

Keen Kutter Shears have a right and 
left ,hand bolt and nut which keeps the 
blades always tight. Awarded Grand Prize 
at World’s Fair, St. Louis. Keen Kutter 
Pocket Knives for men and women are the 
very best made. If your dealer does not 
keep Keen Kutter Tools, write us and learn 
where to get them. 

Scissor Booklet sent free. 

A complete line of cutlery 
and tools is soki under this 
Mark and Motto: 

“The Recollection of Quality 
Remains L Long After the Price 
ts Forgotten.’ 


Trade Mark Registered. 
Simmons Hardware Co. 
St.Louis, U.S.A.,298 Broadway,New York 

















The Bath 
of Beauty 


The ancient Egyptians 
discovered the beautify- 
ing and exhilarating 
properties of benzoin 
when used in the bath. 
Bath tablets called 


U-AR-DAS 
Bath of Benzoin 


have been prepared that modern women may enjoy the 
benefits and luxury of a benzoin bath. One tablet is 
sufficient to softenthe water and diffuse a delicate odor 
throughout the bath, which leaves just a suspicion 
of refined perfume on the body for hours afterward. 

U-AR-DAS BATH OF BENZOIN forthe bath, and 
Woodlark Dermatic Egg Shampoo for the hair are two 
toilet articles indispensable to women who knowthem. 

We will send postpaid a supply of each of these 
articles sufficient for three months for $1.00, or lib- 
eral samples of each for 10 cents. Regular price 
U-AR-DAS Bath of Benzoin 50c box; Dermatic Exg 
Shampoo 25c box. 


WOODARD, CLARKE & CO. 
133 Fourth Street Portland, Oregon. 
























Pat. Dec. 5, 1899 


Corrects Faults of the Figure 


Perfect Supporter with Dress or Negligee 
Endorsed b hysicians — 
physical caltariste fedize of fashion 


Women who dress correctly know that much 
depends upon the Hose Supporter. Don’ the 
talked into anything but the “Foster.” If 
your dealer has only an eye to large profits, he 
recommends the imitations. Guarantee with 
each pair. In many styles. Price 50 cents up. 
At reliable dealers, or Agents for U.S. 
ARTHUR FRANKENSTEIN & CO. 
514 and 516 Broadway New York 
F Our Booklet “ Sattooter Dangers.” 
TEE it will be a revelation to you. 
“The Name is on the Buckles.”’ 


BO ee, mete: Co. Tere Comets (ete Agents ter Commie 


, LAWN FENCE 


ped designs. Cheap as wood. 
ge Catalogue free. Special 

Pi ces Cemeteries and 

Churches. Address 

COILED SPRING FENCE CO. 

Box 8 Winchester, Ind. 

















—“Adjustable Tension Shears” 
* Newly patented device; shear users buy 
Other Home Cutlery Specialties. Rapid sell- 
Ideal Cutlery Co., Desk 8, Atlas Blk., Chicago 


AGENTS : 


without argument. 
ers; profits large. 





The Ladies’ 





ORAWN BY A. R. BOWKER 


Mrs. Ralston’s Answers 


Questions of general interest about dress will be answered on this page. 


their full names and addresses. 


Material for a Winter Suit 

Which material would you suggest for a dressy 
winter suit, broadcloth or crushed velvet ? 

& Mrs. MacKay. 

The plain velvets or velveteens make the most 
elaborate suits, but broadcloth is dressy also, and 
for one who has a limited wardrobe the roadcloth 
is preferable, as it wears better and is useful the 
greater part of the year. 


A Plaid Silk Waist ts Serviceable 
Should you approve of a plaid silk waist ? 
HAZEL G. 
Yes, it would be very serviceable. Get one of 
the plaid moiré silks. The moiré isan old material 
that has come into fashion again in plain and figured 
designs, the texture of the silk being as soft and 
pliable as satin taffeta. 


A Rough-and-Ready Coat for a Boy 
What shall I get for my boy of eight years fora 
new overcoat ? Mrs. KING. 
A boy of this age needs a good, strong coat that 
will stand wear and tear. I advise youto get hima 
long, loose reefer overcoat made of dark blue 
chinchilla cloth and lined with red flannel. 


A Badly-Hanging Skirt 

Please tell me what makes my new dress skirt 
poke out in front, and how I can remedy it. 

E. M.G. 

Try to raise it in the back and sides from the 
waist-line. Although you do not mention it, I 
think you may have a rather prominent abdomen, 
so when you make a skirt again see that the front 
edges of the side-front gores are cut a little longer 
— that is, so that the tops of the gores are straight, 
instead of sloping toward the front. Cut the front 
gore with its seam-edges as long as the seam-edges 
of the side gores, and cut the top edge of the front 
gore straight instead of curved. 


How to Keep a Chemisette in Place 

I like the idea of several adjustable chemisettes 
for my dress, but please tell me how to make them 
so that they will not ride up in front and on the 
sides. ONE OF YOUR GIRLS. 


This is easily accomplished by mounting your 
yoke or chemisette on a French guimpe. These 
guimpes are made of lawn and should be cut to fit 
well on the shoulders and at the arm’s-eye, and to 
reach just below the bust; finish with a narrow hem 
and a drawing-string so they can be tied and kept in 
place. A pattern for such a guimpe, with V, round 
or square neck, can be had by sending to the 
Pattern Bureau of THE LApiES’ HOME JOURNAL 
for pattern Number 1728, and inclosing ten cents to 
pay for it. 


Furs for Mourning Wear 
What kind of fuss may be worn with mourning ? 
Mrs. S. B. 
Persian lamb, broadtail and black lynx are suit- 
able and stylish. Sealskin is permissible also. 


A Pretty Idea for a Holiday Wedding 
If you approve of cherry-red gowns for two bru- 
nette bridesmaids please suggest material and the 
way to make them. We expect to assist at our 
cousin’s wedding during the holiday season. 
Rep RipinG-Hoop. 


It is certainly an original choice of color for 
bridesmaids, but as red is the color par excellence 
for this season of the year, and as I feel sure you 
intend to carry big bouquets of holly berries, I 
think it a pretty idea. Choose red Aolienne or silk 
muslin for your material. Have a soft, full chem- 
isette and collar of red chiffon, and make the bodice 
with fronts crossed in surplice style at the top of a 
deep girdle brought around the waist and tied to 
form sash ends. Use the chiffon also for tiny 
ruffles to trim the short elbow sleeves and the edges 
of the fronts. A five-gored skirt gathered at the 
top and trimmed below the knees with two straight, 
shirred ruffles of graduated widths is a suitable 
model for either material. Patterns for this skirt 
and waist can be had by sending to the Pattern 
Bureau of THe LApiges’ HOME JouRNAL for 
waist pattern Number 1651 and skirt pattern Num- 
ber 1659, inclosing thirty cents to pay for them. 


Correspondents should use 


Mrs. Ralston will reply to inquiries by mail if stamps are inclosed. 


Trimming for a White Swiss Gown 

Please suggest an effective and inexpensive trim- 
ming for a plain white Swiss dress to be worn at a 
holiday dance. MARcyY. 

Make your skirt after a wide, five-gored model, 
having it tucked or shirred over the hips. ‘Trim 
the front of the skirt with three two-inch strips of 
dotted Swiss set in with narrow Valenciennes lace 
insertion. Let the blouse have a fagoted yoke of 
the same insertion, and a tab and band trimming 
to match the skirt formed ot dotted Swiss; this is 
let into the blouse below the yoke. Patterns for 
this skirt and waist can be had by sending to the 
Pattern Bureau of THE LApiES’ HOME JOURNAL. 
for Numbers 1710-1711, and inclosing thirty cents. 


The Length of Skirts 
What length shall I have my new winter dress 
skirts made ? QUEEN. 
Make the skirt of your street suit short walking- 
length. Any dress intended for house wear should 
be made to touch slightly at the sides and back. 


An Old-Fashioned Taffeta Skirt 


Will you kindly inform me what I can do with an 
old-fashioned, heavy taffeta skirt? It has a front 
gore, a side gore and two full breadths in the back. 

OLD-FASHIONED. 


Rip it up and buy a modern seven-gored skirt 


pattern and recut your skirt. You will be able to 
get out two gores from each of your back breadths. 
Trim your skirt at the bottom and six inches above 
it with two inch-and-a-half bias bands of silk edged 
on each side with a tiny knife-plaiting. The silk 
bands can be bought ready made and come twelve 
yards in length. 


Stocks and Collars for Winter 

Will you please tell a schoolgirl what kind of 
stocks and collars to wear this winter? A.M. 

Either a separate, turnover collar of heavy linen, 
usually done in cut-work embroidery, with a small 
cravat tied in a butterfly bow, or a four-in-hand tie 
is worn with the plain every-day tailored shirt- 
waists. The sheer, handkerchief-linen, embroid- 


ered turnover collar is reserved for the dainty silk | 


blouse. In depth the turnover portion of these 
collars is as large as the stock collar of the bodice 
itself—that is to say, about two inches deep. 


Plaid Skirt for Separate Wear 


What shall I get for a separate skirt to wear with 
a three-quarter-length brown cloth coat of last 
season? 


and I don’t like a black skirt with it. BRICE. 


Choose a plaid of tan and dark brown. 
plaids are newer than the checks, and show broken- 
up lines in neutral soft tones. An eighteen-gored, 
plaited model would be an excellent choice. Fora 
pattern for this send to the Pattern Bureau of THE 
LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, asking for Number 1897, 
and inclosing fifteen cents. 


An Up-to-Date Combination of Materials 
What material can I combine with a dark blue 
zibeline suit? I wish to remodel it. 
PERPLEXED. 
Dark blue broadcloth, velveteen and braid can be 
effectively used with zibeline. 


Fancy Dress for a “Butterfly Fairy” 

Please suggest a showy but inexpensive dress for 
a fancy-dress ball on Twelfth Night. Gippy. 

Go as a butterfly fairy. Make a baby waist and 
full, short-length skirt of white tarlatan made over 
a ‘slip foundation of the same material. Cut the 
bottom of the skirts into deep points and trima 
few inches above these with a row of butterflies. 
Cut each butterfly out of pink tarlatan, and lay it 
over one of pale blue a trifle bigger. Make its 
body out of a small bunch of Christmas-tree tinsel, 
which may also be used to trim around the edges of 
the wings and for the long antennz or ‘‘ feelers.’’ 
Put a large pink and blue, tinsel-trimmed butterfly 
in the centre of the bodice and one at the top of 
each full, puffed sleeve. Use the tinsel for a neck 
and sleeve finish. Carry a palmleaf fan whose 
edges and handle are trimmed.with the tinsel, and 
decorate each side with a butterfly. Wear white 
stockings and slippers with a butterfly on each toe. 








All Our Patterns Free 


To any reader who will induce some one who is not now a sub- 
scriber to The Ladies’ Home Journal or The Saturday Evening 
Post to subscribe for one year at the new rate of $1.25, we 
will send, as a reward for the courtesy, three (3) coupons, each 
of which will be good, if sent to The Journal office, for a pat- 
tern of some design published in The Journal or in our “Style 
Book.” The coupons will be good at any time, and may be 
used for any of The Journal’s 10 or 15 cent Patterns. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 








Brown is a hard color to match nicely, | 


The 


Home Journal for January 1906 


No need to 
take off your 
eye-glasses, 
and put on 
spectacles to work or exercise 
— if you wear Fox Lasso Eye- 
glasses. Keep them on, what- 
ever you’ redoing. They won't 
tilt or jump, or drop-and-break. 
The Lasso Guard and Tubular 
Spring keep them steady and 
straight in front of the eyes. 


Mr. Ivan Fox has spent years in 
study and experiments which have 
led to these wonderful inventions, 
and make eye-glasses the practical, 
sensible, comfortable, neat-look- 
ing correctors of defective eye- 


sight that they ought to be. 

All first-class opticians sell Fox 
Lasso Eye-glass mountings. Canalso 
be attached to your present glasses. 

If your optician hasn’t them, write 
us and we'll see that you get them. 
We’ll send anyway, our free Book 


“A’’—“Evyes Worth Having,” written 
by Mr. Fox, if you tell us your opti- 
cian’s name and address. 


Fox Optical Manufacturing Co. 
Philadelphia 
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“The Dainty Little Cake” 


A brilliant, extremely rapid, and lasting 
olish for the finger nz uils, with or without a 
yuffer. No dust, pumice or grease. Guar- 
anteed absolutely harmless. Especially 

adapted for tourists. Price 25c. per box. 


The booklet Well Kept Nails free on request. 


We will also send samples of four of our manicuriny 
specialties without charge. 
Sold by all first class dealers or 


Floridine Mfg. Co., 42 Franklin St., N. Y. City 
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’APositive rene 
Chapped Hands, Chafing, 


and all afflictions of the 
skin. “A little higher in 
price, perhaps, than worth- 
less substitutes, but a reason 
for it.” Delightful after shav- 
(the original). ing. Sold everywhere, or mailed 
Sample Free. on receipt of 25c. 

GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 
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Get Mennen’s 
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The [deal Extension Shoe 


For persons hav- 
ing one short limb. 
ke xpert workman- 
ship backed by years 
of experience. 

Past 


Write for Booklet. Present 
Wilfred L. Miller Co., Room 89, 40 West 28th St., New York City 





Sent on Approval. Send No Money. $1.50 
We will Lehnggy You 10 Days Hair Switch 
{ : Send a lock of your hair,and we will maila 
: D)) 244-0z. 22-in. short stem fine human hair 
ig switch to match. If of extraordinary value, 
remit $1.50 in 10 days or sell 3 and get your 
switch free, Extra shades a little more.. In- 
close 5c. postage. Send sample for estimate 
and free beauty book. Mrs. Ayer’s 
Hair Emporium, 43-17 Quincy 
St., Chicago. 








Estimates and novel 

Good Form in Entertaining f2.".5,.533°%2 
| dinners, teas, receptions, and all other social functions; also, coior 
schemes and ‘decorations. For further information write for circular. 


THE CORRECT FORM SOCIETY 
565 West Adams Street CHICAGO 
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Pettirohn 


ALL WHEAT GOOD TO EAT 


It is the breakfast food that makes boys and girls ready for anything. 

Ready for work or play—ready for study or sports. 

It puts them into just the condition to get all the benefit of youth, 
and builds them up for after years. 

It is the natural food that is as dainty and delicious as it is beneficial, 
and every boy and girl just loves Pettijohn. 





The Victor Talking Machines and Records 
were awarded the Gold Medal which is the 
first prize and the highest award over all 
other talking machines at the Lewis & 
Clark Portland Exposition, confirming the - 
award of the First Prize at the St. Louis 


and Buffalo Expositions. 


Ihree Straight First Prizes 


Bulfalo 1901 = St. Louis 1904 Portland 1905 


Can this leave any possible doubt in your mind as to 
which talking machine is best ? 


Prices $17, $22, $30, $40, $50, $60, $100. Write for Art Catalogue. 


New Monthly List of Records on sale at all Music Houses 
and Talking Machine Dealers, January 1, 1906 


Victor Talking Machine Company Camden, N. J. 





